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"Miss  Kitty/'-  by  .T.  J.  Shannon,  is  one  of  the  most, 
notable  paintings  in  the  Carnegie  Institute’s  per¬ 
manent  collection.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  painter’s 
daughter,  and  is  a  forceful  characterization.  The 
subject  is  treated  with  singular  simplicity  and  vcl 
with  such  evident  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
design  that  it  not  only  compels  but  holds  attention. 
Like  all  of  Mr.  Shannon’s  portraits  it  has  pictorial 
quality  which  is,  however,  dominated  by  the  subtle 
personality  of  tire  young  girl  portrayed.  The  painter 
is  claimed  both  by  England  and  America.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  State,  but  his  boyhood  was  spent 
in  Canada,  and  be  pursued  Iris  study  of  art  at  the 
South  Kensington  Schools,  London,  in  which  city  he 
still  resides.  His  first  important  commission  was 
received  when  he  was  but  eighteen  and  he  has  ai 
most  from  the  first  been  unusually  successful. 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  portraits  and  in 
his  paintings  of  women  of  the  upper  classes  has 
continued  the  tradition  of  the  old  English  School 
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STAGE  SCENER  Y  AS  AN  ART 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


r|''HE  use  of  scenery  as  a  part  of  the 
I  habitual  and  necessary  equipment  of 
the  professional  dramatic  stage  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  dates  from 
1660,  when,  upon  the  reopening  of  the 
theaters,  after  eighteen  years  of  civil  war, 
Sir  William  Davenant  introduced  it  at 
the  Duke  of  York’s  Theater  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  But  the  sort  of  scenery  with 
which  the  Restoration  drama  was  in¬ 
vested,  and  which  continued  in  us-e  not 
only  throughout  the  eighteenth  century 
but  even  beyond  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  was  merely  a  formal  and  con¬ 
ventional  background  for  the  action, 
offering  little  reference  to  actuality  and 
affording  hardly  any  opportunity  for 
genuinely  artistic  development.  Every 
set,  whether  it  represented  a  land¬ 
scape  or  a  room  indoors,  consisted 
of  a  painted  back-cloth,  or  drop,  and 
of  two  or  three  wing-pieces,  set  in 
perspective  on  either  side  of  the 
stage.  In  an  outdoor  set  the  actors 
merely  walked  about  in  front  of  a  crudely 
painted  landscape  background.  In  an 
indoor  set  there  could  be  no  practicable 
windows  or  doors ;  and  the  actors  had  to 
enter  the  room  by  walking  through  the 


walls.  Only  such  furniture  was  used  as 
was  absolutely  necessitated  by  the  action, 
and  this  furniture  was  conventionally 
arranged.  Most  of  the  action  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  curtain, 
in  the  so-called  “apron”  of  the  stage, 
which  projected  between  stage  boxes 
upon  either  side.  The  “apron,”  which 
was  a  survival  of  the  Elizabethan  plat¬ 
form  stage,  was  necessitated  by  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  the  existing  means  for 
illuminating  the  faces  of  the  actors.  The 
footlights  had  to  be  arranged  in  a  wide 
arc  which  would  concentrate  the  light  in 
a  focus  at  the  center  of  the  “apron,” 
within  which  every  important  detail  of 
“business”  had  to  be  enacted.  On  such 
a  stage  it  was  impossible  to  project  the 
actors  in  intimate  living  relation  with  a 
scenic  background  worthy  of  the  name  of 
art.  It  was  not  until  Madame  Vestris 
assumed  the  management  of  the  Olympic 
Theater  in  London,  in  1831,  that,  as  her 
husband,  Charles  James  Mathews,  tells 
us  in  his  autobiography,  “drawing  rooms 
were  fitted  up  like  drawing  rooms  and 
furnished  with  care  and  taste;  two  chairs 
no  longer  indicated  that  two  persons 
were  to  be  seated,  the  two  chairs  being 
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removed  indicating  that  the  two  persons 
were  not  to  be  seated.”  Ten  years  later, 
at  the  first  performance  of  Dion  Bouci- 
eault’s  London  Assurance ,  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  important  innovation  was  introduced, 
namely,  the  so-called  “box-set,”  whereby 
a  room  was  represented  by  three  walls 
built  solidly  upon  the  stage,  and  could 
be  entered  by  real  doors  which  turned 
upon  their  hinges.  Several  years  after¬ 
ward  an  epoch-making  revolution  in  the 
scenic  art  was  occasioned  by  the  intro¬ 
duction,  in  rapid  succession,  of  gas  lamps, 
the  calcium  light,  and  electrical  illumina¬ 
tion.  The  invention  of  the  electric  light 
abolished  the  necessity  for  the  apron- 
stage.  The  stage  boxes  were  withdrawn 
to  a  position  forward  of  the  footlights; 
the  latter  were  arranged  no  longer  in  a 
curving  arc,  but  in  a  straight  line  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  curtain ;  and  the 


proscenium,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  theater,  assumed  the  aspect 
of  an  enormous  picture  frame.  The  audi¬ 
ence  now  naturally  expected  and  de¬ 
manded  a  picture  to  be  set  within  the 
frame;  and  in  this  way  arose  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  modern  Drama  of  Illusion. 
During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the 
stage  has  become  essentially  pictorial  in 
its  basis  of  appeal ;  dramatists  have 
learned  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  their 
settings  as  media  for  the  expression  of 
many  of  their  dominant  ideas;  and 
eminent  graphic  and  decorative  artists 
have  been  called  into  the  service  of  the 
theater  as  collaborators  of  the  dramatists. 
In  the  contemporary  theater  a  finished 
production  often  owes  nearly  as  rmich 
of  its  appeal  to  the  designer  of  the 
scenery  and  costumes  as  it  owes  to  the 
writer  of  the  lines.  But  this  state  of 
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affairs  has  arisen  only  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  present  generation  of  play¬ 
goers  ;  and  the  art  of  designing  stage 
scenery  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  de¬ 
nominated  the  youngest  of  all  the  arts. 
This  art  is  still  so  young,  and  is  being 
developed  so  rapidly  year  by  year,  that 
it  is  as  yet  extremely  difficult  to  formulate 
its  leading  principles.  But  three  of  these, 
at  least,  are  certain  to  subsist  through  any 
future  unfolding  of  the  art;  and  these 
three  may  safely  be  formulated  at  the 
present  time. 

First  of  all,  the  scenic  artist  must 
always  plan  his  set  to  meet  the  narrative 
exigencies  of  the  action.  This  fact  im¬ 
poses  on  him  many  limitations  to  which 
the  usual  painter  of  landscapes  or  in¬ 
teriors  is  not  submitted;  but,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation,  it  offers  to  him  many  sugges¬ 
tions  at  the  outset  of  his  work  which 


may  prove  stimulating  to  his  instinct  of 
invention.  If  a  pistol  is  to  be  thrown 
through  a  window,  as  at  the  climax  of 
The  City,  the  window  must  be  set  in  a 
convenient  and  emphatic  place.  If  an 
important  letter  is  to  be  written,  a  desk 
must  be  set  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
reveal  the  facial  expression  of  the  actor 
who  is  to  write  it.  The  number  and  the 
place  of  the  doors  to  a  room  are  condi¬ 
tioned  b}r  the  narrative  nature  of  the  en¬ 
trances  ;  and  the  arrangement  of  trees  and 
rocks  in  a  landscape  must  conform  to  the 
needs  of  the  actors  in  the  traffic  of  the 
stage.  The  late  Clyde  Fitch,  who  always 
planned  his  own  scenery,  was  exceeding¬ 
ly  deft  in  devising  settings  that  would  aid 
the  business  of  his  narrative.  In  his 
last  play,  The  City ,  he  contrived  a  set  for 
the  first  act  that  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  conduct  an  extended  and  impor- 
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tant  scene  with  no  actors  on  the  stage. 
He  slanted  a  room  so  that  two  walls 
only  were  exhibited  to  the  audience,  one 
of  which  was  pierced  with  sliding  doors 
opening  on  a  hallway  which  disclosed 
a  Hight  of  stairs  leading  to  an  upper 
story.  The  elder  Rand,  in  the  play, 
made  an  exit  into  the  hallway,  after 
which  he  was  heard  to  drop  heavily  to 
the  floor;  and  subsequently  a  hurried 
passing- by  of  many  people  in  the  hall, 
with  sentences  half-interjected  through 
the  opened  doors,  revealed  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  Rand  had  died  suddenly  of 
heart  failure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
production  of  The  School  for  Scandal, 
at  the  New  Theater,  the  setting  of  the 
screen  scene  was  faulty  because  it  ham¬ 
pered  the  business  of  the  play.  A  stair¬ 
case  was  devised  elaborately  to  lead 
upward  into  the  apartment  ot  Joseph 


Surface  from  an  outer  door  imagined 
under  the  stage;  and  this  staircase  was  so 
arranged  that  every  actor  at  his  exit  was 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  to  the  audience 
and  launch  his  final  line  over  his  shoulder. 
Thereby  the  sharp  wit  of  Sheridan’s  exit 
speeches  was  impaired.  Even  if  the 
stairway  had  been  turned  about,  the  en¬ 
trance  speeches  of  the  actors  would  have 
been  discounted  similarly  by  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  their  faces.  The  only  logical 
conclusion  is  that  the  staircase,  which  is 
clearly  implied  in  Sheridan’s  lines, 
should  have  been  imagined  off  the  stage, 
as  it  was  in  Sheridan’s  own  day  at  Drury 
Lane,  beyond  an  entrance  door  in  the  set 
itself. 

’Fhe  second  duty,  or  opportunity,  of 
the  scenic  artist — according  as  we  view' 
the  case — is  to  make  his  set  so  conform  to 
the  mood  of  the  play  that  it  will  reveal 
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immediately,  through  its  visual  appeal  to 
the  audience,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  action.  Contem¬ 
porary  dramatists  depend  upon  their 
scenery  to  localize  their  plays  in  place 
and  time,  and  to  suggest  the  emotional 
spirit  in  which  the  story  must  be  viewed. 
What  Shakespeare  did  in  long  descriptive 
passages  of  verse,  like  the  first  speech  of 
the  banished  duke  in  As  You  Like  It,  or 
the  exquisite  description  of  a  moonlit 
night  which  opens  the  last  act  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  is  now  done,  with¬ 
out  any  lines  at  all,  by  the  artist  who 
designs  the  scenery.  Under  modern 
conditions,  the  stage-set  of  a  room  may 
often  be  made  visually  descriptive  of  the 
character  who  is  supposed  to  inhabit  it. 
Thus,  in  the  first  act  of  The  Music 
Master,  the  personality  of  the  hero  was  re¬ 
vealed  before  his  entrance  by  the  aspect  of 


the  room  in  which  he  lived — a  shabby  room 
in  an  East  Side  boarding-house,  with  a 
mantel-piece  supplied  with  many  knick- 
knacks  which  were  marvelously  selected 
to  reveal  the  nature  of  the  man  who 
owned  them.  The  duality  of  mood  which 
dominates  the  whole  play  of  The  Witch, 
which  has  recently  been  presented  at  the 
New  Theater,  is  indicated  at  the  outset 
by  the  stage-set  of  the  first  act.  This  set 
exhibits  a  forlorn  and  barren  landscape 
punctuated  in  the  foreground  by  an 
apple-tree  in  full  blossom;  and  the  as¬ 
pect  of  the  setting  suggests  at  once  the 
general  atmosphere  of  grave  and  grey 
New  England  which  permeates  the  play, 
relieved  only  by  the  single  florid  figure 
of  the  young,  impassioned  heroine. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  preoccupation  of  the  modern 
scenic  artist  is  to  devise  a  set  within 
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which  the  natural  grouping  of  the  actors 
at  every  moment  of  the  play  will  arrange 
itself  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  pic¬ 
torial  composition.  The  leading  lines  of 
the  stage  picture  should  converge  on  cer¬ 
tain  points  which  may  be  utilized  in  the 
most  important  business  of  the  act.  In 
this  exigency,  which  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  submitted  to  by  every  master 
of  graphic  composition,  the  scenic  artist 
is  aided  greatly  by  his  ability  to  effect  a 
mechanical  focus  of  light  upon  any  se¬ 
lected  detail  of  his  stage  picture.  Except 
in  scenes  imagined  to  progress  in  the  full, 
unchanging  light  of  noon,  he  may  em¬ 
phasize  one  section  or  another  of  the 
stage  by  the  deft  employment  of  electric 
lights.  But,  whenever  this  recourse  to 
mechanics  is  denied  him,  he  may  accom¬ 
plish  his  effect  of  emphasis  by  the  graphic 
expedient  of  converging  lines. 

The  four  stage  settings  which  are  re¬ 
produced  as  illustrations  of  this  article 
represent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  the  best  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  scenic  art  during  the 
present  season  in  America.  Air.  Jules 
Guerin's  setting  for  the  most  important 
scenes  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  beau¬ 
tifully  spacious  and  wonderfully  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
story.  It  carries  the  spectator  at  once  to 
Cleopatra’s  Egypt  and  suggests  the  epic 
grandeur  of  the  action.  Two  critical 
annotations  may,  however,  be  ventured 
against  it.  Eirst,  the  insistence  upon 
vertical  lines  in  the  tall,  gigantic  pillars 
tends  to  dwarf  the  stature  of  the  actors; 
and  second,  the  rectilinear  design  does 
not  admit  a  convergence  of  lines  upon 
any  point  of  the  stage  which  will  cast 
into  relief  the  action  which  is  carried 
on  within  it.  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell’s  design 
for  the  second  act  of  The  Cottage  in  the 
Air  is  the  most  beautiful  landscape  which 
has  been  revealed  in  recent  seasons  on 
the  American  stage.  It  suggests  an  en¬ 
tire  village  of  thatch-roofed  cottages  set 
in  a  hollow  of  hills  rolling  away  to  a  far 
horizon  dim-discerned;  and,  furthermore, 
it  affords  an  emphatic  convergence  of 
lines  upon  the  gateway  in  the  center  of 
the  stage,  which  is  thereby  made  a  serv¬ 
iceable  station  for  the  actor.  The  same 


artist’s  design  for  the  last  act  of  The 
Nigger  is  clearly  localized  in  place.  It 
exhibits  the  governor’s  room  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  of  a  Southern  State,  and  presents  a 
chaste  and  dignified  example  of  the 
architecture  of  the  imagined  locality  of 
the  play.  Furthermore,  it  casts  into 
emphasis  the  two  chairs  which  are  to  be 
utilized  by  the  leading  actors  in  the 
story  and  the  central  window  through 
which  the  hero  is  to  issue  finally  to  make 
a  momentous  address  to  the  throng  in 
the  public  square  below.  The  set  for  the 
first  act  of  The  Lily,  devised  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  David  Belasco,  presents 
a  lovely  picture  to  the  eye  and  effectively 
emphasizes  the  gateway  through  which 
the  heroine  is  to  enter;  but  the  stage  is 
somewhat  crowded,  the  landscape  is 
thereby  divested  of  the  sense  of  distance, 
and  the  stone  seat  in  t lie  center  seems 
too  obviously  set  there  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  two  actors  who  need  it  to  con¬ 
duct  a  dialogue. 

It  should  be  evident  from  these  notes 
that  the  new  art  of  designing  stage 
scenery  is  very  intricate  and  difficult,  but 
that  it  offers  possibilities  for  pictorial 
appeal  which  as  yet  have  hardly  been 
completely  realized.  The  advantages  of 
being  permitted  to  render  a  picture  in 
three  dimensions  instead  of  one,  and  of 
being  allowed  to  alter  the  lighting  of  the 
picture  almost  at  will,  afford  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  new  art  obvious  opportunities 
which  arc  denied  the  ordinary  painter; 
but  the  attendant  difficulties  of  the  art 
are  great,  because  of  the  threefold  limi¬ 
tation  to  which  the  scenic  artist  must 
evermore  submit.  The  future  of  stage 
scenery  as  an  art  is  veiled  from  the  eyes 
of  the  present;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  will  attract  more  and  more  to  its 
service  artists  who  have  won  renown 
in  the  realm  of  purely  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentment. 

Massachusetts  has  now  the  distinction 
of  having  an  authorized  Art  Commission; 
the  bill  creating  such  a  Commission 
which  was  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  last  winter  having  been  passed  and 
recently  signed  by  the  Governor. 
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THE  NEW  WING 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  SECTION 
BY  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 


r|^HE  supplement  to  the  March  Bulle- 
JL  tin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  refers  to  the  magnificent  new  wing 
of  the  Museum  which  was  opened  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  Whistler  Exhibition, 
as  “a  most  worthy  and  memorable  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Museum  both  for 
the  abundance  of  artistic  treasures  which 
are  now  displayed  for  the  first  time  to 
the  people  of  New  York,  and  for  the 


effectiveness  with  which  they  are  ex¬ 
hibited.” 

The  treasures  themselves,  of  course, 
are  what  the  Museum  visitor  chiefly  will 
enjoy,  but  it  is  appropriate  briefly  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  aids  provided  for 
his  enjoyment  by  the  architect  and  the 
committee  on  arrangement. 

When  Mr.  Morgan  purchased  the  great 
Hoentschel  collection  in  1900,  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  portion  of  which  he  gave 
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outright  to  tlie  Museum  while  he  placed 
there  t lie  Medieval  section  on  indefinite 
loan,  the  problem  of  housing  the  many 
examples  at  once  presented  itself  and 
became  the  inspiration  of  the  new  wing. 

It  was  founded  in  a  general  way  on 
the  “Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs”  of  the 
Louvre,  hut  there  was  a  much  better 
chance  to  obtain  excellent  lighting  and 
ventilation  in  galleries  to  be  built  ex¬ 
pressly  for  their  purpose,  and  not,  as  in 
the  ease  of  the  French  galleries,  merely 
adapted  from  a  building  designed  for 
other  uses.  Consequently,  these  light, 
airy,  and  commodious  halls,  numbering 
in  all  twenty-five  and  consisting  of  ex¬ 
hibition  rooms  on  two  floors  surrounding 
a  large  hall  sixty-seven  feet  high,  are 
equipped  with  every  detail  that  study 
of  the  subject  could  suggest  to  secure 
ideal  conditions  for  seeing  and  enjoying 


the  objects  placed  in  them,  as  well  as 
for  preserving  these  in  the  best  possible 
state  for  all  future  time. 

The  exhibits  are  arranged  as  follows: 
In  the  central  hall  is  the  European  sculp¬ 
ture  dating  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  with  some  decorative 
works  of  the  same  periods,  majolicas, 
tapestries,  etc.;  in  the  side  halls  are  first 
the  Gothic  exhibits  which  occupy  two 
rooms,  next  the  Italian  Renaissance  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
third,  the  French  and  German  Renais¬ 
sance  of  the  sixteenth  century  grouped 
in  one  room  and  continuing  into  the  corri¬ 
dor;  fourth,  a  room  devoted  to  the 
northern  baroque  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  then  come  seven  rooms  in  which 
are  found  the  French  decorative  arts  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
In  a  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  are 
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some  objects  of  the  Italian  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries;  on  the  lower 
floor  a  Swiss  room  from  the  Village  of 
Flims  belongs  to  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  one  room  is  devoted  to  the  arts 
of  the  Empire  and  modern  periods ;  then 
we  proceed  to  the  rooms  containing  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  examples  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century 
and  the  long  transit  is  completed. 

The  general  plan  of  arrangement  in 
each  room  is  based  on  the  appropriate 
mingling  of  such  articles  as  naturally 
would  be  associated  at  the  time  to  which 
they  belong.  Thus,  in  the  Flims  room 
we  have  the  carved  wall  panels  which 
were  removed  intact  from  the  original 
room  in  the  Swiss  village;  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  same  period,  one  of  the 
huge  tiled  stoves  in  use  at  that  time,  with 
illustrations  of  Biblical  narratives  and 


moral  sayings  enforcing  their  teachings;  a 
carved  table  and  chairs,  a  pewter  mug, 
some  carved  boxes,  a  cradle,  and  other 
things  that  convey  in  their  grouping  the 
sentiment  of  a  living  room  and  not  a 
museum  cubbyhole. 

In  considering  the  exhibits  in  detail, 
although  an  historical  sequence  is  fairly 
successfully  maintained  in  their  relation 
to  one  another,  the  French  art  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is 
represented  by  so  large  a  number  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  is  so  fresh  in  interest,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  exhibits  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  Hoentschel  group  which  is 
now  shown  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
pardonable  to  approach  the  collections 
gathered  in  the  new  wing  from  this 
charming  side. 

The  first  of  the  seven  French  rooms 
is  devoted  to  the  period  of  Louis  XIV 
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(1643-1715),  and  it  contains  no  more 
notable  feature  than  the  beautiful 
carved  doors  and  overdoors  from  the 
royal  Chateau  of  Marly  and  the  three 
panels  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris.  The  later  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  saw  this  delightful  art  of 
woodcarving  rise  to  extraordinary  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  pompous  and  eclectic 
spirit  of  Lebrun  still  swayed  the  taste  of 
the  time,  hut  such  adroit  and  vigorous 
artists  as  the  architect  J.  H.  Mansard 
and  his  followers  Boffrand  and  the  two 
dc  Cottes  stamped  the  decorations  over 
which  they  presided  with  elegance  and 
breadth  of  style.  Private  and  public 
buildings  alike  were  ornamented  with 
wood  paneling  on  which  rich  and  dig¬ 
nified  designs  were  wrought  with  skill  of 
hand  and  an  artistic  tact  that  has  not 
been  surpassed. 

The  overdoors  from  the  Chateau  of 
M  arly  are  cut  in  high  relief  and  with  a 
hold  massive  design  that  would  retain 
an  aspect  of  importance  and  decisiveness 
at  the  height  for  which  the  panels  were 
intended — just  below  the  lofty  ceiling 
of  seventeenth  century  architecture.  The 
lower  panels  of  the  door,  intended  for 
closer  view,  are  lighter  in  design  and 
more  delicate  in  workmanship. 

The  panels  that  formerly  were  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Royale  are  not  less  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  period  when  art  and 
literature  alike  were  taken  “an  serieux,” 
and  only  an  occasional  innovator  such  as 
Moliere  brought  gayety  into  the  popular 
style.  Even  Moliere’s  gayctv  had  weight 
and  incisiveness,  and  in  these  solidly 
designed  ornaments  with  their  crisp  out¬ 
lines  and  precise  modeling  it  is  easy  to 
note  a  kind  of  kinship  with  the  art  that 
was  slowly  bursting  its  bonds  of  conven¬ 
tion  to  ripple  in  sheer  grace  and  liveli¬ 
ness  over  the  surface  of  French  society. 

The  execution  of  the  pompous  decora¬ 
tions  of  Louis  XIV  invariably  is  of  a 
hi  gh  degree  of  excellence,  and  in  these 
pieces  chosen  by  a  great  modern  decora¬ 
tor  for  touchstones  of  style  and  work¬ 
manship  are  well  nigh  impeccable. 
Even  in  these  few  examples,  however, 
and  there  is  hut  one  of  the  ornate  pieces 
elaborated  by  Boulle,  or  in  his  tradition. 


and  none  of  the  swollen  bronzes  or  cold 
and  academic  portraits  so  common  to  this 
jieriod,  we  taste  the  solemn  and  mediocre 
inspiration  of  the  reign. 

As  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  period 
ot  the  Regency  we  are  conscious  of  a 
lightening  ot  the  atmosphere.  The  old 
king  dead,  France,  or  to  speak  more 
truly,  Paris,  yielded  itself  to  a  reaction 
for  which  it  had  long  been  prepared. 
The  noblesse  shook  itself  out  of  its  tor¬ 
por  and  gaily  danced  on  the  brink  of 
the  revolution.  The  relics  of  this  period 
and  of  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Louis 
X^  and  Louis  X\  T  are  rich  in  elaborate 
and  refined  detail,  pretty  embellishments, 
delicate  and  dainty  color.  In  the  long 
elegant  curves  of  the  mirror  frames,  in 
the  charming  sketches  for  ceiling  paint¬ 
ings,  blue  and  yellow  and  rose  and  sil¬ 
ver,  in  the  quaint  designs  of  tropic  birds 
and  beasts  of  the  jungle  feasting  on  hot¬ 
house  grapes — quaint  allegory  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age—  in  the  cases  of  ormolu 
ornaments,  marvels  of  fancy  and  taste, 
the  cases  of  Sevres  as  bright  and  sweet 
in  color  as  beds  of  spring  blossoms,  we 
feel  the  steadily  growing  luxury,  the  in¬ 
creasing  fastidiousness  of  the  period  in 
which  taste  played  the  part  of  con¬ 
science  and  exacted  a  loyalty  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  paid  to  the  sovereign  on 
the  already  unsteady  throne. 

As  one  examines  the  exquisite  crafts¬ 
manship  and  notes  the  constantly  vary¬ 
ing  designs,  the  constantly  renewed  in¬ 
vention,  applied  to  the  most  imposing  and 
to  the  most  minute  objects,  one  realizes 
what  all  this  indulgence  in  superficial 
pleasure  meant  to  the  craftsmen  of 
France,  to  the  enamelers,  the  chiselers, 
the  gem  cutters  and  wood  workers,  the 
china  painters  and  gilders,  the  weavers 
and  goldsmiths.  What  industry  is  back 
of  those  perfect  joinings  and  cuttings, 
what  a  passion  of  competency  lurks  in 
the  incomparable  finish  of  each  detail, 
what  a  general  unity  existed  in  the  arts 
when  fragments  gathered  from  a  hun¬ 
dred  disparate  sources  are  eloquent  of 
the  same  lightness  and  gayety  of  sen¬ 
timent. 

It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that, 
while  this  is  by  no  means  a  collection 
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representative  of  all  the  forms  of  art 
characterising  the  eighteenth  century, 
each  piece  has  been  chosen  for  its  worth 
as  a  model  of  style  and  execution  and 
chosen  by  a  collector  knowing  all  the 
secrets  of  the  trades. 

M.  Hoentschel  was  one  of  those  French 
enthusiasts  who  make  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  species  of 
religion,  and  his  learning  was  so  thor¬ 
ough  and  of  so  wide  a  scope  that  almost 
any  fragment  of  a  pure  style  would  serve 
him  as  inspiration  for  a  complete  scheme 
of  decoration  in  that  style.  Like  Cuvier  he 
coidd  reconstruct  the  whole  skeleton  from 
a  single  bone.  Consequently  we  are 
judging  the  period  by  its  best  in  judging 
it  by  such  a  collection.  It  is,  however, 
obvious  that  for  such  a  best  to  be  possi¬ 
ble  the  average  must  have  been  very 
high  and  the  preparation  thorough,  and 


we  fall  easily  into  the  error  of  thinking 
of  this  patronage  of  the  arts  as  an  un¬ 
qualified  national  benefit,  forgetting  that 
while  art  and  the  manufactures  throve, 
the  farms  of  the  fertile  country  lan¬ 
guished,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  rural 
districts  was  neglected  for  the  over¬ 
feeding  of  glutton  Paris. 

It  is  not  easy,  certainly,  to  remember 
the  vices  and  shadows  cast  over  the  na¬ 
tion  while  we  are  enjoying  this  ghostly 
beauty  left  to  us.  The  rooms  devoted 
to  the  period  of  Louis  XVI’s  reign  are 
particularly  joyous.  The  employment  of 
paintings  set  into  panels,  over  the  doors, 
by  the  side  of  mantels,  over  the  arches 
of  windows  and  wherever  a  suitable  place 
could  be  found  for  them,  had  become 
by  this  time  very  general  and  the  en¬ 
livening  effect  upon  the  rooms  is  marked. 
The  decorators  of  the  preceding  reign 
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had  taken  up  with  delight  the  practice 
of  giving  their  “fetes  galantes”  and  pas¬ 
torales  a  Chinese  or  Turkish  setting  in 
which  exotic  birds  flew  gaily  about,  mon¬ 
keys  climbed  to  the  tops  of  trees, 
cherubs  in  Turkish  costume  or  little  man¬ 
darins  in  flapping  trousers  strolled  among 
the  verdure,  and  pretty  sultanas  play¬ 
fully  besieged  their  Pashas.  Several  of 
these  panels  are  in  the  Hoentschel  col¬ 
lection,  the  prettiest  coming,  according 
to  a  slightly  vague  assumption,  from  a 
“Boudoir  Turque”  at  Versailles,  the  live¬ 
ly  colors  reflecting  the  general  lively  tone 
of  the  surroundings,  which  we  may  safely 
imagine  to  have  been  a  cheerful  harmony 
of  pale  greens,  mauves,  violets,  blues, 
and  yellows,  no  one  color  strongly  pre¬ 
dominating. 

One  of  the  later  vogues  is  that  of 
grisailles  imitating  sculpture  in  bronze, 
marble  or  terra  cotta,  and  these  also  are 
amply  represented  by  little  panels  in 
which  children  at  play  symbolize  the  sea¬ 
sons,  and  medallions  with  classic  figures 
illustrate  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
honor. 

This  meretricious  trick  of  imitating 
one  substance  in  the  use  of  another  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  sincere  work¬ 
manship  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  tact  of  the  designers  enabled  them  to 


“LA  GUILANDE 

BY  HENRY 

rI''HE  custom  of  making  offerings  for 
1  escape  from  shipwreck  and  drown¬ 
ing  is  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Among 
those  that  obtained  in  ancient  Rome  was 
the  custom  of  hanging  up  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  the  dripping  and  sea-stained 
garments  of  mariners  escaped  from 
drowning  as  a  votive  offering  to  the 
boisterous  God  of  the  Sea. 

In  many  of  the  countries  bordering 
upon  the  Baltic  Sea  it  has  been  a  cus¬ 
tom,  centuries  old,  for  mariners  and  fish¬ 
ermen  to  make  models  of  ships  and  to 
offer  them  at  various  shrines  as  a  token 


bring  even  this  atrocity  into  a  general 
scheme  of  graceful  beauty. 

The  real  secret  of  the  incorruptible 
harmony  of  so  many  sharply  accented 
and  various  details  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  still  the  habit  of  the  architect  to 
plan  and  direct  the  decoration  of  the 
interiors  the  framework  of  which  lie 
had  designed. 

The  French  prints  of  the  eighteenth 
century  show  clearly  how  even  in  the 
simpler  houses  and  rooms  the  architec¬ 
ture  and  the  decoration  play  into  one 
delightful  effect,  the  furniture  after 
models  by  Riesener  or  Raentgen,  ardent 
little  cupids  and  satyrs  modeled  by 
Clodion,  medallions  with  faint-flushed 
dreams  of  nymphs  and  loves  after  the 
manner  of  Fragonard,  bronzes  delicately 
chiseled  and  gilt  under  the  influence  of 
Gouthiere’s  exacting  standard,  the  quaint¬ 
ness  of  the  chinoiseries,  the  brightness  of 
silks  and  tapestries,  the  flexible  formality 
of  gilded  wreaths  and  streamers  of  carved 
and  gilded  flowers — how  truly  the  exter¬ 
nal  aspect  of  that  brilliant  society  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  sum  of  these  items,  and 
how  little  they  reveal  of  the  approaching 
“Terror”!  There  is  no  way  of  approach¬ 
ing  French  history  so  inviting  and  so 
rewarding  as  through  the  study  of  the 
decorative  arts. 
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of  thanksgiving  for  escape  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea.  These  model  ships 
usually  hang  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ings  of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  and 
chapels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den 
mark.  Particularly  the  church  upon  the 
little  Island  of  Heligoland  in  the  North 
Sea  is  filled  with  them.  The  effect  of 
these  miniature  vessels,  hanging  from  the 
arches  of  churches  and  chapels,  is  most 
artistic  and  has  suggested  this  item  of 
interior  decoration  for  secular  purposes. 

Such  an  idea  prompted  the  writer 
to  construct,  at  leisure  moments,  the 
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model  of  the  17th  century  vessel  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This 
model  is  a  suggestion  rather  than  an 
exact  reproduction  in  miniature  of  the 
ship  of  that  period.  Its  lines  and  the 
general  proportions  and  effect  are  taken 
principally  from  the  English  third-rate 
warship  known  as  the  “Montague,”  con 
structed  about  the  year  1685  by  Isaac 
Betts  at  Portsmouth,  England,  of  which 
a  description  and  plans  are  contained  in 
John  Charnock’s  “History  of  the  Naval 


wood  and  metal  mountings.  From  the 
number  of  garlands  used  in  decorating 
the  gun  ports  and  high  stern  and  from 
the  figure-head,  whose  extended  arms 
hold  a  garland,  I  have  named  the  ship 
“La  Guilande.”  The  poop,  after  the 
French  style  in  vogue  at  the  time,  is 
higher  than  in  the  English  type  and  there 
is  much  more  return  or  “tumble-home” 
to  the  upper  decks.  The  sails  are  made 
of  cloth  stained  to  give  them  an  antique 
appearance  and  the  painted  decoration 
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Architecture  of  all  Nations,”  Vol.  II 
(London,  1804).  The  length  of  this 
vessel  was  about  110  feet,  the  beam  34 
feet,  and  depth  1 5  feet,  and  her  gross 
tonnage  about  850.  The  warships  of 
that  period  were  masses  of  carved  gilded 
wood,  highly  decorated  and  painted  in 
vivid  colors. 

While  the  model  embraces  most  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  “Montague,”  yet 
the  details  depart  widely  from  the  origi¬ 
nal.  The  model  shown  in  the  photograph 
is  about  32  inches  long,  and  is  con¬ 
structed  principally  of  wood  with  carved 


of  the  hull  is  also  treated  to  produce  a 
like  antique  effect.  The  alternate  bands 
upon  the  bottom  are  in  flat  Indian  red  and 
white,  the  panels  above  the  lower  tier  of 
guns  are  of  a  pale  green  and  the  upper 
panels  are  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the 
stripes  on  the  bottom.  The  strakes  and 
bilge  keels  are  painted  black,  the  tops 
are  black,  white,  and  yellow,  and  the 
stern  is  decorated  in  green,  blue,  and 
other  colors.  The  figure-head  is  of 
carved  wood,  gilded,  and  the  extended 
arms  of  the  classic  figure  hold  a  garland 
which  is  painted  verdant  green.  The 
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mast,  spars,  and  rigging  are  also  stained 
to  give  an  antique  appearance,  as  are  the 
Hags.  The  large  ensign  on  the  stern  dag- 
staff  is  the  17th  century  French  “Pa¬ 
vilion  de  marine,”  a  pale  blue  dag  with 
white  deurs  de  lys.  The  lamps  on  the 
stern  are  also  gilded  as  are  all  of  the 
raised  decorations  of  wood  and  metal. 
The  long  pennant  from  the  mainmast  is 
red  and  white  and  is  no  exaggeration 
of  the  similar  dags  of  that  period,  which 
were  sometimes  125  feet  long.  The 
effect  of  the  model  when  hanging  from 


the  ceiling  of  a  hall  is  very  decorative 
and  pleasing,  and  I  know  of  several 
houses  where  similar  models  imported 
from  Germany  have  been  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

There  is  a  certain  strength  and  free¬ 
dom  in  t he  full  dowing  sails,  in  the 
sweep  of  the  hull  and  gay  coloring  which 
are  lost  in  the  photograph.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  precision  and  sobrietj^  of 
coloring  of  the  modern  ship  or  yacht 
would  lend  themselves  to  this  purpose  of 
decoration. 


DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE 


The  T  SdUAitE  Club’s  Annual  Exhibition 


r|^HE  annual  exhibition  of  the  T 
1  Square  Club,  which  was  held  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  from  April 
9th  to  May  8th,  was  condned  this  year 
to  American  domestic  architecture.  It 
is  in  this  branch  of  architecture  that  the 
greatest  advance  has  probably  been  made 
in  the  last  double  decade  and  that  a  na¬ 
tional  tendency  has  most  patently  found 
expression. 

In  Colonial  days  domestic  architecture 
attained  in  this  country  considerable 
height  in  the  scale  of  merit.  The  manor 
houses  of  the  south  and  the  farm  houses 
of  the  north  are  alike  notable  for  their 
simplicity,  suitability,  and  good  taste. 
The  designers  and  builders  of  those  days 
adequately  met  the  requirements  of  their 
time.  Life  has  since  become  more  com¬ 
plicated.  America  has  become  a  nation 
of  nations  and  has  lost  her  isolation. 
Complaint  was  recently  made  by  a  for¬ 
eign  critic  of  dictinction  that  American 
paintings  shown  in  Germany  were  not 
distinctively  American.  It  is  still  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  across  the  sea  to  realize 
that  in  every  instance  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  American  makeup  is  of  their 
own  blood.  For  this  reason  American 
architecture,  as  well  as  American  paint¬ 
ing,  is  bound  to  savor  now  and  again 
of  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Eng¬ 


lish  traditions.  There  are,  however,  in 
all  our  art  some  distinguishing  marks 
which  are  inherently  American,  such  as 
courage,  frankness,  unconventionality, 
and  these  stamp  with  increasing  indi¬ 
viduality  our  contemporary  domestic  ar¬ 
chitecture. 

A  large  number  of  interesting  and  typ¬ 
ical  examples  of  comparatively  recent 
works  were  set  forth  in  the  T  Square 
Club’s  exhibition.  Its  arrangement  was  ex¬ 
cellent  and  some  of  the  work  shown  was 
of  very  definite  merit.  A  tendency  to 
adopt  the  English  styles,  both  Gothic  and 
Georgian,  was  quite  generally  displayed, 
which  perhaps  would  lead  to  the  belief 
that  if  in  our  city  houses  indications  of 
ostentation  are  dominant,  in  our  country 
residences  we  are  seeking  substantiality 
and  comfort.  This,  at  least,  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  progress.  But  passing  from 
photograph  to  photograph  a  lack  of  in¬ 
dividuality  was  observed — that  personal 
note  which  one  especially  looks  for  in 
domestic  architecture.  A  majority  of 
the  houses  shown  might  well  have  been 
designed  to  rent  to  any  chance  tenant  so 
little  did  they  seem  to  indicate  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  peculiar  need.  And,  further¬ 
more,  infrequently  did  they  suggest  hav¬ 
ing  been  designed  for  a  specific  site,  but 
rather  for  any  location. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions.  The 
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work  of  Wilson  Eyre  was  notably  indi¬ 
vidual.  Without  eccentricity  it  was 
differentiated  by  a  subtle  originality 
which  apparently  found  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  expression.  Mr.  Eyre’s  designs 
were,  in  the  examples  given,  broken  into 
many  units,  and  not  archeological,  but 
well  related,  harmonious,  and  complete. 
His  interiors  also  were  unusual,  simple, 
and  good.  Aymar  Embury  II  also 
showed  some  excellent  work,  refined,  ma¬ 
ture,  and  dignified,  less  pronouncedly 
original  than  Mr.  Eyre’s,  but  in  some 
respects  more  brilliant  and  scholarly. 
Price  and  McLanahan  likewise  were 
seen  to  have  adventured  in  new  fields,  em¬ 
ploying  the  Gothic  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  farm  house  restorations  and 
not  altogether  i  1  logically  nor  ineffective¬ 
ly.  Charles  A.  Platt’s  country  houses  were 
of  the  palatial  type,  but  interesting  in 
plan  and  finely  proportioned,  manifestly 
luxurious,  but  hospitable  and  intimate, 
and  definitely  purposed  for  the  use  of 
special  occupants.  Duliring,  Okie,  and 
Ziegler  were  represented  by  several  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  country  houses, 
some  of  which,  however,  were  marred  by 
a  restlessness  of  roof  line,  a  lack  of  co¬ 
herence  in  design. 

Referring  again  to  the  relation  of 
house  to  site  mention  should  be  made  of 
a  house  of  ample  proportions  in  stone 


and  stucco  designed  by  Lawrence  Vis- 
scher  Boyd,  and  two  cottages  by  Aymar 
Emburj',  one  for  a  rocky  promontory  and 
the  other  for  a  level  stretch  of  open  coun¬ 
try,  which  demonstrated  well  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  taking  into  account  and  utilizing 
to  advantage  natural  assets. 

Some  interesting  problems  in  remodel¬ 
ing  were  shown  in  successful  solution,  for 
example,  a  stable  made  into  a  residence 
and  a  farm  house  converted  into  a  hand¬ 
some  summer  home.  Two  excellent 
gateways  were  exhibited  as  well  as  some 
interesting  garden  plans  and  house 
interiors. 

And  with  the  architectural  drawings 
and  photographs  were  set  forth  examples 
of  craftsmanship — door  knockers,  pot¬ 
tery,  baskets,  garden  furniture,  and  or¬ 
naments,  sculpture  and  the  like.  Robert 
Bacon,  of  Boston,  contributed  some  de¬ 
signs  for  furniture  which  in  line  and 
color  were  very  pleasing  if  distinctly 
reminiscent  of  the  furniture  of  earlier 
periods.  Three  small  models  of  country 
liouses  were  shown  well  executed  and 
moderately  attractive. 

The  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  which 
serves  as  a  year  book,  contains  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  half-tone  il¬ 
lustrations,  as  well  as  four  full-page  re¬ 
productions  in  color;  and  is  thus,  in 
reality,  a  pictorial  report. 
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THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  S  EXHIBITION 


IT  has  become  a  custom  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute’s  annual  exhibition  to  make, 
each  year,  a  special  feature  of  the  work 
of  one  artist.  Two  years  ago  this  dis¬ 
tinction  was  conferred  upon  Winslow 
Homer  and  a  year  ago  upon  Alfred  East, 
the  British  landscape  painter.  This  year 
it  is  Childe  Hassam.  Invariably  the 
first  gallery  of  the  principal  series  is 
given  over  to  this  one-man  exhibit  which 
thus  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
great  international  display. 

Delightfully  do  Mr.  Hassam’s  paint¬ 
ings  perform  the  function.  Inviting 
contemplation,  they  prove  impressive  on 
the  instant  and  convey  to  the  visitor 
the  joyous  message  of  art.  The 
freshness,  the  spontaneity,  the  color¬ 
ful  charm  of  Mr.  Hassam’s  paintings 


make  themselves  definitely  felt.  The 
value  of  some  artists’  works  loses  in 
aggregation,  but  it  is  not  so  in  this 
instance.  Each  painting  makes  a  special 
contribution.  There  are  in  all  thirty- 
nine  canvases  set  forth,  two  of  which 
only  are  portrait  studies.  Six  or  more  are 
pictures  of  the  sea,  lying  like  sparkling 
sapphire  beyond  rough  walls  of  sun- 
steeped  rock.  These  possess  a  truth 
greater  than  reality,  interpreting  the 
essence  of  truth  in  such  manner  that  the 
impression  is  bound  to  be  recalled  by 
nature.  This  is  impressionism  of  the 
highest  order,  and,  curiously  enough,  of 
the  most  conservative  kind.  Mr.  Has¬ 
sam  is  the  leading  exponent  of  the  Im¬ 
pressionist  School  in  America,  and  yet 
nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  notable  in  his 
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exhibition  at  Pittsburgh  than  the  ab 
sence  alike  of  evidence  of  caprice  or  sci¬ 
entific  experimentation.  To  the  contrary, 
his  work  is  subtle,  scholarly  and  extreme¬ 
ly  mature.  Impressionism,  to  be  sure,  has 
thrown  open  the  door  and  the  window 
and  let  in  the  sunlight,  but  it  has  not  for¬ 
got  that  the  house  of  art  is  built  upon  a 
rock  foundation.  Knowledge  is  here  as 
well  as  feeling  and  the  personal  touch. 
And,  furthermore,  the  display  is  ex¬ 
tremely  varied.  Not  only  are  there  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  woods,  sunny 
hillsides,  mountain  vistas,  street  scenes 
in  New  York  and  Paris.  The  last  are 
specially  interesting,  neither  exaggerating 
nor  yet  underestimating  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  urban  life.  With  the  change  in 
theme,  moreover,  a  change  of  manner  is 
observable,  the  short  stroke  being  aban¬ 
doned  at  times  for  the  felicity  of  sur¬ 
face  finish.  But  through  all  the  work  runs 
the  one  thread  of  individuality  dominat¬ 
ing  the  several  attributes  of  art.  This 
is  that  inherent  originality  without  which 
art  degenerates  into  craft.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Hassam’s  work 
viewed  collectively  is  found  to  epitomize 
the  spirit  of  modernity-  the  spirit  of 
progress. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  paintings  by  Mr.  Hassam  with  those 
of  the  French  Impressionists — Monet, 
Sisley,  Maupra,  Pissaro,  and  Moret, 
which  hang  in  an  adjoining  gallery,  and 
also  a  satisfaction  to  discover  that  the 
introductory  display  gives  the  keynote  to 
the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  Those  in 
authority  have  said  that  the  Carnegie 
Institute’s  exhibition  this  season  attains 
a  higher  standard  than  ever  before  and 
well  may  one  believe  it.  Rarely  outside 
of  a  loan  exhibition,  or  museum  collec¬ 
tion,  does  one  find  so  high  an  average  of 
merit  sustained. 

The  fact  that  foreign  as  well  as  na¬ 
tive  artists  are  represented  in  this  ex¬ 
hibition  differentiates  it  from  all  others 
held  in  America,  but  this  year  less  than 
commonly  is  distinction  to  be  noted  be¬ 
tween  the  paintings  by  Americans  and 
by  those  of  other  nationalities.  One  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  large  gallery, 


in  the  jjlace  of  honor,  hangs  the  portrait 
of  President  Taft,  painted  by  Sorolla, 
and  lent  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  At  the  opposite  end  hangs  John 
W.  Alexander’s  whimsical  portrait  of 
himself  playing  second  role  to  his  lay 
figure,  “The  Tenth  Muse,”  shown  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design’s  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  this  winter.  Another 
painting  by  Mr.  Alexander,  “A  Sum¬ 
mer  Day,”  painted  in  his  characteristic 
manner,  with  the  added  charm  of  anima¬ 
tion,  hangs  in  this  same  gallery,  as  does 
Frank  Duveneck’s  striking  portrait  of 
Mr.  Alexander  painted  many  years  ago. 

The  three  prize  pictures  are  here.  Will¬ 
iam  Orpen’s  self  portrait,  to  which  the 
first  award  was  made,  hangs  to  the  left 
of  “The  Tenth  Muse,”  and  is,  technical¬ 
ly,  an  excellent  performance;  a  piece  of 
jugglery  before  which  those  who  know 
the  difficulties  of  the  craft  stand  amazed 
and  fascinated;  Karl  Anderson’s  im¬ 
pressive  outdoor  figure  painting, 
“Idlers,”  to  which  the  second  award  was 
made;  and  Edward  F.  Rook’s  “Laurel,” 
the  winner  of  the  third  medal;  as  well, 
also,  as  the  four  pictures  receiving  hon¬ 
orable  mention:  Joseph  Oppenheimer’s 
“Chinese  Porcelain,”  Charles  Morris 
Young’s  “Farmhouse — Winter,”  Daniel 
Garber’s  “Hills  of  Byram,”  and  Louis 
Betts’s  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  entitled 
“Apple  Blossoms.”  And  with  these  are 
shown  even  more  notable  canvases  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  not  in 
the  competition  for  awards.  For  ex¬ 
ample.  Cecilia  Beaux’s  “Banner  Bearer,” 
a  portrait  study  of  a  young  girl  with 
classic  cast  of  features,  watching,  with 
half-bated  breath,  some  contest  of  brav¬ 
ery — a  noble  type  of  femininity  admira¬ 
bly  interpreted— in  some  respects  the  best 
work  that  Miss  Beaux  has  produced. 

A  recent  work  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
who  is  by  no  means  a  prolific  producer,  is 
included  in  this  exhibition,  where  it  is 
shown  for  the  first  time.  It  represents 
a  “Winged  Figure”  standing,  as  it  were, 
on  the  “top  o’  the  world,”  with  a  broad 
expanse  of  blue  sea  and  sky,  encircled 
by  a  purple  rising  mist,  as  background. 
Like  all  Mr.  Thayer’s  paintings  it  has 
distinction.  In  suggestion  it  is  sculp- 
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turesque,  in  character  imposing,  but  there 
is  a  certain  slovenliness  about  the  brush- 
work  which  seems  needless — a  jarring 
note  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  purple 
and  blue  which  is  distinctly  unpleasant. 

There  are,  perhaps,  more  notable  por¬ 
traits  included  in  this  exhibition  than  is 
customary.  In  the  first  gallery  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  already  noted  one  finds 
Sargent’s  full-length  portrait  of  Miss 
Brice,  painted  some  years  ago,  but  for 
this  reason  none  the  less  engaging;  da 
Costa’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Evans  Rogers 
Dick;  Sir  James  Gutherie’s  portrait  of 
Mrs.  John  F.  Findlay,  and  Thomas 
Eakin’s  portrait  of  Edward  A.  Schmidt — 


while  in  the  second  large  gallery  will  be 
remarked  portraits  of  conspicuous  merit 
by  Louis  Betts,  Robert  MacCameron, 
Charles  Shannon,  Augustus  John,  and 
Harrington  Mann. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  gallery  hang, 
within  comparatively  close  proximity, 
three  paintings  possessing  kinship  in  in¬ 
tent,  which  have  been  very  differently 
handled.  One  is  by  Cecilia  Beaux,  one 
by  Nicholas  Fechin,  a  Russian,  and  the 
other  by  Richard  E.  Miller,  an  American 
painter  who  resides  in  Paris.  Miss 
Beaux’s  is  entitled  “The  Shawl  Cos¬ 
tume,”  and  represents  a  young  girl  in  a 
fancy  dress  standing  with  arms  out- 
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stretched,  charmingly  poised.  The  other 
two  are  designated  as  portraits,  but  in 
both  instances  interest  is  focused  in  a 
somewhat  similar  costume.  The  canvas 
by  the  Russian  is  broadly  painted  and 
insistent  with  personality — the  one  by 
Mr.  Miller  is  indicative  of  skill,  but  un¬ 
convincing. 

Different  again  in  type  is  Irving  R. 
Wiles’s  portrait  of  a  young  girl  and  horse 
and  William  Sergeant  Kendall’s  portrait 
group — a  mother  and  two  little  girls — 
rendered  with  mature  skill  and  fine 
feeling. 

An  exhibition  of  such  size  must  have 
its  large  canvases  if  it  is  to  be  made  im¬ 
pressive  and  there  are  just  enough  of 
these  this  year  to  lend  proper  accent. 
Frederick  J.  Waugh  contributes  a 
powerful  marine,  “The  Outer  Surf,” 
and  Joseph  Bail  an  excellent  figure 
painting,  “The  Communicants,”  hung 


opposite  ends  of  the  same  gallery. 
E.  A.  Hornel,  of  the  Glasgow  School, 
makes  notable  contribution  in  a  large, 
bright  painting  of  children  chasing 
butterflies  in  a  flowery  meadow ;  and 
La  Touche  sends  two  big  canvases  inter¬ 
esting  in  composition  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive  in  color  and  tone,  “The  Bridge  of 
Arts,”  and  “Italian  Comedians.” 

There  is  something  very  ingenuous  in 
Stanhope  Forbes’s  painting  of  a  coun¬ 
try  lane,  down  which  a  horse  and  car¬ 
riage  are  appearing,  the  gate  being  held 
open  bv  a  little  English  lass;  and  some¬ 
thing  very  virile  as  well  as  esthetic  in 
a  winter  picture  transcribed  with  no  less 
subtlety  than  strength  by  Constantine 
Krijitski,  a  Russian  painter. 

Charles  Cottet  sends  a  strong  and 
toneful  portrait  study  of  a  young  woman 
in  a  rose-colored  hat,  besides  a  little  view 
of  Venice;  and  William  M.  Chase  con- 
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tributes,  in  somewhat  similar  vein,  two 
figure  paintings  and  an  interior  which 
possess  enduring  merit.  Not  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  has  Mr.  Chase  been  so  well 
represented  in  any  single  exhibition. 

Although  the  portraits  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  of  dominant  interest  the  land¬ 
scapes  are  no  less  meritorious.  Willard 
L.  Metcalf,  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Bruce 
Crane,  Leonard  Ochtman,  Charles  H. 
Davis,  Edward  W.  Redfield,  W.  Elmer 
Schofield,  William  S.  Robinson,  Louis 
Paul  Dessar,  Ben  Foster,  and  Henry  W. 
Ranger  all  make  notable  contributions 
indicative  of  increased  strength  and 
skill. 

Of  more  than  usual  charm  is  a  marine, 
“Mid  Ocean,”  by  Emil  Carlsen,  and  of 
special  significance  are  two  paintings  by 


Charles  Woodbury,  “The  Valley,”  and 
“The  Storm  at  Sea.” 

H.  O.  Tanner  sends  two  small  can¬ 
vases — Biblical  themes — more  interest¬ 
ing  and  insistently  artistic  than  his 
customary  large  ones.  Impossible  would 
it  be  to  mention  each  or  all  of  the  several 
exhibits  and  yet  equally  impossible  does 
it  seem  to  leave  many  unmentioned.  With 
so  high  an  average  and  so  large  a  dis¬ 
play  only  the  merest  suggestion  can  be 
given  in  so  brief  a  review.  But  the  value 
and  significance  of  the  exhibition  lies 
obviously  in  its  collective  strength — in 
the  indication  it  gives  of  high  ideals, 
sturdy  purpose  and  well-directed  effort, 
not  on  the  part  of  a  few  but  of  many, 
and  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
Europe. 
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THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  ARTS 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  was  formed  at  a 
convention  held  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Again,  as  this  issue  of  Art  and 
Progress  comes  from  the  press,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  art  societies  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  assemble  at  the  National 
Capital  to  inquire  into  the  present  state 
of  art  among  us.  Twelve  months  ago 
they  came  together  to  organize  a  na¬ 
tional  body  which  should  serve  to  unify 
interests  and  advance  the  cause  of  art 
in  America.  Now  they  come  to  learn 
results  and  give  impetus  to  a  movement 
still  in  its  infancy.  Those  who  sent  out 
the  call  for  the  first  convention  were  of 
the  belief  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  concentration  of  forces — that  in  art 
as  in  other  avenues  of  activity  the  best 
results  could  only  be  obtained  through 
intelligent  co-operation.  Were  they 
right?  The  record  of  the  past  year  jus¬ 


tifies  the  conviction.  The  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Arts  now  numbers,  as  chapters, 
ninety  established  organizations — Art 
Societies,  Museums,  University  Schools, 
Civic  Improvement  Associations — and 
about  one  thousand  associate  members — 
professional  artists,  architects,  and  lay¬ 
men,  vitally  interested  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  art.  Its  membership  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  section  of  the  country ;  the 
chapters  and  associate  members  are 
scattered  from  California  to  Massachu¬ 
setts,  from  Minnesota  to  Texas.  Thus 
it  has  already  become  widely  represen¬ 
tative.  A  year  is  not  long  in  which  to 
accomplish  large  results,  but  the  work 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Arts  has  met  with 
encouraging  success.  Early  in  the  fall  a 
request  was  received  at  the  office  of  the 
organization  at  Washington  for  a  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  American  paint¬ 
ings,  to  be  shown  in  the  Public  Library, 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  all  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  insurance  being  guaran¬ 
teed.  The  exhibition  was  assembled  and 
sent  and  was  most  appreciatively  re¬ 
ceived.  It  was  visited  bv  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  persons  and  two  sales  were  made — 
one  a  picture  bv  Paul  Dougherty  which 
was  purchased  for  a  permanent  municipal 
art  collection.  From  Fort  Worth  these 
pictures  were  sent  to  New  Orleans  where 
they  were  exhibited  by  the  City  Art 
Association  with  good  result,  impetus 
again  being  given  to  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  public  collection.  Later,  a 
collection  similar  in  character  was  sent 
to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  New  Ulm. 
in  which  cities  it  was  shown  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minnesota  State  Art  So¬ 
ciety.  To  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
twenty  oil  paintings  by  well-known  con¬ 
temporary  artists  were  sent  in  April, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  a  collection  of 
thirty  water  colors  was  sent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exhibition  to  Henderson,  North 
Carolina.  These  exhibitions  have  been 
carefully  selected,  and  catalogued,  and 
promptly  shipped.  They  have  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  educational  and  at  the  same 
time  pleasurable,  the  purpose  being  to 
establish  a  standard  and  create  active 
interest  in  the  establishment  of  town  or 
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city  galleries.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  lias  secured 
typewritten;,  authoritative  lectures  on 
Fine  Arts  subjects,  profusely  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  slides,  which  it  has  been 
able  to  lend  to  small  towns  where  lec¬ 
turers  could  not  be  obtained.  It  has. 
furthermore,  served  as  a  general  bureau 
of  information  directing  inquiries  to  the 
right  source  for  response  and  bringing 
into  closer  relationship  kindred  organiza¬ 
tions,  besides  establishing  this  magazine 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  The  work  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  is  scarcely  begun — 
the  gateway  to  its  opportunities  is 
but  just  open.  It  occupies  a  field  here¬ 
tofore  vacant.  Through  traveling  exhi¬ 
bitions,  a  lecture  bureau,  its  publications, 
and  its  standing  committees,  it  can  per¬ 
form  service  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
people  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  We  are  a  commercial  people 
and  we  are  living  in  a  commercial  age, 
and  our  hope  of  salvation  lies  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  higher  senses.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  appreciation 
of  beauty  is  a  safeguard  to  citizenship. 
The  man  who  has  within  himself  the 
power  of  enjoyment  which  this  gives  is 
enviably  rich.  It  is  this  power  alone 
which  prevents  discontent  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  evils.  To  reach  the  people  a 
national  organization  is  essential  and 
one  composed  not  alone  of  professional 
artists  but  artists  and  laymen.  This  re¬ 
quirement  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts  fulfills. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

It  is  strange  how  difficult  it  is  for 
many  persons  to  grasp  the  national  idea 
- — to  look  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
localism.  Sometimes  one  is  prone  to 
wonder  whether  the  English  phrase  “The 
States”  is  not  nearer  the  popular  con¬ 
ception  than  the  more  correct  appella¬ 
tion.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  the  city  wall 
that  is  most  confining.  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
National  Gallery.  It  belongs  not  to 


Washington,  but  to  all  the  cities  and  all 
the  States,  therefore  it  has  but  lukewarm 
support.  It  can  wait  for  appropriations 
from  Congress  while  those  who  clamor 
are  satisfied.  Who  clamors  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery?  None  save,  perhaps, 
those  who  feel  the  weight  of  personal 
or  official  responsibility.  A  good  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made;  it  will  grow — “all 
things  come  to  those  who  wait” — but 
meantime  what  a  waste  of  opportunity ! 
Since  the  National  Gallery  collection 
was  put  on  view  in  the  New  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  in  March  it  has  been 
visited  on  an  average  by  more  than  five 
hundreds  persons  a  day,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  tourists.  These  people  come  to 
Washington  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  carry  back  with  them  definite 
impressions.  A  collection  of  art  such  as 
might  be  assembled  by  the  Nation  would 
be  bound  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  in 
the  formation  of  taste,  the  establishment 
of  small,  worthy,  provincial  galleries.  Ali 
credit  is  due  those  in  authority  who  have 
made  the  utmost  of  the  facilities  afforded 
and  opened  to  the  people  the  collections 
donated  by  public-spirited  citizens,  set¬ 
ting  them  forth  to  the  best  advantage. 
But  one  cannot  build  without  support. 
The  National  Gallery  cannot  indefinitely 
remain  a  matter  of  private  beneficence. 
We  are  no  longer  an  infant  nation. 
Among  the  progressive  nations  of  the 
world  we  stand  foremost  and  yet  as  cen¬ 
turies  pass  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
forgotten.  “There  are  but  two  tilings  that 
are  permanent,”  said  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur¬ 
ray  Butler  once,  “and  these  are  art  and 
ideas.”  We  are  spending  lavishly — we 
are  buying  in  regal  fashion — but  we  are 
passing  with  utter  disregard  that  thing 
which  is  priceless  and  which  is  lasting 
when  secured.  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  legislators,  but  of  the  people  at 
large. 

THE  COST  OF  ART 

There  was  something  horrifying  in  the 
enormous  prices  paid  for  paintings  at 
the  Yerkes  sale  a  few  weeks  ago  in  New 
York.  If  money  is  a  test  of  art  appre¬ 
ciation  one  should  perhaps  witness  this 
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ascendance  of  value  with  great  com¬ 
plaisance,  but  is  it?  When  many  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  are  paid  for  a  single  canvas 
is  it  because  it  is  a  great  work  of  art,  or 
because  it  is  property?  Are  the  values 
which  now  obtain  true  values  or  false? 
Are  men  beginning  to  speculate  in  art  as 
in  other  marketable  material?  And,  if  so, 
with  what  result?  That  fabulous  sums 
will  be  tied  up  in  such  possessions  and 
that  Museums  will  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  private  speculator.  All 
will  admit  that  genius  cannot  be  over¬ 
paid,  and  that  rarity  is  ample  excuse 
for  costliness,  but  when  pictures  can  he 
so  cleverly  and  successfully  “faked” 
that  experts  cannot  establish  the  decep¬ 
tion,  is  the  claim  sustained?  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  not  often  genius  that  profits. 
The  painters  of  the  pictures  that  bring 
the  highest  prices  are  long  since  dead 
and  those  to  whom  the  profits  accrue 
have  merely  acted  as  merchants,  it  is 
not  a  question,  as  some  one  has  said,  of 
trying  to  explain  to  the  farmer  why  his 
cow  is  worth  only  forty  dollars  and  a 
cow  painted  by  Troyon  is  worth  forty 
thousand  but  rather  of  establishing  a 
standard  of  true  value.  If  art  is  to 
flourish  in  our  day  and  generation  its 
jmtrons  must  be  art  lovers  as  well  as 
art  buyers.  Perchance  they  are. 


NOTES 


The  Second  National 

CITY  PLANNING  r,  r  ,  ,  • , 

Conference  on  City 
CONFERENCE  p|ann;nff  and  t]le  pro|j. 

lems  of  Congestion  was  held  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  May  2d-4th.  There  was  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  about  eighty  out-of-town  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  by  their  membership 
every  national  society  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  any  phase  of  city  planning  work. 
It  was  notable,  too,  that  every  man  pres¬ 
ent  commanded  interest  for  work  that 
he  had  himself  done,  or  was  doing.  The 
newspapers  referred  to  the  gathering  as 
a  congress  of  “experts,”  and  it  was  that 
to  rather  an  unusual  degree.  To  excep¬ 
tional  degree,  it  was,  also,  a  Conference 
and  not  a  convention.  The  relatively 
small  number  of  delegates  and  their  per¬ 
sonnel  made  discussion  easy  and  infor¬ 


mal.  Practically  every  paper  read  was 
followed  by  a  few  minutes  of  terse  and 
enlightening  general  discussion — which 
proved,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  Conference.  The 
papers  had  been  prepared  with  much 
care,  but  no  ambiguous  statement,  no 
exaggeration  of  facts,  no  half  truth, 
passed  unchallenged.  There  was  an 
hour’s  good-natured  discussion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  one  word  “congestion,” 
and  at  the  end  admission  that  no  defini¬ 
tion  had  been  framed  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  Among  those  present  were 
architects,  such  as  Grosvenor  At  ter  bury 
and  John  M.  Carrere;  landscape  archi¬ 
tects,  such  as  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 
and  John  Nolen;  Mayors,  such  as  those 
of  Hartford  and  of  Omaha;  engineers, 
such  as  George  S.  Webster,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Surveys  in  Philadelphia; 
Nelson  P.  Lewis,  of  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate,  New  York;  and  Major  Shirley, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Topographical  Sur¬ 
vey  in  Baltimore;  secretaries  of  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  E.  T.  Hartman,  of  the 
M  assaehusetts  Civic  League;  Richard 
B.  Watrous,  of  the  American  Civic  As¬ 
sociation,  George  E.  Hooker,  of  the  City 
Club,  Chicago;  social  workers,  such  as 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Lawrence  Veiller, 
and  John  M.  Glenn;  park  enthusiasts, 
such  as  Andrew  W.  Crawford,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Henry  A.  Barker,  of  Provi¬ 
dence;  men  who  have  made  for  them¬ 
selves  individual  roles,  such  as  Hon. 
Frederick  C.  Howe,  of  Cleveland,  J. 
Horace  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leslie  W.  Miller,  of  Philadelphia. 
All  of  these  men  were  heard  from,  either 
by  formal  paper  or  in  the  discussion. 
The  program  was  long,  full,  and  inter¬ 
esting,  though  confined  to  three  main 
topics,  or  aspects,  of  the  subject. 

As  the  Conference  opened  with  an 
evening  session,  the  hours  of  the  first 
day,  during  which  the  delegates  were 
arriving,  were  given  up  to  entertain¬ 
ment.  An  automobile  ride  about  town  in 
the  morning  was  followed  by  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Rochester  hosts,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  local  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Conference  re¬ 
ceived  the  guests  in  his  home.  The  fea- 
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hire  of  the  opening  session,  which  was 
popular  in  character,  was  a  brilliant 
paper  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  introductory  to 
the  general  subject.  The  papers  of  the 
next  day  were  devoted  to  Congestion — 
in  the  morning  to  its  causes  and  in  the 
afternoon  to  its  relief.  In  the  evening 
there  was  a  banquet.  The  last  day  was 
devoted,  in  the  morning,  to  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  and  in  the  afternoon  to 
legal  procedure.  By  vote  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  name  was  shortened  to 
American  Conference  on  City  Planning, 
the  word  national  being  dropped  in 
recognition  of  the  presence  of  represen¬ 
tatives  from  Canada;  and  the  executive 
committee  was  continued,  with  power  to 
add  to  its  number,  and  authority  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  third  conference  next  year. 

There  is  paradoxical 
CITY  suggestion  in  the  term 

forestry  “City  Forestry,”  and 

yet  more  than  a  dozen  of  our  principal 
cities  have  well-organized  Departments 
of  Forestry,  the  executive  officer  of 
which  is  designated  as  the  City  Forester. 
It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Club  that  in  January,  1909,  a 
Chicago  Tree  Committee  was  formed  with 
the  Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  as  chairman.  This 
committee  secured  the  adoption  of  an  ordi¬ 
nance  giving  control  of  trees  in  the  city 
streets  to  a  special  Park  Commission  and 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  City 
Forester.  The  duties  of  the  Forester  were 
to  advise  and  assist  persons  wishing  to 
plant  trees  and  to  have  general  charge 
of  the  trees  in  the  streets.  To  this  po¬ 
sition  Mr.  J.  H.  Prost  was  appointed. 
The  condition  of  the  city’s  finances  was 
such  that  no  appropriation  could  be  made 
other  than  for  the  Forester’s  salary  and 
incidental  expenses,  so  the  work  had  to 
be  confined  to  the  supervision  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  private  effort,  the  protecting  of 
existing  trees  and  the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  number,  location  and 
condition  of  trees  at  that  time  standing. 
An  active  campaign  was  opened,  instruc¬ 
tive  pamphlets  giving  information  con¬ 
cerning  tree  planting  and  urging  its  in¬ 
terest  and  importance  were  printed  for 


free  distribution,  the  co-operation  of  the 
newspapers  was  sought  as  well  as  of  the 
police  department,  the  telephone,  elec¬ 
tric  light,  and  gas  companies.  The  aid 
of  private  citizens  in  removing  dead  trees 
was  solicited  by  postal  card,  and  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  were  given  before  the 
various  social  clubs.  The  result  was  that 
an  enormous  amount  of  enthusiasm  was 
aroused  and  considerable  work  done  in 
an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  About  600  trees  and  1,000  shrubs 
were  planted  within  the  first  six  months 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  Forester.  And  the  work  goes  on. 
Within  the  past  year  hundreds  of  trees 
have  been  planted  by  the  various  im¬ 
provement  associations.  Through  the 
special  Park  Commission  it  has  been 
made  possible  for  every  school  child  in 
the  city  to  obtain  a  small  seedling  tree 
at  a  cost  of  one  cent.  These  trees  were 
furnished  and  delivered  by  one  of  the 
department  stores  with  the  permission 
of  the  school  board.  In  this  way  the 
child  is  able  to  feel  that  he  or  she  is 
doing  something  for  the  improvement  of 
the  city  and  immediately  becomes  a  guar¬ 
dian  of  its  future  beauty.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  City  Forester,  which  are 
well  directed  and  untiring,  Chicago  is 
beginning  to  realize  its  motto,  “Urbs 
in  Horto.” 


TREE  PLANT¬ 
ING  IN  DENVER 


Over  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  young  shade  trees 
were  given  away  by 
Denver,  on  April  9th,  to  its  citizens,  by 
whom  they  were  promptly  planted.  This 
distribution  of  free  trees  is  an  annual 
custom  in  Denver,  originating  five  years 
ago  during  Mayor  Speer’s  first  term. 
This  year  the  requests  for  trees  exceeded 
the  supply  by  several  thousand.  The 
trees  arrived  a  week  ahead  of  the  date 
of  distribution  and  were  set  out  on  va¬ 
cant  lots  in  three  sections  of  the  city. 
Between  the  time  of  their  arrival  and 
their  distribution,  15,000  orders  were 
made  out  to  individuals  on  application 
at  the  Mayor’s  office.  Then  the  orders  gave 
out  and  the  remaining  1,700  trees  were 
given  to  working  people  and  others,  who 
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were  unable  to  leave  their  duties  to  get 
the  orders  but  who  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  stations  in  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  some  left  over.  Three 
kinds  of  trees — maple,  elm,  and  poplar — - 
were  provided  and  the  applicants 
were  permitted  to  make  a  choice.  The 
Forestry  Department  has  kept  careful 
check  of  the  result  of  this  annual  tree 
distribution  and  reports  that,  whereas 
in  190G  only  sixty  per  cent  of  the  trees 
given  out,  lived,  in  1909,  eighty-two  per 
cent  of  the  planting  was  successful.  Five 
thousand  dollars  was  spent  by  the  city  in 
the  purchase  of  these  trees,  and  next 
year,  in  all  probability,  the  apppropria- 
tion  will  be  larger.  Photographs  taken 
at  the  several  distributing  centers  on 
the  day  of  distribution  present  interest¬ 
ing  and  animated  scenes,  Denver,  for 
the  nonce,  being  apparently  converted 
into  a  city  of  walking  trees. 

According  to  reports 

of  the  American  Civic 
improvement  Association  there  is  a 

constantly  growing  interest  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  civic  improvement,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  relates  to  the  physical 
development  of  communities.  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
new  societies  of  men  and  women  are  be¬ 
ing  organized  to  undertake  definite  work. 
Their  activities  cover  a  wide  range  of 
laudable  endeavor,  from  the  movement 
which  proposes  to  clean  the  back  yards 
of  individual  homes  and  to  engage  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  growing  of  flowers  to  the  pre¬ 
tentious  undertaking  of  adopting  a 
comprehensive  formula  for  municipal 
growth,  known  as  the  city  plan.  A 
marked  degree  of  interest  is  manifested 
in  this  larger  effort-  the  substitution  of 
systematic  endeavor  for  the  haphazard 
method  in  the  building  of  cities.  Many 
of  the  new  cities  of  the  west  are  wisely 
planning,  years  in  advance,  for  the  future 
development  while  many  cities  in  the 
east,  dissatisfied  with  the  old  order  of 
things,  are  engaged  in  their  replanning. 
Dallas,  Texas,  is  a  type  of  the  former, 
and  Reading,  Pa.,  of  the  latter  class. 
In  almost  every  city,  town  or  village 
where  there  is  an  improvement  society 


well-directed  efforts  are  being  exerted 
for  the  elimination  of  the  billboard,  and 
many  cities,  through  organized  efforts  of 
clubs  of  various  characters,  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  solve  the  smoke  problem. 

With  all  of  these  activities  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Civic  Association  is  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  and  is  lending  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  by  means  of  helpful  pamphlets  and 
bulletins,  which  are  in  fact  text  books 
in  various  phases  of  improvement  work. 
The  Association  established  its  general 
offices  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  first 
of  January,  and  with  the  change  have 
come  greatly  increased  opportunities  for 
efficient  service.  Richard  B.  Watrous, 
secretary  of  the  Association,  is  in  charge 
of  the  offices,  which  are  located  in  the 
Union  Trust  Building. 


THE  ALllRIGIIT 
GALLERY, 
BUFFALO 


An  interesting  record 
of  well-directed  activity 
is  given  in  the  April 
issue  of  Academy  Notes 
and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  Academy,  recently  published. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  a 
notable  series  of  exhibitions  has  been 
held  during  the  past  season  in  the  Al¬ 
bright  Gallery,  including  the  works  of 
both  American  and  foreign  artists.  A 
special  feature  has  been  made  of  one- 
man  exhibitions,  artists  whose  works 
gave  token  of  unusual  individuality  being 
invited  to  show  selected  groups  of  their 
paintings.  Among  those  who  have  most 
recently  been  accorded  this  honor  are 
Alfred  East,  Emil  Carlsen,  Frederick 
Ballard  Williams,  and  Childe  Hassam. 
Occasionally  two,  and  sometimes  three, 
artists  have  exhibited  simultaneously — a 
gallery  being  set  aside  for  each.  This 
has  given  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
Buffalo  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
artists’  leading  characteristics  and  to 
formulate  definite  impressions  through 
comparative  study.  Pictorial  photographs, 
small  American  bronzes,  drawings,  and 
etchings,  as  well  as  the  work  of  local 
artists,  have  been  displayed  at  the  Al¬ 
bright  Gallery  during  the  past  winter. 
It  is  well  worth  noting,  moreover,  that 
forty-three  sales  have  been  made  from 
transient  exhibitions,  and  that  from  com- 
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missions  on  these  a  sufficient  amount  was 
realized  to  completely  cover  the  cost  to 
the  Academy,  which  included  transpor¬ 
tation,  insurance,  and  printing.  The 
Academy,  itself,  has  been  a  purchaser, 
adding  to  its  permanent  collection  works 
by  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  Thomas  W. 
Dewing,  Childe  Hassam  and  Emil  Carl- 
sen.  For  the  high  standard  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  their  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  all  credit  is  due  Miss  Cornelia  B. 
Sage  who,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Kurtz, 
has  acted  as  director. 


A  unique  competition 
picturesque  ]las  recently  been  held 
Rochester  jn  Rochester  which 
competition  might  wen  he  instituted 
in  other  cities.  To  attract  the  attention 
of  citizens  to  the  value  of  civic  beauty,  to 
open  blind  eyes  to  that  which  is  pic¬ 
turesque  in  Rochester  and  vicinity,  and 
to  encourage  local  artists  to  transcribe 
those  things  which  are  of  local  signifi¬ 
cance,  a  private  citizen  instituted  a  com¬ 
petition,  through  the  Art  Department  of 
the  Mechanics  Institute,  for  the  best 
sketches  in  black  and  white  illustrating 
the  picturesque  aspects  of  Rochester.  The 
result  was  some  interesting  discoveries, 
not  only  of  the  picturesque,  but  the 
unsightly;  blemishes  in  the  way  of  bill 
boards,  telegraph  wires,  and  the  like, 
forcing  themselves  upon  attention  in  a 
surprising  manner.  So  successful  was 
the  competition  in  actual  result  and  in¬ 
terest  aroused  that  a  second  competition 
of  similar  scope  has  been  instituted.  The 
prizes  are  comparatively  small,  but  am¬ 
ple  time  is  allotted,  January  4,  1911,  be¬ 
ing  named  as  the  date  of  entry. 


NOTES  FROM 
PHILADELPHIA 


At  the  same  time  that 
the  T  Square  Club  held 
its  architectural  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  special  exhibitions  of 
paintings  by  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  and 
Herman  Dudley  Murphy  were  set  forth 
in  adjacent  galleries  at  the  same  insti¬ 
tution.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Plastic  Club 
from  April  8th  to  30th  an  exhibition  of 
illustrations  by  members,  among  whom 
are  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  Jessie  Will- 


cox  Smith,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green, 
Gertrude  Kay,  Ethel  Brown,  Anita  Le¬ 
roy  Pemberton,  and  others.  The  Plas¬ 
tic  Club  is  an  organization  of  women 
artists.  About  a  year  ago  two  houses 
were  purchased  and  transformed  into  a 
club  house  with  an  excellent  gallery  on 
the  top  floor.  During  the  past  year  the 
Club  has  been  very  active  and  successful. 
The  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club  has  also 
been  holding  an  exhibition —  the  annual 
exhibition  of  its  members’  works.  Among 
the  exhibitors  were  Thomas  B.  Anshutz, 
Edward  W.  Redfield,  Richard  B.  Farley, 
and  Fred  Wagner. 


Since  the  removal  of 

NOTES  FROM  ^  gt  j  ^  Art  Mu_ 

st.  louis  seum  from  its  old  site 
at  19th  and  Locust  Streets  to  its  beauti¬ 
ful  new  home  in  Forest  Park,  more  inter¬ 
est  has  been  taken  in  art  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis.  While 
formerly  few  people  visited  the  museum 
and  many  did  not  even  know  of  its 
existence,  now  thousands  visit  it  and  on 
Sunday  afternoons  the  galleries  are 
crowded  with  people. 

Besides  the  permanent  collection,  there 
are  traveling  exhibitions  which  come  to 
the  museum  from  time  to  time,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  very  interesting  collection 
of  pastels  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fromuth, 
and  a  collection  of  pictures  in  water 
color,  temperas,  and  pastel  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Robinson,  which  were  recently 
shown. 

The  “2  x  4”  held  its  fourth  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Artists’  Guild  from 
March  19th  to  April  15th.  This  or¬ 
ganization  is  composed  of  fifteen  local 
artists,  among  whom  are  E.  H.  Wuerpel, 
F.  O.  Sylvester,  Jesse  Watson,  Dawson 
Watson,  Rogert  Bringhurst,  F.  H.  Wool- 
rych,  and  T.  P.  Barnett. 


ART  IN 
ST.  PAUL 


The  St.  Paul  Institute 

of  Arts  and  Sciences 

has  received  a  gift  of 
five  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Hiram  Pow¬ 
ers — busts  in  marble  of  Eve  Disconso¬ 
late,  The  Greek  Slave,  and  C'lytie;  a  full- 

length  figure  in  plaster  of  Penserosa, 

and  a  bust  in  the  same  material  of  Gen- 
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eral  Sheridan.  They  were  purchased 
from  the  daughters  of  the  sculptor,  who 
are  still  living  in  Florence,  and  presented 
to  the  institute  by  four  citizens  of  St. 
Paul. 

In  the  Institute  Galleries  the  American 
Photographic  Salon  was  exhibited  some 
weeks  ago,  and  later  a  preliminary  view 
of  the  paintings  assembled  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts  for  the  State  Art 
Society  of  Minnesota.  The  latter  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  art  exhibits  ever 
held  in  St.  Paul.  The  papers  gave  gener¬ 
ous  space  to  it,  and  the  widespread  inter¬ 
est  in  the  collection  was  evidenced  by  the 
attendance  which  averaged  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  day.  Popular  interest  was  stim¬ 
ulated  by  a  novel  voting  contest  by  which 
visitors  indicated  their  preferences 
among  the  pictures  which  were  for  sale. 
The  choice  fell  finally  upon  “Quebec 
from  the  St.  Charles,”  by  Birge  Harri¬ 
son,  which  will  henceforth  be  hung  in 
the  Institute  as  the  permanent  property 
of  the  city. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  lecture 
courses  the  Institute  has,  during  the 
past  season,  been  conducting  special 
courses  in  four  or  five  of  the  public 
school  buildings,  each  lecture  being 
given  in  rotation.  The  purpose  of  these 
lectures  was  to  interest  neighborhood 
audiences  and  the  success  has  been  so 
evident  that  the  work  will  not  only  be 
continued  but  broadened. 


ART  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  CHICAGO 


The  Chicago  Public 
School  Art  Society  was 
organized  in  1894. 
Through  its  efforts 
there  are  now  over  twelve  hundred  works 
of  art,  valued  approximately  at  $18,000, 
distributed  in  one  hundred  and  two  of 
the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  two 
small  art  libraries  established.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  are  photographs  of  famous 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  architectural 
monuments,  lithographs,  and  prints,  but 
some  are  original  paintings.  Within  the 
past  two  years  a  special  fund  was  raised 
among  the  governing  members  of  the  Art 
Institute  to  secure  mural  paintings  for  a 
Technical  High  School.  These  paint¬ 
ings,  in  the  form  of  four  panels,  were 


executed  from  sketches  entered  in  a  prize 
competition  among  advanced  students  of 
the  Art  Institute.  They  have  been  placed 
in  the  corridor  of  the  High  School  and 
represent  various  phases  of  technical 
shop  work.  In  addition  to  all  this,  two 
large  loan  exhibitions  of  paintings  by 
Chicago  Artists  have  been  circulated 
among  the  schools.  Constantly  increas¬ 
ing  requests  for  assistance  is  evidence  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  accomplished. 


THE  CHAR¬ 
COAL  CLUB 
OF  BALTIMORE 


One  of  the  oldest  art 
organizations  in  Balti¬ 
more  is  the  Charcoal 
Club,  which  was  formed 
over  twenty-five  years  ago  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advancing  the  development  of 
art  in  that  city.  A  school  was  immedi¬ 
ately  opened  and  its  life  classes,  which 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Baltimore, 
have  been  continued  uninterruptedly  to 
the  present  time.  Many  men  and  women 
have  obtained  their  training  in  this 
school.  During  the  past  winter  several 
notable  exhibitions  of  paintings  by  Bal¬ 
timore  artists  have  been  held  in  its  school 
galleries,  besides  which  small  weekly  ex¬ 
hibitions  have  been  held  of  members’ 
works  on  Saturday  nights.  A  new  fea¬ 
ture,  introduced  this  year,  is  an  outdoor 
class,  the  school  room  being  abandoned 
for  the  country  and  the  model  posing  in 
the  open.  Yet  another  feature  is  the 
sending  of  students  unable  to  afford  the 
expense  to  neighboring  cities  to  view  im¬ 
portant  exhibitions.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Charcoal  Club  a  successful  loan 
exhibition  of  paintings  was  held  in  Bal¬ 
timore  in  January,  1909.  and  plans  are 
being  made  now  for  a  similar  display  to 
be  set  forth  in  1911. 


HANDICRAFT 

LEAGUE 


In  Boston  in  1907  a 
National  League  of 
Handicraft  Societies 
was  formed  to  bring  together  the  various 
organizations  with  similar  aims,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  small  traveling  exhibition  which 
would  set  a  standard,  and  a  traveling 
library  of  technical  books,  as  well  as  to 
revive  the  publication  of  Handicraft,  a 
little  magazine  devoted  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts.  The  first  annual  conference  was 
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held  at  Deerfield,  the  second  at  Balti¬ 
more,  the  third  is  announced  for  the 
coming  fall  in  Chicago.  The  traveling 
exhibition  for  the  year  1910-11  will  be 
limited  to  Leather  Work,  including  book¬ 
binding,  printing,  illuminating,  and  de¬ 
signs  for  reproduction,  and  will  start  on 
its  circuit  about  the  first  of  July.  “The 
League,”  it  is  stated  in  the  April  issue 
of  Handicraft ,  “desires  within  its  mem¬ 
bership  every  organization  which  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  furthering  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  revival  of  the  handicrafts. 
The  more  fully  the  League  represents 
such  activities  throughout  the  country 
and  is  able,  through  the  conferences,  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  its  monthly,  to  influence 
their  aims  and  guide  their  work,  the 
sooner  will  the  arts  and  crafts  movement 
become  a  live  and  progressive  element 
of  which  the  public  is  actively  conscious. 
When  this  time  comes  the  false  distinc¬ 
tions  of  the  nineteenth  century  between 
the  fine  arts  and  other  forms  of  art  will 
disappear  and  the  artist  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  achievements  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  beauty  regardless  of  his  me¬ 
dium  of  expression.” 


An  interesting  deserip- 
of  the  International  Ex¬ 
position  at  Brussels, 
which  was  formally 
opened  last  month,  is  given  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  American  Architect,  by  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Swales,  architect,  of  London.  He 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
AT  BRUSSELS 


says : 

“The  very  extensive  buildings  erected 
by  Germany  are  almost  finished.  Hol¬ 
land  is  well  represented  with  a  large, 
happily  composed  structure  in  the  gay 
and  typical  Dutch  Renaissance  style, 
and  a  gorgeous  garden;  it  will  probabtj7 
be  completed  shortly  after,  if  not  in  time 
for,  the  opening.  It  will  be  the  best  of 
flic  foreign  architectural  representations. 
Spain  has  produced  a  fine  Moresque, 
solid-appearing  structure  with  an  open 
court — an  exquisite  reproduction  of  the 
Court  of  Lions  of  the  Alhambra.  France, 
the  French  colonies — Algeria,  Tunis, 
etc.,  and  the  city  of  Paris  are  erecting 
very  extensive  and  characteristic  build¬ 
ings  from  designs  of  Messieurs  de  Mon- 


tarnal,  Bouvard,  Lefevre,  Umbdenstock, 
and  Acker,  whose  names  are  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  excellence  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  work;  but,  unfortunately,  France 
is  far  behind  with  her  building  work  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  her  exhibits  will 
be  ready  before  the  middle  of  June.  All 
of  the  main  buildings  erected  by  the  ex¬ 
position  company  are  practically  com¬ 
pleted  ;  all  have  been  designed  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Ernest  Acker,  the  architect-in-chief. 
They  are  fine  buildings,  in  free  classic 
style.  The  facade  of  the  principal  build¬ 
ing  is  designed  in  imitation  of  a  masonry 
structure,  with  colored  marble  columns 
and  panels  with  a  great  deal  of  bronze 
and  gilded  ornament,  suggestive  some¬ 
what  of  the  work  of  Charles  Gamier.  The 
trellis  decorations  and  the  exceptionally 
beautiful  formal  gardening  will  be  fea¬ 
tures  corresponding  to  this  exposition  as 
did  the  cascades  at  St.  Louis  and  the 
lighting  at  Buffalo.”  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  has  only  an  unofficial  and 
unimportant  exhibit  in  the  industrial  hall, 
though  Brazil  and  Uruguay  have  erected 
fine  buildings  on  well-chosen  sites,  and 
every  nation  of  Europe  will  be  well  rep¬ 
resented. 


IN  THE  MAGAZINES 


The  current  magazines  present  more 
than  their  usual  quota  of  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  on  subjects  pertaining  to  art.  The 
Century  offers  a  genuine  surprise  in  an 
illustrated  article  on  Jean  Fran£ois  Mil¬ 
let’s  drawings  of  American  Indians,  con¬ 
tributed  by  De  Cost  Smith.  That  the  great 
French  peasant  painter  had  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  American  Indian  comes  in¬ 
deed  as  news  to  the  majority.  This  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  seems,  was  got  at  second  hand 
from  Catlin’s  portraits  of  Indians,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Paris,  and  from  stirring  ac¬ 
counts  of  adventure  at  Ft.  Mackenzie  re¬ 
lated,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  by 
Bodmer.  In  the  Harper’s  is  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  and  informing  article  by  Charles  H. 
Caffin  on  Thomas  C.  Gotch,  an  English 
artist,  little  known  in  America,  whose 
pictures  of  childhood  and  girlhood  have 
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without  question  much  charm.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  “Ancient  Crafts  in  Modern 
New  York”  is  given  in  the  same  maga¬ 
zine  by  Philip  Verrill  Michels,  who  tes¬ 
tifies  that  in  a  search  for  these  crafts¬ 
men,  he  “visited  weavers  busy  at  looms, 
such  as  man  has  employed  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  years;  saw  black  Vulcans  labori- 
ouslv  heating  red  copper  into  shape  in 
the  manner  that  man  has  employed  since 
the  days  he  dwelt  in  tents;  beheld,  at  a 
woodcarver’s  shop,  art  that  defies  the 
onrush  of  invention ;  saw  music-laden 
violins  born  as  in  the  hoary  past;  wit¬ 
nessed  the  antediluvian  method  whereby 
cold  iron  is  hand  wrought  into  pleasing 
forms  and  hard  bronze  is  cast  as  it  was 
when  the  stone  tool  knew  no  iron  rival.” 
The  Scribner’s  contains  an  article  by  R. 
T.  II.  Halsey  on  “Malbone  and  His  Min¬ 
iatures.”  illustrated  by  reproductions  in 
color,  and  an  extremely  significant  paper 
by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  on  “City  Build¬ 
ing  in  Germany”;  as  well  as  some  notes 
on  “Contemporary  Women  Sculptors,” 
in  the  “Field  of  Art,”  by  William  Wal¬ 
ton — appreciative,  commendatory,  but  not 
especially  critical  or  discriminating. 
Everybody’s  reproduces  in  color,  as  a 
frontispiece,  Frederick  E.  Church’s 
“jZggean  Sea,”  in  the  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which 
is  described  and  highly  lauded  by  Sir 
Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.  Under  the  title 
“Great  Masters  in  American  Galleries 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.,  reviews  the 
elaborate  catalogue  which  Mr.  John  La 
Farge  and  Mr.  Jaccacci  for  some  years 
have  been  publishing,  or  preparing  for 
publication — a  sumptuous  work  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  discreet  judgment  of  many 
American  buyers.  Stepping  out  of  its 
prescribed  field  the  Architectural  Record 
publishes  in  its  May  issue  an  article  by 
Gelett  Burgess  on  “The  Wild  Men  of 
Paris,”  referring  to  Matisse  and  his  mis¬ 
guided  followers,  which,  if  lightly  writ 
ten  and  amusing,  is  not  flippant  nor 
thoughtless.  The  leading  article  in  the 
International  Studio  is  bv  Montgomery 
Schuyler,  on  the  New  Wing  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Museum,  and  is  followed  by  an 
illustrated  review  of  the  Whistler  exhi¬ 
bition.  The  colored  plates  in  this  num¬ 
ber  are  specially  good. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 
PROMENADES  OF  AN  IMPRES¬ 
SIONIST,  BY  JAMES  HUNEKER,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York,  Publishers.  Price 
§1.50  net. 

The  reader  of  this  little  volume  of 
essays  is  warned  at  the  outset  of  their 
probable  nature  by  a  quotation  which  ac¬ 
companies  its  dedication  to  Frederick 
James  Gregg,  "Let  us  promenade  our 
prejudices.”  Beginning  with  a  chapter 
on  P aul  Cezanne,  the  author,  an  avowed 
impressionist,  takes  up  for  critical  con¬ 
sideration,  Rops,  the  etcher;  Monticelli, 
the  Fada  j  Rodin,  the  Giant ;  Eugene 
Carriere,  Degas,  Botticelli,  Chardin.  In 
(  hapter  \  III  he  writes  briefly  of  Six 
Spaniards — “El  Greco,”  “Velasquez,” 
Goya,  Fortuny,  Sorolla,  Zuoloaga ;  and  in 
(  hapter  X,  of  nine  well-known  etchers. 
(  hapter  XI  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  Impressionism,  Monet,  Renoir,  and 
Manet  being  in  turn  considered;  and 
Chapter  XV  to  a  series  of  promenades  in 
the  great  art  galleries  of  Europe,  notes 
made  on  a  recent  tour  of  rediseoverv 
Though  Mr.  Huneker  declares  that  the 
foregoing  memoranda  are  a  record  of 
some  personal  preferences  and  not  at 
tempts  at  critical  revaluation,  they  will 
be  found  to  take  on  in  many  instances 
the  form  of  criticisms  and  to  furnish  an 
estimate  of  worth.  The  book  is  de¬ 
lightfully  written,  lucid,  engaging,  and 
conclusive.  Mr.  Huneker  employs  Eng¬ 
lish  deftly  and  to  good  purpose,  his 
analyses  are  subtle  and  at  the  same  time 
trenchant,  his  criticism  well  considered, 
his  style  graceful.  These  essays  are  not 
profound,  they  were  not  intended  to  be, 
but  by  no  means  do  they  read  “like  a 
medley  of  hastily  crystallized  judgments” 
as  the  author  expresses  a  fear  that  they 
may.  Their  sincerity  is  manifest,  the 
writer’s  thought  is  clearly  expressed, 
and  the  delight  which  he  found  in  trav¬ 
ersing  his  garden  and  promenading  his 
dearest  prejudices  is  transmitted  to  the 
reader.  There  are  no  illustrations,  but 
so  vivid  are  the  word  pictures  that  the 
omission  is  scarcely  remarked.  Through¬ 
out  the  book  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  the  analogy  between  painting  and  mu¬ 
sic,  not  in  a  forced  manner,  but  as  one 
who  sympathetically  comprehends  both. 
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NATURE  DRAWING,  EDITED  BY 
HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY,  Editor  of  The 
School  of  Arts  Book.  Published  by  the  Davis 
Press,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Price  $1.50. 

With  but  one  exception  the  papers 
here  brought  together  were  written  for 
the  School  Arts  Book  and  published  in 
that  magazine.  They  are  contributed 
by  such  well-known  experts  as  Walter 
Sargent,  of  Chicago  University;  James 
Hall,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York;  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Fred 
H.  Daniels  and  Frederick  Whitney. 
Each  presents  the  subject  of  Nature 
Drawing  from  a  different  standpoint, 
but  with  common  agreement  on  its  value 
and  importance.  There  are  many  and 
excellent  illustrations,  some  of  which 
are  in  color.  The  little  book  cannot  fail 
to  prove  inspiring  as  well  as  useful  to 
teachers  and  those  making  a  study  of 
decorative  design. 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS  FOR  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOLS,  BY  C.  S.  AND 
A.  G.  HAMMOCK.  Published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
Company,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago. 

A  set  of  Drawing  Books  which  make 
their  first  appeal  through  the  attractive 
form  in  which  they  are  published.  The 
decorating  of  the  cover  and  its  color  are 
eminently  appropriate  to  their  use  as 
text  books  for  the  children. 

There  is  a  charm  in  both  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  paper  within  the  covers, 
on  which  the  examples  are  printed.  All 
the  press  work  is  excellent. 

The  course  furnishes  a  book  for  each 
grade  from  the  first  through  the  eighth. 
Books  1,  2,  and  3  are  small,  a  good  size 
for  the  little  children  to  handle,  while 
the  older  children  have  a  larger  book, 
but  still  of  good  proportions. 

The  problems  are  well  planned,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  especially  interesting 
to  the  teacher  of  manual  training  through 
the  slightly  greater  emphasis  laid  on 
constructive  work. 

The  last  of  the  series  is,  in  fact,  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  shop  work.  This 
book  is  intended  not  as  a  complete 
treatise  on  wood  and  metal  working,  but 
as  a  guide  for  upper  grammar  grade  and 


high  school  pupils  in  working  out  cer¬ 
tain  problems  in  these  materials.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  supplement  class  instruction. 

The  directions  in  each  division  of  the 
work  are  definite  and  clear,  and  of  a 
character  to  be  most  helpful. 

One  point  about  the  books  seems  quite 
original  and  fine,  that  is  the  direction  for 
the  pupil  to  paste  on  the  blank  pages  his 
best  work  on  the  given  problem,  having 
the  beautiful  tone  of  the  paper  make  a 
mat  for  the  mounted  “best  drawing,”  so 
that  when  it  is  complete  it  would  be  a 
desirable  addition  to  a  child’s  collection 
of  books. 


THE  APPLIED  ARTS  DRAWING 
BOOKS,  EDITED  BY  WILHELMINA 
SEEGMILLER,  Atkinson.  Mentzer  &  Grover, 
Publishers,  New  York,  Chicago.  Boston. 

The  set  consists  of  two  books  for  a 
year,  one  Autumn-and- Winter,  the  other 
Winter-and-Spring,  a  combination  which 
is  pleasant  in  itself.  They  abound  in  a 
wealth  of  illustrative  material  that  should 
be  of  the  greatest  help,  the  color  sheets 
and  the  drawings  being  most  artistic  and 
charming. 

Another  feature  of  special  interest 
characterizes  the  set,  that  is,  the  fine 
quotations  embodying  poetic  and  fanciful 
ideas,  correlated  with  the  various  prob¬ 
lems.  These  help  immeasurably  in  the 
esthetic  culture  and  in  the  training  of 
the  imagination. 

The  form  in  which  the  books  are  pre¬ 
sented  is  in  itself  a  lesson  in  design. 
Book  7,  for  instance,  of  the  Autumn-and- 
Winter  series  seems  especially  fine  in  this 
respect.  Its  inside  cover  is  decorated 
with  a  design  which  forms  a  charming 
setting  for  the  little  poem  “The  Picture,” 
given  as  an  inspirational  touch  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  contents. 

When  we  hark  back  to  the  drawing 
books  of  the  past,  with  page  after  page 
of  straight  lines,  curved  lines,  squares, 
circles,  etc.,  it  seems  a  far  call,  and 
we  can  appreciate  the  absolute  delight 
such  books  as  this  new  set  must  be  to 
the  pupils.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
their  praise. 


HULL ET I  X 


Exhibitions 

American  Water  Color  Society.  Forty-second  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  . April  24th — May  22d 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  New  York. 

Exhibits  received  April  15th  and  16th. 

Carnegie  Institute,  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  Fourteenth 

Annual  International  Exhibition . May  2d — June  30th 

Cincinnati  Museum  Association.  Seventeenth  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  . May  21st — Sept.  1st 

Worcester  Art  Museum.  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition.  Fifty 

Paintings  by  invitation . June  3d — Sept.  18th 

Indiana  Art  Associations.  Ft.  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Vincennes,  Muncie,  and  Richmond,  Oil  Paint¬ 
ings,  Water  Colors,  Pastels,  and  Bronzes . March  9th — Nov.  1st 

Philadelphia  Water  Color  Exhibition.  Pennsylvania 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts . Nov.  14th — Dec.  18th 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Third  Biennial  Exhibition  of 

Contemporary  American  Oil  Paintings . Dec.  13th — Jan.  22d 


Conventions 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  First  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C . May  17th,  18th,  19th 

Annual  Convention  American  Association  of  Museums, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 


May  3 1st — June  2d 


GARDENING  GUIDE  0/  House  &  Garden 

APRIL  NUMBER 

No  one  who  reads  this  superb  issue  of  eighty  pages,  beautifully  illustrated,  need  fear  an 
unsuccessful  garden  this  year.  The  whole  subject  of  both  flower  and  vegetable  gardening  and 
planting  the  grounds  is  covered  from  A  to  Z  in  articles  filled  with  practical  information  and 
suggestions  from  which  anyone  can  work.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  in  various  locations  and  what 
to  plant  for  special  effects .  Don't  you  want  to  know  the  best  quick-growing  vines  for  shading 
your  veranda  ?  Don't  you  want  to  know  just  how  to  make  a  velvety  lawn  ?  Don't  you  want  to 
know  the  best  plants  for  growing  in  the  sun  and  shade  and  the  flowers  you  can  grow  with  the 
surest  success  ? 


All  these  things  the  Gardening  Guide  will  tell  you — and  more.  It  contains  planting  tables  of 
vegetables  and  flower  seeds,  showing  when  to  plant,  how  deep,  how  far  apart,  time  of  blooming 
and  ripening  so  explicit  as  to  make  your  Spring  planting  a  revelation  in  simplicity.  There  are 
articles  on  landscaping  and  garden  effects  with  scores  of  pictures  showing  successful  gardens  and 
grounds,  all  of  which  will  be  of  immense  aid  in  helping  you  to  make  your  place  beautiful  from 
frost  to  frost.  With  this  Gardening  Guide  in  your  hand  you  simply  cannot  fail. 

HOUSE  &  GARDEN  is  the  one  necessary  periodical  for  the  home-builder  and  gardener. 
Devoted  to  the  home — its  planning,  building,  furnishing  and  decoration  and  to  the  planting  and 
care  cf  the  garden  and  grounds — it  is  filled  with  inspiration  and  interest  to  every  one  who  wants 
to  make  the  house,  its  garden  and  its  grounds  notable  in  their  good  taste  and  attractiveness  and 
for  all  those  who  love  the  country. 


Special  Offer  to  New  Subscribers. 

If  you  are  not  now  on  our  subscription  list  we  offer 
you  (as  a  means  of  introduction)  six  months  of  HOUSE 
&  GARDEN,  including- the  great  Gardening  Guide,  for  $1. 
This  will  bring  you  the  important  Spring  and  Summer 
numbers  with  their  wealth  of  practical  interest.  The 
appended  blank  is  for  your  convenience.  In  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  special  offer  this  announcement  must  be 
mentioned  or  the  blank  used. 


McBride,  Winston  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  — 

I  accept  your  special  offer  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  to  send  me  HOUSE  &  GARDEN  for 
six  months,  including  the  Great  Gardening 
Guide.  I  enclose  $1  in  payment. 

Name . 


Address- 


PAINTINGS 

Landscape  Painting 

By  Biuge  Harrison 

by 

$1.50  net  Postpaid  $1.6.5 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

With  -24  reproductions 

Choiee  examples  always  on  view 

“The  best  book  on  landscape  painting  that 

I  know."  Leonard  Ochtman 

"I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  health- 

iest  art  book  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  good  read- 

Also 

ing  and  sound.  1  am  glad  to  see  such  a  sane 
book  on  Art."  J.  Aldkk  Weir 

Small  Bronzes  and 

"It  is  admirable  in  every  way— in  scope,  in 

Volkmar  Pottery 

spirit,  and  in  style.  If  it  were  possible,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of 

every  student  of  Painting  in  this  country." 

J.  E.  D.  Trask 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

Manager 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

450  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 

[[ 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Company’s 

Artists’  Tube  Colors 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Fine 
Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water- 
Color  Painting,  etc. 

The  Standard  Quality 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Outfits  of 
Materials  for  Oil  and  Water- 
Color  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon 
Drawing,  Leather  Work,  Tapes¬ 
try  Painting,  etc. 

Headquarters  for  Stencils,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc.,  for  Stencil  Work. 

Everything  in  Artists"  Materials 

Ask  for  Devoe's,  and  if  your  dealer 
doesn’tsell  them,  write  for  catalogue 


F.  W.  DEVOE  and 

C,  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

101  Fulton  Street  and  170  Randolph  St. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The 

American  Federation 
of  Arts 

1741  N.  Y.  Ave..  Washington,  I).  C. 

A  National  Organization  lo 

UNITE  WORKERS 

INCREASE  INTEREST  AND  ACTIVITY 
INDUCE  BETTER  LEGISLATION 

Chapters  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 

Directors 
Mr.  Holker  Abbott 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Hartman 
Mr.  C.  Grant  La  Farge 
Mr.  Elmer  E.  Garnsey 
Miss  Florence  N.  Levy 
Mr.  Theodore  N.  Ely 
Mr.  Josiah  Pennington 
Mr.  Glenn  Brown 
Mr.  Hennen  Jennings 
Mr  Charles  P.  Taft 
Mr.  Halsey  C.  Ives 
Mrs.  John  B.  Sherwood 
Miss  Mary  M.  Newport 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Baldwin 
Mr.  Henry  Read 
Mr.  William  Woodward 
Mr.  John  Galen  Howard 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Pattison 
Mr.  A.  J.  Parsons 
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WALTER  CRANE’S  OPINION 

I  THANK  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  beautiful  Rhine  Prints 
which  I  treasure  very  highly.  That  you  are  able  to  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  such  magnificent  pictures  is  indeed  a  very  great  art. 
They  bring  back  to  my  memory  the  wild  places  of  my  country,  lofty  trees 
and  caves  lighted  by  the  glamour  of  the  sunset.  Then  again  your  winter 
views  of  snowfields  breathe  the  refreshing  air  of  winter,  the  air  filled 
with  snow.  All  your  pictures  are  good,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep 

them  with  pride.”  Walter  Crane 

London,  England 


BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR  SENT  ON  RECEIPT  OF  10  CENTS 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER  24  West  39th  St. 

- PUBLISHERS -  New  York  City 


ART  AND  PROGRESS 


A  NON-TECH  NICAL  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 


PUBLISHED  BY 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

mi  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 

Will  contain  articles  on 

ART  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  -  By  John  Barrett 
CITY  PLANNING  -  -  -  By  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

AN  ARTIST  FRAME  MAKER  -  By  A.  Seaton-Schmidt 
FINDING  POSITIONS  FOR  WORKERS  IN  THE  ART  TRADES 

By  Constance  Hare 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 

By  Huger  Elliott 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $1.50  a  Year 


“The  Skaters,”  by  Gari  Melchers,  is  included  in  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  painted  in 
Holland  some  years  ago  and  possesses  the  frank 

virility  which  distinguishes  all  of  Mr.  Melchers’s 
work.  This  painter  has  interpreted  with  peculiar 
sympathy  and  understanding  the  life  of  the  Dutch 
seafaring  peasants,  picturing  them  as  a  sturdy,  whole¬ 
hearted  people.  His  manner  is  individual ;  his  style 
simple  and  unconventional,  neither  crude  nor  suave. 
Truth  lie  presents  at  times  almost  with  bald¬ 
ness,  yet  the  element  of  beauty  is  by  no 

means  lost.  The  people  he  portrays  are  es¬ 
sentially  human  and  sincere;  the  sentiment  to 
which  he  gives  expression  is  genuine  and  virile. 


"  THE  SKATERS" 


(TART  MELrilEUS 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  APTS 
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A  VISTA  FROM  THE  VILLA  PAMPHILI.  ROME 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS  IN  ROME 

BY  MAUD  HOWE 


r|A  HE  appointment  of  Harrison  S. 

JL  Morris  as  American  Commissioner 
to  the  International  Art  Exposition  at 
Rome  next  year  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  most  fortunate.  Mr.  Morris  is  a 
poet,  a  connoisseur,  a  patron  of  art,  and 
a  first-rate  man  of  business.  It’s  almost 
too  much  to  hope  to  find  all  these  quali¬ 
ties  in  one  individual,  but  the  unexpected 
sometimes  happens,  and  all  concerned  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  Secretary  Knox 
should  have  advised  the  President  to 
make  this  appointment. 

Among  the  persons  deeply  concerned 
are  the  American  artists  in  Rome,  many 
of  whom  I  count  among  my  friends,  and 
in  all  of  whom  I  feel  a  deep  interest. 
My  first  knowledge  of  the  American  art 
world  of  Rome  is  legendary,  but  none 
the  less  interesting,  I  trust,  for  that.  Be¬ 


fore  I  was  born  my  mother  passed  a  win¬ 
ter  in  Rome,  where  her  sister  Louisa 
was  then  living  with  her  first  husband, 
Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  at  the 
old  Villa  Negroni,  which  occupied  the 
site  where  the  big  modern  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  now  stands.  It  was  a  lovely  villa 
with  ilex  groves  and  stone  pines,  roses 
and  fountains  where  the  nightingales 
sang  as  they  can  sing  in  Rome  alone ! 
It  is  a  matter  of  family  history  that  my 
aunt  could  have  bought  the  villa  for  a 
trifle,  and  thereby  made  a  fortune.  Ar¬ 
tists  and  their  wives  do  not  often  possess 
an  eye  to  the  main  chance ;  some  one  else 
saw  the  chance,  bought  the  Villa  Ne¬ 
groni  and  made  the  fortune.  If  I  ever 
knew,  I  have  forgotten  who  the  pur¬ 
chaser  was,  but  whatever  he  and  his 
heirs  got  out  of  it,  T  doubt  if  it  was 
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wortli  to  the  world  what  the  golden¬ 
haired  hoy,  Francis  Marion  Crawford, 
got  out  of  it — tlie  understanding  of 
Rome,  the  power  to  bewitcli  even  those 
who  have  never  looked  upon  the  beauty 
of  tlie  Great  Enchantress,  by  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  her  charms. 

In  that  Roman  world  of  tlie  early 
fifties  that  I  have  seen  so  clearly  through 
my  mother’s  eyes,  Thomas  Crawford 
looms  up  as  the  largest  figure  in  the  little 
coterie  of  American  artists.  He  was  one 
of  that  band  of  pioneers  who  made  art 
a  respectable  calling  in  our  country. 
Some  day  I  shall  write  their  history. 
However  the  fashions  of  art  may  change, 
and  however  much  or  little  of  their  work 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  remains 
today  admirable,  there  will  always  re¬ 
main  to  love  and  admire,  their  courage, 
their  high  example.  At  a  period  when 
only  questions  of  utility  and  expediency 
absorbed  the  public  interest,  this  band 
of  resolute  men  gave  their  lives  to  the 
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service  of  art,  dedicated  their  powers  to 
the  creation  of  things  of  beauty.  They 
received  little  encouragement  at  home. 
The  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens 
were  entirely  indi  fferent  to  their  aims  and 
efforts,  but  they  ’possessed  the  hardy 
characteristics  of  all  successful  pioneers, 
and  in  spite  of  neglect,  indifference,  even 
ridicule,  they  persisted,  and,  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense,  they  succeeded.  Powers,  Ball, 
Crawford,  Greenough,  Rogers,  Ives, 
Story — my  mother  knew  them  all,  and  I 
too  have  known  something  of  them.  They 
kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of  American 
art.  Coming  after  Copley,  Stuart,  West, 
and  Allston,  they  poured  the  fire  of  their 
lives  into  the  vase. 

In  the  Roman  coterie  that  centered 
about  the  Villa  Negroni  there  was  a 
painter  of  mediocre  talent  who  had  in¬ 
duced  his  sister,  a  retired  milliner,  a 
woman  of  little  education  and  no  culture, 
to  come  and  keep  house  for  him  in  Rome. 
The  milliner  was  a  pretentious  person, 


PONTE  NOMEXTANO 


ROME 


full  of  airs  and  graces,  but  for  the  sake 
of  good  fellowship  she  was  tolerated. 
One  day  she  said  to  my  aunt  and  mother 
in  a  kind  but  condescending  manner: 

“I  do  not  object  to  the  society  of  ar¬ 
tists  !” 

The  gay  and  lovely  young  ladies  to 
whom  this  remark  was  made  laughed 
heartily  over  it,  and  this  gem  of  speech, 
polished  by  frequent  use,  still  shines  in 
the  family  traditional  language,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Crawford’s  statue  of  the  Indian  now 
caps  the  noble  dome  of  the  National 
Capitol  at  Washington,  and  his  bronze 
doors  give  access  to  its  halls.  Apropos 
of  the  doors :  for  some  unexplained  rea¬ 
son  my  mother  had  never  heard  of  their 
existence  till  she  saw  them  in  place.  It 
is  probable  that  the  commission  was 
given,  to  Crawford  at  a  time  when  the 
burning  questions  that  led  to  the  Civil 
War  absorbed  all  the  thought  and  inter¬ 
est  of  my  father  and  mother.  On  one 


occasion— it  may  have  been  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  Grant — as  my  mother  was  en¬ 
tering  the  Capitol  she  suddenly  saw,  on 
the  door  through  which  she  was  passing, 
a  bronze  has  relief  portrait  of  her  sister 
and  the  children. 

“Why,  there  is  Louisa,”  she  cried, 
“and  Annie,  Jennie,  and  Frank!” 

When  I  first  went  to  Rome  with  my 
mother  in  1  878,  William  Story,  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  was  the  dean  of  the  American  Art 
Colony.  The  Storys  lived  in  the  Palazzo 
Barbarini  where,  for  artists,  they  kept 
great  state  and  received  all  the  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  and  English  who 
came  to  Rome.  During  the  fifty  years 
the  Storys  lived  there  the  big  marble 
lion  on  the  splendid  stairway  of  the 
Palazzo  Barbarini  was  the  only  lion  in 
Rome  who  did  not  go  up  the  stairs  to 
the  Story  apartment,  and  he  got  half 
way  there. 

My  last  memory  of  Mr.  Story  is  of 
a  visit  to  his  studio  soon  after  Mrs. 
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In  the  \  ia  San  Niecolo  da  Tolentino 
Franklin  Simmons,  the  sculptor,  has  a 
tine  big  studio  full  of  work  that  he  has 
done  and  is  doing.  On  ray  last  visit  he 
showed  me  a  small  figure  in  clay  on 
which  he  was  at  work,  and  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  tremendous  hold  upon 
his  imagination. 

“The  Witch  of  Endor,”  lie  said,  as  he 
lifted  the  wet  cloth  from  the  clay.  “Do 
you  know  what  she  was  ?  A  trance 
medium.’’  The  figure  is  full  of  mystery 
and  subtly  suggestive  of  sleep  and 
visions.  Nearby  stands  in  white  marble 
1 1  is  young  Medusa,  a  figure  that  has  al¬ 
ways  fascinated  me.  Medusa,  a  young 
and  lovely  girl,  sits  holding  the  end  of 
one  of  her  long  curls,  at  which  she  looks 
with  an  expression  of  strange  terror.  The 
end  of  the  curl  lias  the  shape  of  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  head;  it  is  the  moment  when  she 
discovers  that  her  curls  are  beginning  to 
turn  into  snaky  ringlets.  The  concep¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  entirely 
original.  Rut  for  me  Simmons’s  capo 
< V opera  is  the  half  life-sized  figure  of 
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Story’s  death.  He  showed  me  the  statue 
he  was  at  work  upon — a  Genius  of  Grief 
for  his  wife’s  grave.  It  is  a  moving 
composition — every  line  of  the  drooping 
figure,  each  feather  of  the  folded  wings 
seems  to  weep ! 

The  Dean  of  the  American  Art  Colony 
today  is  Elihu  Vedder.  His  studio  has 
always  been  a  Mecca  to  traveling  Ameri¬ 
cans.  His  daughter,  the  lovely  and 
gentle  Anita,  herself  an  artist,  now  fills, 
as  well  as  a  daughter  can,  her  mother’s 
place  at  the  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons 
at  the  Vedders’  studio,  for  the  brave, 
kind  woman  we  all  liked  and  honored  so 
much  has  gone.  Vedder  is  still  as  pro¬ 
lific  and  vigorous  a  worker  as  when  he 
made  his  capo  lavoro,  the  Omar  Khayyam 
drawings.  As  he  grows  older  he  looks 
more  like  a  Dutchman  and  less  like  an 
American;  a  strong,  picturesque  figure 
of  a  man,  smoking  a  pipe,  wearing  a 
quaint  Hollandish-looking  cap,  lull  of 
fancy  and  of  sentiment.  Now  he’s  writ¬ 
ing  his  memoirs.  Bless  me,  how  life’s 
flying,  I  must  begin  to  write  mine  soon  ! 


Till!  A1T1AN  WAV 


Washington,  which  he  calls  Valley 
Forge.  This  is  the  hour  of  defeat,  not 
the  familiar  moment  of  victory.  The 
quiet  seated  figure  shows  the  dauntless 
man  strong  in  defeat,  beaten  for  that 
day,  but  still  full  of  fight.  You  feel  the 
prophecy  of  Victory  in  the  actual  mo¬ 
ment  of  defeat.  It’s  a  precious  thing, 
and  if  a  copy  of  it  does  not  stand  at 
Valley  Forge  today  it  will  tomorrow! 

In  the  same  building,  over  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons,  my  old  friend  Charles  Walter  Stet¬ 
son  has  his  studio.  I  find  the  same 
lovely  quality  of  romance,  the  same  pas¬ 
sionate  feeling  for  color  in  certain  of 
his  pictures  that  years  ago,  when  I  was 
writing  “Art”  for  the  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript,  drew  me  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
quaint  little  studio  in  Providence  where 
Stetson  then  lived.  A  windswept  hill¬ 
side  all  in  rich  golden  browns,  a  sky  blue 
as  Sicily’s,  a  procession  climbing  toward 
a  classic  temple  with  white  columns  on 
the  hilltop — tliis  scene  has  haunted  him, 
and  his  many  versions  of  it  still  haunt 
my  memory. 


One  of  the  best-known  American 
studios  in  Rome  today  is  that  wonderful 
hall  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  where  Mr. 
M  oses  Ezekiel,  the  sculptor,  has  niched 
himself  into  the  old  ruin  of  the  ancient 
bath.  It’s  a  wonderful  place,  full  of 
charm  and  romance.  I  remember  going 
there  years  ago  with  Marion  Crawford 
to  see  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  dead 
Christ.  Mr.  Ezekiel  has  also  made  a 
statue  of  Napoleon,  and  many  portrait 
busts  and  statues.  He  is  a  very  hos¬ 
pitable  man,  and  his  Friday  afternoon 
musicales  are  justly  praised  by  the  many 
people  who  have  enjoyed  them. 

Near  the  Tiber  is  the  studio  of  Hen¬ 
drik  Andersen,  the  Norwegian-Ameriean 
sculptor.  As  you  enter  the  room,  if  you 
are  an  old  friend  of  the  Andersens,  you 
are  deeply  impressed  by  a  portrait  bust 
in  bronze  of  Hendrik’s  brother,  Andreas, 
a  man  of  rare  talent,  who  was  cut  off  so 
cruelly  at  the  very  beginning  of  what 
those  who  knew  him  believe  would  have 
been  a  brilliant  career.  Another  portrait 
bust  of  a  little  boy,  the  Count  of  Beve- 
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lacqua,  stands  nearby.  It  has  some  touch 
of  Florentine  beauty  that  makes  one 
tiiink  of  Donatello. 

Then  there  is  Robert  Hale  who  was 
at  Messina  and  made  a  picture  of  the 
American  village  there,  which  Mr.  Gris- 
com  has  lately  given  to  Queen  Elena. 
Another  painter  who  went  as  a  volunteer 
helper  to  Messina  after  the  earthquake 
on  the  American  relief  ship  Bayern  is 
Mr.  Wilfred  Thompson,  who  has  a 
studio  in  the  Via  degli  Artisti,  the  street 
of  the  artists,  where  we  always  wanted  to 
live  and  could  never  find  house  or  studio. 

Since  I  left,  Frederic  Crowninshield 


has  come  back  to  Rome,  where  he  fills 
the  office  of  Director  of  the  American 
Academy.  During  all  the  busy  years  in 
New  \  ork,  Rome,  the  old  witch,  kept 
her  hold  on  him,  and  now  he  has  gone 
back  to  her,  and  the  friends  of  the 
Academy  are  very  pleased  and  proud  to 
have  him  there. 

To  all  these  and  many  other  American 
artists  who  live  in  Rome  and  have  found 
their  best  inspiration  in  the  ancient  city 
of  the  seven  hills,  our  American  Art 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Harrison  Morris,  will 
be  a  welcome  visitor,  and,  1  venture  to 
prophesy,  an  efficient  friend. 


YOUNG  AMERICA  AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 

BY  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 


r  I'M  IE  American  Rooms  at  the  Metro- 
1  politan  Museum  of  Art  conspicuously 
lack  the  gayety,  technical  achievement, 
and  loveliness  of  color  that  we  find  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century  French  Rooms. 
Corresponding  in  time  so  far  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  exhibits  are  con¬ 
cerned  (they  cover  the  period  between 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury),  they  represent  no  such  consistent 
decorative  ideal  as  developed  in  France 
under  the  three  Louis’s,  but  are  drawn 
from  sources  having  their  origins  in 
more  than  one  country  and  in  many 
styles.  English  influence,  to  be  sure, 
preponderated,  but  England  herself  took 
numerous  ideas  from  the  countries  with 
which  she  had  affiliations  and  built  up 
her  style  on  an  eclectic  basis. 

The  earliest  period  represented,  be¬ 
tween  1020  and  1058,  is  marked  by  much 
more  coherence  and  simplicity  than  the 
later  periods,  and  the  reason  given 
in  the  admirable  catalogue  to  the  Hud- 
son-Fulton  Exhibition  is  that  “of  the 


twenty  thousand  English  emigrants  who 
came  across  the  seas  between  1080  and 
10 10,  the  largest  number  were  of  the 
yeoman  class,  who,  like  their  fathers 
before  them,  were  untouched  by  the  new 
customs  and  manners  born  of  the  habit 
of  foreign  travel  which  prevailed  among 
the  upper  classes  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  Peculiarly  simple  as  were  the 
manners  of  all  the  middle  class  in  Eng¬ 
land,  especially  so,  of  course,  were  those 
of  the  number  who  elected  to  live  the 
simple  life  of  the  Puritans.” 

Thus  we  see  in  this  first  room  only 
such  pieces  of  furniture  as  were  necessi¬ 
ties  of  simple  living,  of  solid  materials 
and  convenient  shape.  The  stout  Eng¬ 
lish  oak  was  the  material  employed,  but 
the  pieces  commonly  showed  an  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  the  makers  of 
sturdy  beauty  in  design,  and  frequently 
were  carved  with  some  bold  suitable  or¬ 
nament  easy  for  the  ordinary  workman 
to  grapple  with  in  the  day  when  art  and 
craft  were  not  so  pitifully  dislocated  and 
separated  as  now.  A  typical  chest  of 
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TURNED  CHAIR  1575-1GOO 

this  period  is  of  English  oak  with  a 
paneled  front  carved  with  leaf  and 
flower  forms,  and  with  carved  guilloches 
and  cartouches  on  the  rails,  carved  brack¬ 
ets  and  paneled  ends.  Frequently  one 
finds  bits  of  color,  chiefly  red  and  black, 
in  the  depressions  of  the  carving,  and 
in  other  pieces  of  furniture  turned  posts, 
and  a  simple  notched  ornamentation  con¬ 
stantly  appear. 

The  chest  was  the  general  utility  ar¬ 
ticle  of  furniture  which  the  early  settlers 
found  indispensable,  the  least  elaborate 
examples  having  the  form  of  a  long  box, 
and  the  more  developed  styles  showing 
the  addition  of  drawers,  feet,  table  sec¬ 
tions,  etc.,  until  finally  the  high-boy 
in  all  its  glory  took  the  place  of  the  old- 
fashioned  chest  and  ushered  in  the  reign 
of  the  modern  bureau. 

The  only  table  shown  that  belongs  to  a 
very  early  period  is  a  long  narrow  board 
supported  on  trestles  which  were  put  to¬ 
gether  with  pins  in  true  medieval  fash¬ 
ion.  The  development  of  this  form  led 
to  solid  tables  on  legs  and  later  more 
complicated  conditions  brought  in  the 
butterfly  table  with  leaves  that  hang 
down  or  are  supported  when  raised  by 
swinging  legs.  There  was  also  the 


draw-top  table  with  ends  that  pull  out, 
and  there  is  on  exhibition  a  fine  example 
of  the  “Thousand-Legged  Table,”  made 
in  American  walnut,  and  with  eight 
turned  legs — one  swinging  out  on  each 
side. 

Appropriately  shown  with  the  tables 
are  the  trencher,  plates,  bowl,  and  spoon 
— all  of  wood  and  belonging  to  the  same 
period  as  the  early  “table  board.”  The 
tableware  that  came  a  little  later  was 
chiefly  stoneware  and  pottery,  the  pretty 
blue  and  white  Staffordshire  ware  for 
which  to-day  we  pay  high  prices  and 
which  then  was  sold  for  threepence  or 
sixpence  a  piece ;  the  tortoise-shell  ware 
which  reached  its  period  of  perfection 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  looks  down  with  mottled 
face  upon  the  more  elaborate  wares  of 
later  date. 

Glass  was  promptly  manufactured  in 
the  Colonies  for  the  practical  purpose  of 
providing  glass  beads  with  which  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  Indians  as  well 
as  to  provide  windows,  bottles,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  use  of  the  settlers.  Pewter, 
also,  was  made  into  domestic  utensils  by 
individual  families  and  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
manufacture  of  the  ware  was  flourishing. 
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After  the  Revolution  the  trade  with 
China  brought  the  blue-and-white  Can¬ 
ton  into  the  houses  of  the  well  to  do. 
The  first  white  ware  to  he  produced  in 
the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  the  “ehiney  ware”  made  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  by  Daniel  Cox. 

Silverware  can  hardly  have  been  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  first  years,  but  in  1652  the 
first  mint  was  set  up  and  after  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  household  plate  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Colonial  families.  Mr. 
Halsey,  in  his  introduction  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Boston  exhibition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  silver  held  four  years  ago,  tells  us  of 
the  social  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  silversmith  in  the  community,  and 
of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  his 
business. 

From  Mr.  Buck’s  article  in  the  same 
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catalogue,  together  with  Mr.  Halsey’s, 
we  derive  our  most  complete  and  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  the  articles  used  in 
the  pre-Revolutionary  days,  when  we 
were  profitable  laborers  for  George  1 1 1 
and  a  community  whose  present  wealth 
was  at  least  foreshadowed  by  conditions 
of  trade. 

Spoons  were  the  earliest  domestic 
utensil  found  in  common  use,  among 
them  the  now  obsolete  marrow  spoon  in 
the  form  of  a  long  narrow  scoop  with 
which  to  dig  out  the  marrow  from  the 
bone.  Forks  were  almost  unknown,  but 
“whistling”  tankards  and  cans,  punch 
bowls,  and  lemon  strainers  bore  eloquent 
witness  to  the  prevalent  tippling  of  the 
age.  In  the  number  and  varying  size  of 
teapots  wc  read  the  index  to  an  import¬ 
ant  and  familiar  chapter  in  our  history. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  we  are  told  that  tea  sold  at  Boston 
for  sixty  shillings  a  pound  and  in  1771 
it  had  dropped  to  three  shillings.  In 
a  religious  community  communion  cups 
and  other  articles  for  church  use  were 
of  course  early  in  use. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  general  condition 
of  the  Colonies  before  the  agitations 
leading  to  the  Revolution  reached  any 
ominous  proportions,  we  see  from  the 
rooms  at  the  Metropolitan  that  our  an¬ 
cestors  must  have  lived  not  merely  in 
comfort,  hut  in  no  small  degree  of  lux¬ 
ury.  On  the  esthetic  side  their  sur¬ 
roundings  had  much  to  commend  them. 


Their  sobriety  of  taste  and  appreciation 
of  fitness  kept  them  from  repeating  the 
more  florid  forms  of  ornament  popular 
in  the  mother  country.  The  shapes  of 
the  early  silver  in  particular  were  classic 
in  line  and  beautiful  in  their  unworried 
surfaces.  The  designs  of  the  Chippen¬ 
dale  furniture  corresponded  in  lightness 
and  grace  to  the  use  of  lighter  materials 
throughout  the  household  furnishings 
and  decorations.  The  dressing  tables, 
especially,  show  by  their  elaboration 
that  the  day  of  simplicity  was  rapidly 
passing,  and  the  old  prints  indicate  that 
the  barber  and  hair-dresser,  the  milliner 
and  tailor  were  enjoying  the  prosperity 
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of  the  young  country,  and  its  departure 
from  enforced  ideals  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking. 

We  have  only  to  read  the  invoice  of 
goods  ordered  by  Washington  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
tha  Custis  in  1759  to  see  that  the  Father 
of  his  Country  was  at  that  time  indulging 
moderately  his  taste  for  good  clothes 
and  fashionable  belongings.  He  orders 
a  “Tester  Bedstead,”  with  “fashionable 
bleu  or  blue  and  white  curtains  to  suit 
a  room  laid  w  yl  Ireld  paper,”  window 
curtains  of  the  same,  a  coverlid  to  match 
the  curtains  and  chair  bottoms  of  the 
same,  “in  order  to  make  the  whole  fur¬ 
niture  of  this  room  uniformly  handsome 
and  genteel.”  He  orders  a  “fashionable 
Sett  of  Desert  Glasses  and  Stands  for 
Sweetmeats,  Jellys,  etc.”  Wilton  car¬ 


pets,  “Fashionable  China,  Branches  and 
Stands  for  Candles,”  and  other  fashion¬ 
able  household  articles  as  well  as  a  “Suit 
of  Cloaths  of  the  finest  Cloth  and  fash¬ 
ionable  colour,”  and  “2  pair  of  fashion¬ 
able  mixd,  or  Marble  Cold,  Silk  Hose  ’ 
and  “G  pr.  of  finest  cotton  Ditto,”  and 
“0  pr.  of  finest  thread  Ditto,”  and  “6  pr. 
of  midling  Ditto  to  cost  abt  5/”  and  “6 
pr.  of  worsted  Ditto  of  yl  best  Sorted.” 
In  a  later  letter  follows  a  much  more 
elaborate  list  including  feminine  articles 
of  silk  and  satin  and  lace,  kid  gloves,  a 
“fashionable  Hat  or  Bonnet,”  and  vari¬ 
ous  articles  of  decoration  such  as  small 
busts  and  “sundry  small  ornaments  for 
chimney-piece.” 

Elsewhere  he  writes  beseeching  the 
attention  of  the  consignors  to  the  quality 
of  the  goods,  complaining  that  “instead 
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of  getting  things  good  and  fashionable 
in  their  several  kinds,  we  often  have 
tilings  sent  us  that  could  only  have  been 
used  by  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of 
yore.” 

During  the  second  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  the  Sheraton,  Hepplc- 
wliite  and  “Empire”  influences  gained 
ground  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  beautiful  furniture 
made  by  Duncan  Phyfe,  the  best  of  it 
following  the  Sheraton  styles,  was  in 
vogue. 


There  is  no  more  interesting  way  of 
studying  the  history  of  a  country  than 
through  its  arts,  and  lovers  of  American 
history  will  find  this  American  section  of 
the  new  wing  at  the  Metropolitan  re¬ 
warding  in  many  ways,  furnishing,  as  it 
does,  links  with  the  heroic  events  of  be¬ 
ginnings  as  a  nation.  Seen  in  connection 
with  the  French  section  the  most  casual 
observer  notes  the  difference  between  an 
art  devised  for  and  adopted  by  a  sturdy 
people  with  their  future  yet  to  make,  and 
that  of  a  nation  declining. 
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ART  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 

BY  ROSS  TURNER 


SOME  years  ago  the  attention  of  a 
chance  visitor  to  a  large  modern 
school  in  the  city  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  in  this  well- 
lighted  building  the  ample  wall  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  recitation  rooms  and  hall¬ 
ways  were  not  used  for  any  purposes 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  pu¬ 


pils.  These  large  spaces  of  merely  bare 
walls,  crude  and  glaring  in  the  monotony 
of  the  lack  of  tone  in  them,  seemed  to 
have  no  purpose  either  as  ornamental  or 
useful  portions  of  the  building,  or  to  lend 
themselves  to  any  scheme  to  train  the 
eye,  or  please  the  imagination. 

A  question  arose  and  presented  itself 
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to  this  visitor:  Why  should  not  these 
bare  walls  have  some  part  and  portion 
in  the  general  scheme  of  education  in 
the  school?  Is  it  not  possible  to  use 
this  portion  of  a  school  room  that  they 
may  display  on  the  walls,  not  in  use  for 
other  purposes,  viz. — the  blackboards — 
something  that  would  stimulate  the 
imagination  and  thought  of  both  pupil 
and  teacher? 

Perhaps  here  was  a  grand  opportunity 
to  bring  into  our  school  rooms  a  new 
force  in  education,  by  teaching  art,  by 
training  the  eye. 

The  more  this  thought  was  considered 
the  stronger  the  conviction  presented  it¬ 
self  to  the  visitor  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  for  an  experiment,  to  do 
something  for  a  broader  education  of  our 
children,  to  bring  before  them,  on  the 
walls  of  their  school  rooms,  art  both  pic¬ 
torial  and  in  plastic  forms. 

If  the  wall  spaces  were  properly  treat¬ 
ed  in  suitable  and  in  harmonious  color, 
they  would  be  an  admirable  background 
for  pictures,  or  for  casts. 

The  faculty  of  the  school,  one  and 
all,  entered  most  heartily  into  this  scheme 
and  with  the  kindly  co-operation  of  a 
liberal  and  broad-minded  school  board, 
one  of  tlie  rooms  was  soon  placed  in  a 
proper  condition  to  receive  pictures,  or 
other  forms  of  decorations  that  might  be 
considered  proper  for  such  a  purpose. 

A  small  committee  of  gentlemen  was 
formed  and  an  appeal  issued  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  through  the  town  newspa¬ 
pers,  asking  for  funds  to  make  this  ex¬ 
periment. 

The  public  of  Salem  and  many  from 
outside  of  the  city  seemed  to  take  a  lively 
and  appreciative  view  of  this  idea  and 
very  soon  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  donated  for  the  purpose.  The 
committee  then  enlarged  its  scope  and 
several  rooms  were  decorated,  the  walls 
soberly  tinted  in  harmonious  color,  each 
room  as  far  as  possible  representing 
some  epoch  or  period  in  the  history  of 
Art.  One  room  which  might  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  being  of  the  time  of  the  late 
Italian  Renaissance,  with  a  rich  red 
color  on  the  walls  on  which  were  placed 
casts  from  the  famous  “Choir”  of  Luca 


Della  Robbia,  in  Florence,  and  a  large 
Solar  Print  of  the  “Aurora”  of  Guido 
Reni,  at  one  end  of  this  room. 

And  here  it  will  be  just  to  our  Patriotic 
Societies,  that  came  very  early  into  this 
work,  with  the  Women’s  Clubs,  to  say 
that  by  placing  in  every  school  room 
handsome  silk  flags  and  portraits  of  our 
most  eminent  patriots  and  statesmen,  as 
well  as  our  literary  men  and  poets,  the 
element  of  patriotism  was  brought  into 
direct  relation  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

As  an  object  lesson  this  plan  was  an 
instant  success,  and  the  decorations  in 
the  Phillips  Grammar  School  Building 
in  the  city  of  Salem  were  the  immediate 
result  of  this  experiment. 

The  most  surprising  thing  about  this 
effort  to  improve  the  artistic  condition 
of  our  school  rooms  was  that  the  idea 
spread  with  the  most  amazing  rapidity 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  yes, 
one  may  say  the  whole  world,  for  not 
very  long  after  that  time  letters  and 
schedules  of  art  work  for  schools  came 
to  this  visitor  from  far  New  Zealand! 

Committees  on  Art  Decorations  for 
the  schools,  societies  for  a  like  purpose, 
Women’s  Clubs  not  a  few,  and  Patriotic 
Societies  took  to  the  idea  and  worked 
manfully  and  well  for  their  schools.  In¬ 
deed  in  a  number  of  small  communities  the 
people  resolved  themselves  into  a  society 
to  do  this  work,  and  from  Maine  to 
California,  from  Texas  to  Canada,  peo¬ 
ple  were  found  willing  and  glad  to  work 
for  the  bettering  of  their  school  build¬ 
ings. 

Without  intention  to  slight  by  com¬ 
parison  other  communities  that  have  done 
splendid  work,  we  may  here  speak  of 
the  town  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  which 
stands  as  a  great  example,  the  wealthy 
and  cultivated  citizens  converting  their 
schools  into  small  museums  of  the  best 
forms  of  reproductions  of  art--object 
lessons  for  the  whole  country. 

One  of  the  progressive  clubs  among 
women  in  Boston  took  up  this  work  for 
that  city,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
work  were  brought  info  contact  with 
facts  that  aroused  considerable  comment 
in  that  city  at  the  time.  The  report 
made  interesting  reading,  and  ultimately 
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brought  about  many  reforms.  It  was 
found  upon  investigation  that  many 
school  rooms  and  school  buildings  were 
not  kept  in  as  good  a  condition  as  the 
health  of  teachers  and  pupils  required. 
“Of  what  use,”  the  committee  said  in 
their  report,  “of  what  use  to  paint  and 
decorate  a  school  room,  or  public  build¬ 
ing,  if  the  place  is  not  clean”?  This 
question  brought  forth  much  discussion, 
and  some  surprising  facts  came  out  in 
consequence  of  which  certain  new  rules 
were  instituted  in  school  economy, 
much  to  tlie  dismay  of  the  political 
janitor.” 

Among  some  of  the  things  dispensed 
witli  was  the  long  feather  duster,  of 
doubtful  value  as  a  sanitary  imple¬ 
ment. 

The  Kindergarten  people  also  have 
done  some  admirable  work  in  improving 
the  schools.  They  insisted  on  having 


“clean  floors,”  not  dusted  floors !  the  sur¬ 
faces  frequently  washed !  The  idea  was 
novel,  but  excellent,  and  school  rooms 
and  buildings  began  to  take  on  new  and 
more  agreeable  outlook  in  consequence. 

To  any  stranger  coming  to  Boston  a 
visit  to  the  “Horace  Mann  School  for 
Mutes,”  on  Newbury  Street,  in  that  city, 
will  repay  the  requisite  time  and  trouble. 
The  fine  “Assembly  Room”  of  that 
school  has  been  beautifully  decorated  by 
private  munificence  as  a  memorial,  and 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  of  school 
decoration.  An  illustration  of  this  room 
is  given  in  this  article.  At  the  end  of  the 
room  is  a  memorial  inscription  in  dull 
green  lettering  on  a  gold  ground,  on 
either  side  of  which  are  Japanese  vases, 
the  color  of  jade,  on  ornamental  pedes¬ 
tals  which  are  ivory  white.  These  on 
special  occasions  are  filled  with  pale  pink 
flowers.  The  walls  of  the  room  are  a 
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dull  green  and  the  casts  are  ivory  white, 
all  of  which  contributes  to  a  charmingly 
harmonious  and  artistic  effect.  Very 
near  this  building  is  the  “State  Normal 
Art  School,”  and  the  pictures  and  decora¬ 
tions  there  are  quite  noteworthy. 

This  idea  of  school  and  public  build¬ 
ings  properly  decorated  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy;  the  ultimate  point  will  be  when 
our  communities  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  will  see  their  way  to  have  great 


mural  stories  of  history  and  patriotism 
displayed  upon  the  walls  of  their  already 
palatial  public  buildings;  when  we  shall 
have  tine  busts,  bas-reliefs,  and  other 
memorials,  the  work  of  artists  and  paint¬ 
ers,  placed  as  permanent  decorations, 
and  as  lessons,  to  the  great  army  of 
“New  America,”  as  it  marches  forward 
in  the  future,  toward  a  greater,  grander, 
and  more  splendid  commonwealth  than 
tlie  past  has  ever  known. 


“For  genius  is  not  as  the  lightless  spheres 
That  move  forever  round  one  central  sun 
I  n  changeless  motion  through  unchanging  years 
And  must  always  return  whence  they  begun. 

But  as  some  splendid  flame-enveloped  star 
Drawn  inward  from  dusk  outer-worlds  afar, 

Whose  coming  is  foreseen  of  none.” 

“Michelangelo,”  bv  Rhys  Carpenter, 

The  North  American  Review. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  ENGINEER 

BY  CASS  GILBERT 


I  BELIEVE  that  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  architects  and  engineers  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  peculiarly  close  and  that  their 
interests  are  very,  very  similar,  so  similar 
that  they  are  often  associated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  in  such  a  fashion  that  unwit¬ 
tingly  the  interests  of  engineers  overlap 
those  of  architects;  and  the  interests  of 
architects  are  sometimes  placed  a  little 
too  far  in  advance  of  those  of  engineers. 
A  lack  of  understanding  may  create  un¬ 
desirable  friction,  but  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  creates  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

I  think  the  engineers  have,  from  my 
experience,  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it. 
They  are  usually  on  the  tiring  line,  and 
if  they  are  not  way  “up  in  the  air”  they 
are  way  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  submerged  somewhere,  sort  of  “be¬ 
tween  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.” 

The  engineers,  speaking  seriously,  I 
fancy  must  have  the  same  feeling  that  the 


architects  have  relative  to  their  work; 
they  have  got  to  control  the  thing  that  is 
placed  under  their  control  and  they  have 
got  to  exercise  a  forceful  control  of 
it,  hence  there  grows  into  the  profes¬ 
sion  a  feeling  of  authority  and  force, 
and  that  authority  and  force  must  be 
backed  with  real  knowledge.  Now  the 
engineers  have  real  knowledge,  as  I 
understand  it,  and  deal  with  facts,  with 
demonstrable  things.  The  architects  also 
deal  with  facts  and  with  demonstrable 
tilings,  and  added  to  that  with  another 
phase  of  professional  activity,  namely, 
the  development  of  beautiful  things!  But 
there  are  times  when,  in  our  business, 
we  must  stand  on  the  firing  line,  when 
we  must  take  the  brunt  of  some  serious 
situation,  when  we  must  meet  structural 
emergencies  with  courage  and  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  with  force;  when  we  must 
control  the  situation.  Those  emergencies 


*  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Engineers  Banquet, held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York, 

February  4th.  1910. 
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arise  in  the  practice  of  nearly  every  man. 
It  is,  however,  very  much  like  the 
Texas  sheriff  that  I  recently  heard 
of  who  had  arrested  men  all  over 
the  State  and  gone  through  the  most 
thrilling  and  hair-breadth  experiences 
and  escapes,  but  at  the  same  time  always 
brought  the  man  in.  Some  fellow  said: 
“Captain  Bill,  how  is  it  you  dare  go 
into  such  desperate  encounters  and  suc¬ 
ceed  in  bringing  your  man?”  “Well,” 
said  the  sheriff  (a  man  standing  six  feet 
four  inches,  and  a  dead  shot),  “you  know 
I  have  got  a  theory  that  a  man  who  is 
wrong  and  knows  it  can’t  stand  up 
against  a  man  who  is  right  and  keeps  a 
cornin’,”  and  I  give  you  that  word  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  an  admirable  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  a  man  who  is  wrong  and  knows 
it  can’t  stand  up  against  a  man  who  is 
right  and  keeps  a  coinin’,  and  in  that 
homely  philosophy  lies  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  of  supervision  and  control,  the 
kind  of  force  of  supervision  and  con¬ 
trol  which  engineers  have  to  exercise  in 
their  field  work  from  day  to  day,  and 
which  we  architects  occasionally  have  to 
exercise. 

I  think  that  there  is  a  very  common 
impression  among  engineers  that  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  sort  of  fancy  profession,  that 
it  deals  with  ornament  alone,  that  it  is  a 
question  of  detail  and  design  and  a  thing 
which,  if  omitted,  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  building.  Now,  there  is 
no  more  erroneous  impression  than  that. 
The  last  thing  that  the  real  architect 
does  is  to  consider  any  question  of  or¬ 
nament.  For  him  it  is  a  question  of 
organization  of  the  plan  and  adaptability 
of  the  plan  to  the  real  need,  to  the  exact 
use,  to  the  precise  conditions,  to  the 
economic  and  financial  conditions  that 
overlie  the  whole  problem,  after  that  is 
done  to  consider  the  material,  and,  by  the 
way,  right  there,  as  has  been  well  said, 
there  are  three  elements  to  any  build¬ 
ing  problem — cost,  dimensions,  and  ma¬ 
terial.  You  can  fix  any  two  and  the 
third  fixes  itself.  You  can  fix  the  cost 
and  the  size  and  the  material  fixes 
itself,  or  you  can  fix  the  dimensions 
and  material  and  the  cost  fixes  itself, 
so  that  you  have  to  meet  those 


three  great  economic  propositions  of  di¬ 
mension,  cost,  and  material,  and  when 
you  have  met  the  first  great  need  of  usage 
then  you  try  to  meet  the  question  of  cost 
and  this  paramount  question  of  material, 
if  that  is  paramount.  This  brings  you 
into  financial  questions.  No  skyscraper 
is  ever  built  twenty  stories  because  you 
want  it  so,  it  is  built  because  you  have 
got  to  build  twenty  stories  high  in  order 
to  make  an  income  on  the  land  value,  and 
the  land  value  is  fixed  not  by  fanciful, 
imaginative  sort  of  reasoning,  but  by  the 
actual  demands  of  commerce  and  by  the 
real  needs  of  the  community,  hence  your 
skyscraper  which  is  supposed  to  be  an 
imaginative  problem  to  some  extent  is  the 
most  practical  economic  proposition  that 
is  under  the  control  of  architects. 

There  was  a  time  twenty  years  ago 
when  if  you  built  a  railroad  station  you 
had  to  design  a  tower — always.  At  the 
present  time  if  you  build  a  state  capitol 
you  are  expected  to  build  a  dome.  That 
time  will  pass  away.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  I  was  asked  to  enter  a  competition 
to  design  a  court  house  in  which,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  the  advisor  of 
the  board  or  commission  exacted  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  this  court  house  should 
have  no  dome,  and  it  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  every  architect  in  the 
competition.  But  after  these  practical 
questions  are  met  there  is  another  func¬ 
tion  which  we  all  recognize,  which  you 
recognize,  and  that  is  that  out  of  the 
practical  thing  shall  grow  something 
which  will  enrich  the  world  and  make  it 
better  worth  living  in;  that  it  shall  add 
the  last  final  touch  of  human  ingenuity, 
namely,  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  tiling  which 
lives  and  goes  beyond  into  the  real  spirit 
of  the  ideal  and  that,  if  possible,  makes 
the  thing  you  use  as  beautiful  as  its  use 
implies — you  find  that  in  nature,  you  find 
it  in  man,  you  find  it  everywhere  you 
look;  that  the  ultimate  development  of 
the  most  useful  tiling  is  the  beauty  of 
the  thing  itself,  so  it  appeals  to  the 
spiritual  side  of  your  life.  But  do  not, 
however,  for  a  moment  think  that  the 
architects  of  today  are  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  only  in  the  millinery  of  construc¬ 
tion,  because  to  the  real  architects  that  is 
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the  very  last  thing  they  think  of.  The  plan 
they  make  may  express  it  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  so  long  as  it  is  really  serious 
and  genuine,  their  hearts  are  in  it,  and 
their  hearts  would  not  be  in  anything  that 
is  meretricious  or  superficial.  So,  when  you 
come  into  counsel  with  your  great  boards 
of  trustees,  with  the  heads  of  departments 
of  government,  in  the  great  enterprises 
of  the  building  of  bridges  and  canals 
and  streets  and  city  developments,  loca¬ 
tion  of  buildings  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  do  not  feel  that  the  architect  is 
not  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  engineer  that  the  thing  shall 
be  primarily  and  essentially  and  genu¬ 
inely  adapted  to  its  real  jmrpose. 

The  engineer  is  also  a  creator  of  works 
of  art.  Few  works  of  art  are  finer  than 
tlie  Pont  de  Gard  in  Southern  France,  or 
the  aqueducts  on  the  Roman  Campagna 
and  in  Spain.  Those  were  works  of  great 
masters,  masters  of  construction,  masters 
of  design,  and  masters  of  design  in  its 
finest,  and  therefore  in  its  most  beautiful, 
form.  There  was  a  time  in  Florence 
in  the  best  days,  when  Brunelleschi,  the 
great  architect  of  the  dome  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  was  also  engineer  of  the  water 
works  of  the  city,  and  when  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  painted  “The  Last  Supper” 
in  Milan,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  his  time,  was  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  fortifications  of  Florence  which 
stood  the  sieges  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
were  remarked  for  centuries  as  the  finest 
examples  of  military  engineering  of  the 
period  in  which  they  were  constructed. 
Just  before  our  own  time  we  have  the 
example  of  a  great  engineer,  that  is  from 
our  standpoint,  a  great  engineer  and  a 
great  planner  of  engineering  works,  in 
L’Enfant,  who  planned  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  I  believe  also  planned  the 
city  of  Detroit.  His  work  has  lasted 
over  one  hundred  years.  He  was  se¬ 
lected  on  account  of  bis  engineering  skill 
and  he  had  to  consider  the  complicated 
problem  of  locating  a  great  national  cap¬ 
ital  at  a  place  geographically  and  topo¬ 
graphically  “impossible.”  I/Enfant  de¬ 
signed  his  plan  under  the  direction  of 
General  Washington.  I  won’t  go  into 
bis  history,  it  is  too  well  known.  He 


was  soon  displaced  for  political  reasons 
and  died  in  poverty  after  years  of  haunt¬ 
ing  the  halls  of  Congress  to  recover  com¬ 
pensation  which  was  justly  due  him  and 
which  had  been  promised  by  the  nation. 
Scarcely  a  year  ago  his  remains  were 
dug  up  from  a  farm  in  Maryland, 
laid  in  state  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
National  Capitol  and  interred  with  mili¬ 
tary  honors  at  Arlington.  The  plan 
of  L’Enfant  has  been  waiting  for  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  yes,  quite  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  for  it  was  in  the  year  1901) 
that  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  of  which  1  later  had  the  honor  to 
be  president,  took  up  the  L’Enfant  plan 
and  the  members  of  the  Institute  con¬ 
stituting  themselves  guardians  of  the 
plan  of  the  National  Capitol,  through 
thick  and  thin  have  fought  for  it, 
stood  for  it  and  backed  it  up.  The 
city  plan  of  this  engineer  is  superior  to 
all  other  city  plans  of  his  time  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  realized  that  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  made  by  Major 
L’Enfant,  was  the  inspiration  for  the  re¬ 
planning  of  the  city  of  Paris  under  Baron 
H  aussmann.  When  we  consider  that 
over  one  hundred  years  ago  all  this  great 
modern  movement  for  civic  development 
and  civic  improvement  which  we  are  now 
illustrating  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
plan  of  Washington  and  in  the  planning 
of  Cleveland  and  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Paul  and  Boston  and 
New  Haven  and  a  great  many  other 
cities,  all  over  the  country,  was  all  due 
to  the  influence  of  this  French  engineer 
resident  in  America,  we  take  off  our  hats 
to  him.  His  plan  was  great  practically 
and  great  artistically,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  is  proud 
of  having  had  some  part  in  its  preser¬ 
vation. 

Now,  if  the  engineers  can  co-operate 
with  the  architects  in  great  projects  of 
that  kind,  following  great  ideals,  together, 
we  can  render  lasting  service  to  our 
country  and  benefit  mankind.  For  it  is, 
after  all,  not  a  question  of  beauty  alone 
— we  feel  that  beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being — but  of  using  the  conveniences 
of  modern  life  and  adding  to  them. 


COUHTESY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

A  Recent  Acquisition  to  the  Permanent  Collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  or  Art 
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THE  TELFAIR  ACADEMY 

SAVANNAH.  GA. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  SILVA 


SINCE  the  Civil  War  the  people  of 
the  South  seem  to  have  lagged  be¬ 
hind  the  rest  of  our  country  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  tine  arts.  I  say  seem, 
because  the  appreciation  of  beauty  has 
been  as  strong  with  them  as  ever,  but 
during  that  necessary  readjustment  to 
changed  conditions  they  have  been 
obliged  to  look  diligently  after  the  more 
material  tilings.  Now  that  this  read¬ 
justment  is  well  under  way,  they  are 
again  turning  their  attention  to  the  finer 
things.  The  movement  is  widespread 
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and  growing.  Already  Savannah  and 
Charleston  have  handsome  tine  arts 
buildings.  Atlanta  and  New  Orleans  are 
making  plans  for  art  galleries  to  be 
erected  in  the  near  future,  and  there  is 
great  activity  in  other  cities,  particularly 
in  Richmond,  Nashville,  Fort  Worth,  and 
Chattanooga,  where  good  beginnings 
have  been  made.  On  the  whole  the  out¬ 
look  for  art  in  the  South  is  most  en¬ 
couraging  and  a  new  era  may  be  said  to 
be  opening. 

The  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and 
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Sciences,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  public  art  gallery  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  South,  being  opened  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Within  the  past 
few  years  many  paintings  have  been 
added  to  its  collection,  which  now  is 
comparable  with  any  in  this  country. 


This  gallery  found  its  inception  in  a 
bequest  from  Miss  Mary  Telfair,  where¬ 
by  the  old  Telfair  family  mansion, 
together  with  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  was  left  in  trust  to  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  art  museum,  a  trust  that 
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has  been  managed  with  exceptional  wis¬ 
dom.  The  building  has  been  remodeled, 
but  with  care  to  leave  the  old  famil}^ 
mansion  practically  in  its  original  shape, 
and  an  annex,  following  the  same  simple 
architectural  lines,  has  been  built  at  the 
rear.  This  annex  contains  a  large  pic¬ 
ture  gallery  and  sculpture  hall  and  con¬ 
nects  with  the  main  building  by  way  of 
handsome  marble  stairways — a  most 
successful  achievement  and  a  monument 
to  the  good  taste  and  architectural  skill 
of  the  first  art  director,  Mr.  Carl  L. 
Brandt. 

The  first  floor  of  the  old  mansion  is 
used  as  a  museum  wherein  the  former 
possesssions  of  the  Telfair  family  are 
shown.  Beautiful  and  curious  furniture, 
bric-a-brac,  family  portraits,  old  paint¬ 
ings  and  other  objects  are  embraced  in 
this  collection.  The  hall  of  statuary 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  full-sized 
casts  of  many  of  the  well-known  statues 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  main  picture  gallery  is  built  on 
about  the  same  proportions  as  the  famous 


“Salon  Carre”  in  the  Louvre,  but  is 
somewhat  smaller. 

The  paintings  in  this  gallery  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes,  representa¬ 
tive  of  two  widely  different  viewpoints 
of  art — those  purchased  by  the  first  Di¬ 
rector,  Mr.  Brandt,  and  those  chosen  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gari  Mel- 
ehers,  the  jDresent  advisor  to  the  Board 
of  Managers.  The  two  together  make  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  collection. 
Mr.  Brandt  believed  strongly  in  the 
Academic  school  of  art.  The  pictures 
he  selected  reflect  this  preference.  They 
are  well  drawn,  carefully  finished, 
studied  in  detail;  almost  all  tell  a  story 
and  generally  a  tragic  one.  Among  those 
of  this  character  are:  “The  Dispute  of 
Russian  Mountaineers,”  by  Winceslas 
Szymanowski;  “The  Black  Prince,”  by 
Julian  Story;  “Gefecht”  (a  hand-to- 
hand  fight),  by  Joseph  von  Brandt;  “The 
Poacher,”  by  Adolph  Liiben,  of  Berlin; 
“The  Farmer’s  Protest,”  by  Ferdinand 
Briitt,  of  Diisseldorf;  and  “Relics  of  the 
Brave,”  bv  Arthur  Hacker — all  large 
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canvases.  One  picture,  the  last  one  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Brandt,  is  quite  different 
from  the  others;  it  is  called  “La  Para¬ 
bola,”  and  is  by  Cesare  Laurenti.  This 
picture  is  painted  in  a  higher  key  than 
the  others,  and  is  quite  broad  in  treat¬ 
ment — the  color  is  fresh  and  crisp.  It 
is  divided  into  two  panels,  the  one  on 
the  left  representing  in  gay  but  harmo¬ 
nious  color  the  joy  of  youth,  and  the 
other  in  more  subdued  tones  the  sadness 
of  old  age. 

The  paintings  purchased  for  the  gal¬ 
lery  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Melehers  are 
representative  examples  of  some  of  the 
best-known  modern  men,  American  and 
French.  All  are  splendid  in  color  and 
charming  in  subject,  and  from  them  the 
story-telling  element  is  entirely  absent. 
Among  the  French  paintings  set  forth 
are  works  by  Alfred  Roll,  Gaston  La 
Touche,  Alfred  Smith,  Aman-Jean,  R.  du 
Gardier,  and  Puvis  de  Chavanr.es — while 
among  the  American  pictures  are  Childe 
Hassam’s  “Brooklyn  Bridge  in  Winter,” 
Edward  W.  Red  field's  “The  Brook  in 
Winter,”  George  Hitchcock’s  “Early 


Spring  in  Holland,”  J.  J.  Shannon’s 
“Portrait  of  a  Painter”  (a  masterpiece), 
and  Walter  MacEwen’s  “A  Belle  of 
1810.” 

This  collection  is  being  steadily  in¬ 
creased  by  purchases,  expenditures  being 
made  from  an  annual  fund,  supplemented, 
when  occasion  requires,  by  public-spirited 
members  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

In  the  halls  are  many  good  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  of 
painting.  Two  large  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  old  mansion  have  been  re¬ 
cently  fitted  up  in  excellent  manner  for 
special  exhibitions,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  in  February  of  the  present 
year,  at  which  time  the  people  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  showed  their  appreciation  in  a 
most  tangible  form — attendance  and  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  museum  is  kept  open  ever}' 
day  in  the  year;  weekdays  from  10  to 
5  o’clock,  and  Sunday  afternoons  from 
3  to  5  o’clock.  The  experiment  of  free 
days  has  been  tried,  but  without  success, 
so  at  present  the  nominal  charge  of  25 
cents  is  made  for  admission. 
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THE  CONVENTION 


Tlie  first  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  was  held  in 
Washington  on  the  1 7th,  18th,  and  19th 
of  May.  Delegates  from  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  affiliated  organizations  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  territory  covered  by 
representation  was  nation-wide,  extend¬ 
ing  from  San  Francisco  to  Boston  and 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans.  With 
but  few  exceptions  the  program  was  car¬ 
ried  out  as  announced,  only  three  of  the 
promised  speakers  disappointing  and 
their  places  being  supplied.  Indeed,  tbe 
program  was  so  full  that  little  time  was 
available  for  open  discussion;  too  little, 
perhaps,  though  opportunity  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  opinion  was  given  at  the  re¬ 
ceptions  tendered  tbe  delegates  on  Tues¬ 


day  and  Wednesday  evenings  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Parsons  and  the  trustees 
of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  respect¬ 
ively.  From  first  to  last  a  spirit  of 
unanimity  and  harmony  characterized 
the  meetings,  and  notable,  likewise,  was 
the  catholicity  of  interest  displayed. 
V  hether  the  subject  under  discussion 
concerned  the  arts  and  crafts,  a  problem 
of  education,  or  a  matter  of  civic  art,  it 
received  equal  attention  from  all.  There 
was,  perhaps,  nothing  very  radical  in 
the  addresses  delivered,  nothing  that 
would  have  been  likely  to  have  induced 
heated  argument,  but  facts  were  faced 
squarely  and  many  thoughtful  sugges¬ 
tions  made.  The  value  of  such  a  conven¬ 
tion  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  the 
program  alone.  The  assemblage  of  such 
a  body  is  in  itself  a  stimulus.  To  come 
in  direct  contact  with  others  of  like  in¬ 
terests  is  bound  to  strengthen  endeavor, 
and  to  meet  face  to  face  the  workers  in 
all  parts  of  the  field,  cannot  fail  to 
broaden  horizons.  It  is  in  tl ic  direction 
of  co-ordination  that  progress  is  being 
made.  Possibly  the  art  product  of  our 
age  may  not  surpass  that  of  past  ages, 
but  certainly  never  before  has  the  in¬ 
terest  in  art  been  in  this  country  as  wide¬ 
spread.  nor  the  desire  to  make  it  a  uni¬ 
versal  possession  been  as  generally  felt. 
It  is  this,  as  Secretary  MacVeagh  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  address  of  welcome,  that  will 
lead  to  an  era  of  production — “an  age 
of  the  spirit,”  unrivaled  in  the  past. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT 

Last  year  the  National  Academy  of 
Art  published  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  which  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  was  formed.  This  year  these 
proceedings  are  published  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  this  issue  of  Art  and  Progress. 
In  all  probability  this  will  become  a  cus¬ 
tom,  for  in  this  way  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  Convention  will  be  most 
widely  distributed.  The  speeches  which 
were  made,  and  are  now  printed  in  the 
supplement,  will  be  found  of  general  as 
well  as  special  interest,  and  the  asso¬ 
ciate  members,  the  majority  of  whom 
are  subscribers,  will  through  the  publi- 
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cation  of  the  Proceedings  be  enabled  to 
come  in  close  touch  with  the  activities  of 
the  organization  to  which  they  are  lend¬ 
ing  individual  support.  The  advisability 
of  publishing  the  Proceedings  under  the 
same  cover  as  the  magazine  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  rejected  as  impractical,  the 
bulk  being  greater  than  could  be  conve¬ 
niently  handled  and  the  subject-matter 
not  replacing  but  supplementing  the 
matter  customarily  set  forth  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  time  of  preparation  has 
been  exceedingly  short,  but  it  was 
thought  best  to  distribute  the  material 
while  it  still  possessed  what  is  commonly 
known  as  “news  value.”  That  is  has, 
however,  permanent  interest  none  doubt. 

THE  IMPERIAL  ARTS  LEAGUE 

A  little  more  than  a  month  before  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  was  formed 
at  Washington  a  similar  society,  the  Im¬ 
perial  Arts  League,  wras  established  in 
London.  Both  organizations  were  called 
into  existence  by  a  common  desire  for  con¬ 
certed  action,  a  belief  in  the  ultimate 
value  of  co-operation.  The  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  League  is  “to  further  the  in¬ 
terests  of  art  and  artists,”  which,  after 
all,  is  likewise  the  object  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  although  differently  worded.  The 
methods  employed  to  secure  this  consum¬ 
mation  are,  however,  not  the  same,  the 
Federation  attacking  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the 
League  from  that  of  the  artists.  This  is, 
perhaps,  though,  more  a  question  of  policy 
than  of  principle,  the  one  making  open 
defense — the  other  attempting  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  enemy.  Both  bodies  include 
in  their  membership  laymen  as  well  as 
artists.  The  Imperial  League  has  now 
000  members.  Its  first  annual  meeting, 
the  proceedings  of  which  are  just  pub¬ 
lished  in  its  official  organ,  The  Journal, 
a  quarterly  publication,  was  held  on  the 
4th  of  April  and  well  attended.  The 
Editor  of  The  Journal  in  a  brief  fore¬ 
word  thus  touches  upon  the  difficulties  of 
the  work  of  organization,  and  urges  upon 
the  members  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
through  a  union  of  forces. 

“Artists  live  and  work  and  think  so 


individually  that  to  organize  them  for 
their  own  benefit  is  like  trying  to  make 
a  compact  body  out  of  grains  of  dry  sand, 
which  slip  away  at  every  little  opening 
of  the  fingers.  Members  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  though  they  may  not  always  see 
the  benefit  they  are  getting  personally 
from  the  League,  their  names  are  giving 
support  to  a  movement  which  must,  if 
well  maintained  and  directed,  strengthen 
the  moral,  the  artistic,  and  the  financial 
position  of  the  whole  profession.” 

The  conditions  in  English,  despite 
older  traditions,  are  less  different  in  this 
respect  than  might  be  supposed,  and  the 
energetic,  practical  manner  in  which  this 
League  has  been  established  is  instruc¬ 
tive  as  well  as  encouraging. 


NOTES 


Municipal  Art  Commis- 
municipal  art  sjons  aiKj  Street  Light- 
commissions  jng  jn  European  Cities 
abroad  js  the  subject  of  a 
special  Consular  Report  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  La¬ 
bor.  These  reports  were  prepared  in 
compliance  with  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion,  and  are  of  particular  interest  on 
account  of  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Federal  Art  Commission  au¬ 
thorized  by  act  of  Congress.  From  one 
hundred  cities  abroad  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Of  these  only  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  are  published,  but  in  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  it  is  stated  that  the  majority  of 
these  cities  have  no  Art  Commission,  the 
power  to  accept  or  reject  gifts,  such  as 
public  memorials,  being  vested  in  the 
mayor,  or  city  council,  who  are  held  re¬ 
sponsible  not  only  for  financial  liability, 
but  the  artistic  worth  of  the  gift.  Thus 
in  most  instances  the  advice  of  experts 
is  voluntarily  and  habitually  sought. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  cities,  however, 
have  temporary  or  permanent  art  commis¬ 
sions  which  serve  usually  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  but  in  some  instances  are  clothed 
with  absolute  authority.  In  Hanover,  for 
instance,  the  commission  has  lull  power 
and  its  duties  are  to  pass  upon  offered 
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gifts,  and  to  control  the  matter  of  decora¬ 
tions  for  fete  days  or  festal  occasions,  as 
well  as  to  judge  the  merit  of  designs  for 
buildings,  public  and  private,  for  which 
building  permits  are  sought.  Hanover, 
it  is  said,  like  all  continental  cities,  is 
fully  alive  to  the  more  than  esthetic  value 
of  municipal  art.  Its  art  commission  is 
composed  of  four  members  of  the  city 
council  with  the  director  of  the  principal 
museum,  the  city  recorder,  two  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  department  of  public  works, 
and  one  local  private  architect.  In  Mi¬ 
lan,  Florence,  and  Leghorn  there  are 
established  art  commissions  composed  of 
artists,  historians,  critics,  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  merchants,  the  first  in  each 
instance  in  minority.  In  France  the 
work  is  frequently  deputied  to  such  pub¬ 
lic  officers  as  the  minister  of  education, 
or  of  tile  fine  arts,  or  to  the  director  of 
a  city  museum,  but  not  always.  Nantes 
has  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  designated  as  the  Commission  des 
Beaux  Arts,  the  duties  of  which  seem 
all  inclusive — embracing  the  art  museum, 
the  maintenance  of  public  parks  and 
squares,  the  direction  of  the  art  school, 
the  conservatory  of  music,  the  public  li¬ 
braries,  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and,  final¬ 
ly,  the  engagement  of  artists  for  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  theater.  Here  certainly  is  a 
union  of  the  arts.  Berlin  has  an  Art 
Deputation  consisting  of  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers,  one  of  whom  is  a  painter  and  one 
a  sculptor.  This  again  seems  dispro¬ 
portionate,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  Europe  the  average  citizen  is 
better  qualified  to  pass  upon  works  of 
art  than  in  this  country,  where  art  has 
been,  until  very  recently,  regarded  as 
unrelated  to  every-day  life.  In  Bruns¬ 
wick  the  ideal  condition  seems,  from  re¬ 
port,  to  exist.  There  persons  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  erect  buildings  constructed 
entirely  according  to  their  own  archi¬ 
tectural  ideas.  Plans  and  specifications 
must  be  submitted  to  those  in  authority 
and  carefully  scrutinized.  The  proposed 
structure  must  harmonize  witli  the  char 
acter  of  the  buildings  already  erected 
on  the  street  or  square,  as  regards  height 
and  general  design.  Harmony,  not 
similarity,  is  sought.  Buildings  which 


offend  the  eye  are  prohibited,  with  the 
result  that  the  streets  are  improved  with 
suitable  buildings,  and  the  public  squares, 
monuments,  fountains,  etc.,  are  safe¬ 
guarded  and  preserved  as  permanent 
municipal  assets.  To  the  utility  and 
practicability  of  art  commissions  this  re¬ 
port  gives  ample  testimony. 


A  NATIONAL  A  Lea§'Ue  ha® 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  bet'n,  Organized 

in  Chicago  which  prom¬ 
ises  to  exert  a  widespread  influence  for 
good — artistically  and  ethically.  The 
objects  of  this  League  are  to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  the  best  drama  and  to 
awaken  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
the  theater  as  a  social  force  as  well  as 
of  educational  value;  to  harmonize  and 
unite  forces  already  existing  in  order 
to  make  the  movement  nation-wide,  and 
to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  all  associa¬ 
tions  and  individuals  interested  in  ac¬ 
complishing  these  ends.  It  has  already 
affiliated  sixty-three  organizations  in  or 
near  Chicago  with  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  15,000,  and  it  purposes  extend¬ 
ing  its  campaign  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  organized  on  the  principle  that  the 
sooner  the  managers  can  be  provided  with 
intelligent  audiences  demanding  good 
plays  the  sooner  will  good  plays  and  only 
good  plays  be  produced.  It  proposes  to 
initiate  a  constructive  movement  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  voice  will  be 
heard.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  sooner  the  general 
public  appreciates  intelligently  any  one 
form  of  art  the  sooner  all  forms  of  art 
will  be  sympathetically  comprehended. 
Architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  the 
drama,  music  and  literature  must  go  hand 
in  hand. 


The  American  Water 
Color  Society’s  1900 
rotary  exhibition  has 
just  finished  its  circuit 
in  Jackson,  Michigan,  having  been  shown 
successively  in  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.;  Pittsburgh,  Grand  Rapids, 
Toledo,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
and  Chicago.  This  exhibition  consisted 
of  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  paint- 
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ings  selected  in  New  York  from  the  1909 
exhibition  and  is  the  fifth  of  its  kind  that 
this  Society  has  sent  out.  The  1910  ex¬ 
hibition  has  already  been  selected  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  other  cities 
have  made  application  for  it  the  con¬ 
tributing  artists  have  been  notified  that 
the  pictures  included  will  not  be  returned 
until  the  autumn  of  1911,  this  additional 
time  permitting  extension  ot  the  circuit. 
These  are  admirable  exhibitions,  and  in 
some  cities  were  used  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
larger  display.  In  Chicago,  for  instance, 
this  was  done,  the  rotary  exhibition  be¬ 
ing  set  forth  in  the  Art  Institute  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regular  twenty-second 
annual  exhibition  of  water  colors,  pastels, 
and  miniatures  by  American  artists, 
which  was  held  from  the  10th  of  May 
to  the  8th  of  June. 


LIBRARIES  AS 
ART  CENTERS 


Libraries  are  fast  be- 
coming  distributing 
agencies  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  art  through  the  medium 
of  exhibitions.  Many  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  in¬ 
clude  an  exhibition  gallery  in  their  plan, 
while  others  find  it  possible  to  improvise 
a  gallery.  Brockton,  Mass.,  when  peti¬ 
tioning  recently  for  a  library,  requested 
that  it  include  an  art  gallery.  It  was  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
that  a  successful  exhibition  of  American 
paintings  was  held  last  winter.  It  is  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
that  a  notable  exhibition  of  mezzotints 
lent  by  the  Library  of  Congress  is  now 
on  view.  This  exhibition,  sent  out  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  consists 
of  ninety-five  reproductions  of  portraits 
by  the  great  English  painters  of  the  18th 
century — Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Rom¬ 
ney,  Raeburn — and  others  by  well- 
known  mezzotint  engravers.  From  Co¬ 
lumbus  this  collection  will  probably  go 
to  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


Seattle  is  soon  to  have 
an  Art  Museum — the 
largest,  it  is  said,  west 
of  Chicago.  This  museum  is  to  be  erected 


ART  MUSEUM 
FOR  SEATTLE 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
State  Art  Association,  which  has  its 
offices  now  in  the  Public  Library  Build¬ 
ing.  Five  acres  of  ground  in  the  center 
of  the  city  have  been  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  a  fund  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  toward  the  cost  of 
erection  has  already  been  raised.  The 
building  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  five 
hundred  thousand  and  is  to  include  an 
auditorium  seating  three  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  to  be  of  local  sand  stone  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  insure  ar¬ 
tistic  effect  as  well  as  efficiency.  This 
museum,  the  plans  for  which  have  not 
yet  been  drawn,  has  already  1,200  an¬ 
nual  members  contributing  $10  a  year 
and  150  life  members  giving  $100  each. 


OUTDOOR  ART 
IN  ILLINOIS 


The  Illinois  Outdoor 
Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  Springfield 
on  the  26th  and  27th  of  May.  Much  in¬ 
terest  was  shown  in  suggestions  made  by 
the  President,  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker,  of 
Quincy,  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Capi¬ 
tol  grounds  should  be  enlarged,  making 
practical  a  Civic  Center;  the  State  Fair 
grounds  improved  under  the  direction  of 
a  competent  landscape  gardener,  and  the 
State  Supreme  Court  lot  enlarged  by  the 
removal  of  adjacent  buildings,  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  view  of  the  buildings  on 
either  side.  In  a  short  paper  on  “What 
Should  be  Done  in  Towns  and  Cities  in 
Illinois,”  Mr.  Parker  made  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment. 


“First.  Eradicate  all  weeds  on  your 
own  premises  and  then  exert  lyour  influ¬ 
ence  to  have  the  town  and  city  authorities 
do  so  on  all  properties  under  their  con¬ 
trol.  Use  lawn  mowers. 

“Second.  Preserve  what  trees  you  al¬ 
ready  have,  especially  on  street  lines 
between  the  curbing  and  the  walk,  and 
particularly  old  trees.  To  do  this  you 
should  employ  experts  in  tree  surgery. 

“Third.  Plant  trees  on  your  own 
street  line  and  influence  your  neighbors 
to  do  the  same  thing.  We  need  all  the 
shade  we  possibly  can  secure,  for  our 
own  comfort  and  for  the  sake  of  beauty. 
Almost  all  visitors  will  receive  their  first 
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impressions  of  the  beautjr  of  a  city  from 
street  tree  planting,  comparatively  few 
strangers  going  to  the  large  parks. 

“Fourth.  Before  improving  home 
grounds  employ  a  competent  landscape 
architect  who  will  furnish  a  plan  for 
gradual  development. 


NEWS  FROM 
OREGON 


T  h  e  Architectural 
League  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  held  its  annual 
exhibition  in  Portland,  Oregon,  under  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Architectural  Club  of  that 
city,  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  of  June. 
The  time  was  selected  as  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  Rose  Festival  to  witness  or 
participate  in  which  persons  go  to  Port¬ 
land  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  of  the  work  of 
architects  of  the  Pacific  Coast  were 
shown,  together  with  a  representative 
group  of  similar  exhibits  from  architects 
and  architectural  schools  in  the  east.  A 
special  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  a 
collection  of  seventy-five  drawings  by 
Mr.  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.  The  exhibi¬ 
tion  was  opened  by  a  play  given  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Portland  Architectural  Club. 


NEWS  VIA 
DENVER 


Under  the  caption 
“What  Other  Cities  Are 
Doing”  Denver  Munici¬ 
pal  Facts  gives  the  following  interesting 
bits  of  information:  “Spokane,  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  just  voted  $1,000,000  for  more 
parks  and  playgrounds.  In  some  of  the 
New  York  parks  “Come  on  the  Grass” 
has  been  substituted  for  the  familiar 
“Keep  off  the  Grass.”  The  idea  is 
Mayor  Gaynor’s.  Chief  of  Police  Stew¬ 
ard,  of  Chicago,  is  advocating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  municipal  cheap  theaters  or 
moving  picture  shows,  the  educational 
value  of  which  he  says  is  enormous,  and 
under  private  enterprise  they  are  bound 
to  be  demoralizing.  Eleven  prominent 
manufacturers  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  have 
petitioned  the  school  committee  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  industrial  course  in  one  of  the 
high  schools,  agreeing,  if  such  a  course 
is  established,  to  take  as  half-time  ap¬ 
prentices  from  two  to  six  boys  each. 


MEMORIAL  The  AmeriCan  J nstitllte 

publication,  ^  Architects  has  just 

v  j  published  in  pamphlet 

form  the  addresses 

made  at  the  meeting  held  in  memory  of 
Charles  Pollen  McKim,  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  December  15,  1909,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  letters  of  tribute  sent 
at  that  time  by  various  art  societies  and 
others.  The  addresses  are  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  William 
Howard  Taft,  Senator  Root,  Hon.  Joseph 
Choate,  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects;  and  Mr.  William  Rutherford 
Mead,  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Mead,  and 
M  bite.  The  tributes  are  eleven  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  keynote  of  all  is  struck  by  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Mead,  “Perfection 
in  whatever  he  undertook.”  As  illus¬ 
trations  this  little  volume  contains  repro¬ 
ductions  of  a  photograph  of  Mr.  McKim 
and  of  several  of  the  most  important 
works  of  his  firm,  such  as  interior  views 
showing  the  restoration  of  the  White 
House,  the  Library  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Harvard  Gate,  the  Morgan  Li¬ 
brary,  and  the  Public  Library  at  Boston. 
The  reproductions,  which  are  all  full 
page  and  in  sepia,  are  excellent  and  the 
whole  character  of  the  publication  is  dig¬ 
nified  and  artistic — in  itself  a  worthy 
memorial. 


ART  AT  THE 
G.  F.  W.  C.’s 
CONVENTION 


Art  was  made  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature  at  the  Bi¬ 
ennial  Convention  of 
the  General  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs  held  in  Cincinnati  last 
month.  Art  headquarters  were  at  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Hall,  which  was  specially  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  There  an  exhibition  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  work  was  set  forth,  most 
notable  in  which  were  rugs  and  textiles 
woven  by  the  mountain  women  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  And  there,  also,  an 
Art  Conference  was  held  every  day.  On 
Thursday,  May  12th,  Mr.  Henry  Tur¬ 
ner  Bailey  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Art 
Museum  preceding  a  great  reception  giv¬ 
en  in  honor  of  the  delegates.  Mr. 
Bailey’s  subject  was  Art  in  the  Home; 
that  is,  in  home  decoration  and  dress, 
and  his  presentation  aroused  lively  dis- 
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cussion.  At  the  museum  a  special  exhi¬ 
bition  of  nineteen  paintings  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nourse,  one  of  the  foremost  women 
painters  of  today,  was  set  forth  through 
the  forethought  and  effort  of  the  director, 
Mr.  Gest.  Several  of  the  private  gal¬ 
leries  were  opened  to  the  delegates, 
among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Taft’s,  and  the  members  of  the  Woman’s 
Art  Club  freely  gave  their  services  as 
guides. 


The  efforts  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Art  Museum  to 
get  tlie  children  to  visit 
the  galleries  on  Satur¬ 
day,  the  free  day,  and  at  other  times  in 
classes  at  the  request  of  the  teachers  has 
been  continued  through  the,  scholastic 
year,  with  increasing  success.  The  mu¬ 
seum  staff  has  acted  as  guides  and  in¬ 
structors,  there  being  no  regularly 
appointed  docent.  The  half-tone  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  in  the  museum, 
which  were  printed  on  the  museum  press 
last  fall  and  widely  distributed  through 
the  schools,  have  proved  effectual.  Mr. 
Meakin  has  given  special  talks  on  the 
paintings  reproduced  to  groups  of  teach¬ 
ers,  who  have  in  turn  brought  the  chil¬ 
dren  into  more  appreciative  contact  with 
the  pictures.  The  educational  work  of 
this  institution  is  more  and  more  being 
directed  toward  the  children  but  through 
their  regular  instructors,  the  useful  econ¬ 
omies  of  geometric  progression  being 
only  one  of  the  arguments  which  appeal 
in  favor  of  this  policy.  The  work  is  fur¬ 
thered  by  two  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Art  for  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors,  each  comprising  twenty-five  lec¬ 
tures. 


MUSEUM 

SERVICE, 

CINCINNATI 


ARTS  AND 
CRAFTS 
EXHIBITIONS 


The  Boston  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  an¬ 
nounces  the  following 
exhibitions  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1910-1911.  Textiles,  Lace,  Em¬ 
broidery,  November  2d-12th;  Silverware 
and  Jewelry,  November  1  Oth-December 
31st;  Leather  Work,  January  4th-21st; 
Woodworking,  Frames,  etc.,  January 
25th-February  4th;  Copper,  Brass,  Pew¬ 
ter,  Iron,  February  8th-25th;  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Work,  March  18th-April  15th;  Pot¬ 


tery,  April  20th-May  2d;  Basketry,  May 
3d-May  16th.  Completing  the  current 
year  an  exhibition  of  Silverware  was 
held  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  May, 
and  one  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  same  month.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  opened  on  May  17th  with  a 
talk  by  Mr.  Charles  D.  Maginnis,  on 
“The  Opportunities  the  Church  Offers 
to  Craftsmen.”  On  May  31st  an  auction 
sale  was  held  “for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  jury,”  Mr.  Joseph  Lindon  Smith 
serving  as  auctioneer. 


WHAT  THE 
CITIZENS 
CAN  DO 


The  Art  Department 
of  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  admirable  suggestions  of  what  the 
women  can  do.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
women  should  have  the  monopoly  of  good 
works  and  the  suggestions  are  repeated  as 
applicable  to  all.  “Urge  the  introduction 
of  drawing  and  manual  training  in  the 
public  schools.  Help  the  schools  to  se¬ 
cure  good  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  for  school  room  decoration  and  for 
study.  Secure  a  collection  of  original 
paintings  by  the  best  artists  for  ex¬ 
hibition  in  your  town  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.  Encourage  the  revival  of 
old-time  industries  and  other  kinds  of 
handicraft.  Encourage  the  planting  of 
trees,  hedges,  flowers,  and  whatever  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  homes,  streets, 
and  parks.  Interest  citizens  in  securing 
a  Municipal  Art  Commission  as  well  as 
a  State  Art  Commission,  that  public  art 
and  architecture  may  not  be  ordered  by 
the  law'  of  the  low'est  bidder.” 


FEDERAL  ART 
COMMISSION 


On  June  13th  President 
Taft  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Federal  Art 
Commission:  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  chair¬ 
man;  Thomas  Hastings,  Cass  Gilbert, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Daniel  C. 
French,  Francis  D.  Millet,  and  Charles 
Moore — three  architects,  a  landscape  ar¬ 
chitect,  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  and  a  lay¬ 
man.  Col.  Cosby,  an  engineer  officer  of 
the  regular  army  in  charge  of  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  was  appointed 
Secretary. 
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1  N  T  H  E  M  A  G  AZ1NES 

The  June  magazines  are  not  prolific 
in  art  interest,,  but  present  some 
specially  notable  articles.  In  the  Cen¬ 
tury,  William  M.  Chase,  under  the  super¬ 
scription  “The  Two  Whistlers,”  recounts, 
delightfully,  recollections  of  a  summer 
with  the  greater  etcher.  “There  were  two 
distinct  sides  to  Whistler,”  he  says,  “each 
one  of  which  lie  made  famous.  One  was 
Whistler  in  public-  the  fop,  the  cynic, 
the  brilliant,  flippant,  vain  and  careless 
idler;  the  other  was  Whistler  of  the 
studio,  the  earnest,  tireless,  sober  work 
er.  a  very  slave  to  his  art,  a  bitter  foe  to 
all  pretense  and  sham,  an  embodiment  oi 
simplicity  almost  to  the  point  of  diffi¬ 
dence,  an  incarnation  of  earnestness  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.”  Mr.  Chase  de¬ 
scribes  this  dual  personality  with  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision,  drawing  in  words  a 
striking  portrait  of  Whistler  the  genius. 
In  the  same  magazine  a  brief  but  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  Rene  Gilbert,  a  French 
artist  who  has  won  much  distinction  as  a 
pastelist,  is  given,  together  with  four  re¬ 
productions  of  his  work.  The  Scribner’s, 
in  the  Field  of  Art,  publishes  a  short  il¬ 
lustrated  article  on  “The  Art  of  the 
Rook-Plate,"  by  Frank  Weitenkampf, 
Curator  of  Prints  in  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library;  and,  in  the  body  of  the 
magazine,  an  alluring  description  of 
“Skagen,  the  Danish  Painters’  Village 
in  Jutland,”  by  Edith  Rickert.  An  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “A  Certain  Criticism  of  Art 
in  America”  is  contributed  to  the  North 
American  Review  by  Charles  II.  Caffin, 
who  finds  himself  in  agreement  with 
Gutzon-Borglum  in  regard  to  the  lack  of 
“reverence,  sincerity,  and  individuality 
in  the  current  art  of  this  country.  The 
cause  of  this  condition,  he  states,  is 
submersion  in  “machines  political,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  social.”  Possibly  the  warn 
ing  is  timely,  but  Mr.  Caffin  seems  to 
confuse  New  York  with  America.  “The 
Architecture  of  New  York’s  City  Col¬ 
leges,”  the  fourth  paper  of  a  series,  by 
Montgomery  Schuyler,  is  the  leading 
article  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Record,  and  goes  to  show  that  New 
York  at  least  can  boast  of  some  fine 


buildings  within  this  category — build¬ 
ings  designed  with  apparent  sincerity 
and  calculated  to  inspire  reverence.  The 
leading  article  in  the  International  Studio 
is  on  the  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  by  Will¬ 
iam  Walton — a  tribute  well  deserved.  In 
the  English  section  of  special  interest 
is  an  illustrated  article  by  Henri  Frantz 
on  Harpignies’s  charcoal  drawings.  In 
The  American  Architect  of  June  8th  is 
found  a  significant  article  on  “The  Deco¬ 
rative  Possibilities  of  the  Small  Bronze 
Figure,”  by  J.  Scott  Hartley,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Society.  “The 
Use  of  Flowers  in  Education”  is  the 
subject  of  an  excellent  paper  contributed 
to  The  School  Arts  Book  by  John  Cotton 
Dana;  and  in  The  American  City  is 
noted  an  article  of  special  interest  on 
“New  Street  Lighting,”  by  E.  Leaven¬ 
worth  Elliott.  Recent  numbers  of 
I /Art  et  les  Artistes  contain  some  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  well  illustrated 
articles — Auguste  Rodin’s  prose  poem 
on  tbe  Venus  de  Milo,  for  example, — 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  this  masterpiece 
of  Grecian  Art.  An  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  George  Desvallicres  will 
prove  of  interest  to  those  who  have  read 
his  ardent  defence  of  Henri  Matisse. 
An  article  by  Arsene  Alexandre  on 
Maurice  Denis  “un  peintre  mystique 
au  XXth  siecle”  reveals  a  new  note 
among  the  French  decorators. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOD¬ 
ERN  ART.  BY  JULIUS  MEIER-GRAEFE 
(with  over  two  hundred  illustrations).  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  by  Florence  Simmonds 
and  George  W.  Chrystal.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
New  York. 

There  are  a  few  rare  books  on  art 
which  may  be  called  “illuminating,”  inas¬ 
much  as  they  enable  us  to  perceive  new 
beauty  in  many  things.  We  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  writers,  very 
often  we  distinctly  disagree,  as  with  some 
of  the  opinions  held  by  Meier-Graefe  in 
bis  profoundly  suggestive  work,  The 
Development  of  Modern  Art;  not  one 
of  the  most  recent  publications  but  of 
continuing  interest. 

A  German  Agnostic,  he  sweeps  aside 
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all  religious  faith,  while  acknowledging 
that  every  great  art  period  has  been 
created  by  religion  and  that,  so  far,  no 
substitute  has  been  found  to  provide 
“that  universal  interest  which  can  alone 
make  art  universal”  and  produce  “that 
ideal  interdependence  of  all  artistic 
activities  which  made  art  the  possession 
of  the  whole  people,  enabling  them  to 
understand  and  to  love  it.  *  *  * 

Once  the  symbol  of  the  holiest,  diffusing 
reverence  in  the  church  and  standing 
above  mankind  like  the  Divinitj7  itself, 
the  picture  has  become  the  diversion  of 
an  idle  moment  *  *  *  the  worshipers  of 
old,  idle  chatterers.  *  *  *  In  the  interior 
of  St.  Mark’s  criticism  is  dumb.  *  *  * 
We  do  not  see  this  golden  magnificence — 
we  hear  it,  feel  it,  breathe  it,”  and  even 
while  relegating  this  art  to  a  barbaric 
past,  he  exclaims:  “What  would  we  not 
give  if  such  emotion  sometimes  overcame 
us  in  the  presence  of  modern  decora¬ 
tion  !” 

The  temple  raised  by  early  Italian  and 
Gothic  art  having  become  untenable,  we 
are  shown  the  evolution  through  which 
art  has  since  passed  and  the  efforts  of 
our  revolutionary  moderns  to  recon¬ 
struct  an  esthetic  world  for  man’s  re¬ 
freshment. 

As  to  painting,  he  declares  that  “the 
whole  sum  of  modern  art  is  manufac¬ 
tured  out  of  Rubens  and  Velasquez.” 

Recognizing  that  Paris  is  the  capital 
of  art,  “a  fact  not  to  be  gainsaid  by 
patriotic  feeling,”  he  ascribes  to  the 
French  Impressionists  the  glory  of 
founding  the  new  temple.  “Four  mighty 
columns  bear  it  aloft — Manet,  Degas, 
Cezanne,  Renoir.”  Other  names  are  sug¬ 
gested  that  might  be  added,  notably 
Claude  Manet,  “the  most  vital  of  con¬ 
temporary  masters.”  He  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Puvis  de  Chavannes  because  “Puvis 
built  himself  a  temple  of  Ms  own.” 

His  summing  up  of  the  work  of  these 
men,  of  their  contribution  to  modern 
painting,  is  a  masterly  piece  of  construc¬ 
tive  criticism,  in  which  he.  shows  these 
long-reputed  realists  to  be  idealists  of 
the  subtlest  order;  and  that  while  nature 
has  always  been  their  inspiration,  they 
never  became  her  servile  copyists.  De¬ 


scribing  a  flower  study  by  Manet,  he 
says:  “Any  one  who  cares  for  flowers 
at  all  will  feel  a  hitherto  untouched  chord 
vibrating  in  his  soul  *  *  *  perfume, 

motion,  is  lacking,  and  yet  there  is  some¬ 
thing  here  of  which  he  scarcely  dreamed, 
or  perhaps  dimly  wished  for  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  blossom ;  a  charm  that  conquers 
mortal  fragility.  *  *  *  Here  the 

eyes  feel  no  fatigue  and  the  understand¬ 
ing  also  seems  to  rest.  *  *  *  The  art 

of  all  the  glorious  tradition  inaugurated 
by  Manet  lies  in  a  profound  grasp  of 
some  small  bit  of  life.” 

Rut  beneath  Ms  boundless  admiration 
for  the  Impressionist-innovators,  not  only 
in  France  but  in  every  European  coun¬ 
try,  one  is  conscious  of  a  lurking  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  good  of  their  artistic 
achievements.  “The  play  of  light  in 
itself  *  *  *  is  meaningless.  Light 

is  of  use  to  us  only  if  it  light  something,” 
and  again  “this  art  *  *  *  does  it 

point  upwards,  will  these  mighty  frag¬ 
ments  weld  themselves  together  into  a 
great  homogeneous  force,  gaining  fresh 
strength  from  itself  without  going  back 
to  the  ancient  springs  ?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion” — for  “all  art  which  serves  the 
higher  interests  of  culture  is  a  language 
of  form  *  *  *  which  shall  materialize 
the  noblest  impulses  of  the  present  and 
perpetuate  those  of  the  past”  and  “only 
new  practical  purposes,  mightier  than 
those  Michelangelo  obeyed,  can  make 
sculpture  plastic  again.” 

Yet  withal  he  believes  that  something 
great  must  eventually  evolve  from  the 
general  unrest  which  is  forcing  artists  to 
throw  off  old  traditions  and  strike  out 
in  new  paths.  “The  logical  sequence 
seems  so  assured.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
a  happy  issue.” 

This  remarkable  book  is  written  with 
an  enthusiasm  that  carries  the  reader 
to  the  very  end  of  the  two  large  volumes. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  suggestiveness,  and 
the  fact  that  the  author  possesses  a  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  of  his  subject  com¬ 
bined  with  the  power  to  grasp  it  as  a 
whole;  to. group  the  men  of  different  ten¬ 
dencies,  to  show  their  interdependence 
one  on  another  and  the  evolution  of  their 
art  from  that  of  past  ages. 
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THE  STUDIO  YEAR-BOOK  OF 
DECORATIVE  ART.  A  review  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  Artistic  Construction, 
Decoration  and  Furnishing  of  the  house.  John 
Lane  Company,  London.  Paris,  New  York. 
Price  $3.00. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  making 
of  a  home  will  welcome  this  “Year-Book" 
with  its  many  magnificent  illustrations 
of  country  houses  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  their  furnishings  and  deco¬ 
ration — stained-glass  windows,  mural 
paintings,  tapestries,  leatherwork,  silver¬ 
ware,  etc.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts: 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Hungary. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture  in  England  traces  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  time  of  the  Normans 
through  its  various  changes  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

The  writer,  C.  H.  B.  Quennell,  insists 
on  the  value  of  tradition  in  evolving  a 
20th  Century  “style.”  Not  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  a  servile  copying  of  past  art. 
hut  in  a  profound  study  of  all  that  has 
been  accomplished,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  needs  and  the  possibilities  of 
a  new  age.  While  deploring  the  evil 
effect  machinery  has  had  upon  the 
crafts,  he  realizes  that  we  can  not  now 
do  without  it,  and  that  the  common  sense 
view  is  to  accept  the  machine  as  a  new 
power,  which  must  be  used  wisely  and 
not  abused.  His  advice  is  “Let  the  new 
methods  make  new  styles.” 

Although  the  British  section,  with  its 
hundred  and  fiftv-odd  illustrations,  occu¬ 
pies  considerably  more  than  half  the 
book,  the  others  do  not  suffer  from  com¬ 
parison. 

The  one  on  “German  Architecture  and 
Decoration”  treats  exclusively  of  work 
done  by  members  of  Dor  Deutsche  Werk- 
bund — a  society  for  “the  ennoblement  of 
industrial  labor  by  the  eo-operation  of 
art,  industry,  and  handicraft.”  They 
have  already  established  a  Museum  for 
Art  in  Commerce,  for  the  education  of 
the  masses.  The  illustrations  of  model 
tenement  houses,  erected  by  their  archi¬ 
tects,  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  those 
who  are  making  a  special  study  of  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  great  cities. 


Austria  and  Hungary  offer  many 
pleasing  examples  of  domestic  architec¬ 
ture,  furnishings,  and  decorations. 

The  progress  shown  during  the  past 
ten  years  in  decorative  art  is  almost  as 
amazing  as  our  own  advance  in  esthetic 
culture. 

As  a  whole,  the  contents  make  hopeful 
reading  and  the  book  should  be  placed  in 
all  our  public  libraries. 


THE  POTTERS’CRAFT.BYCH A R L ES 

F.  BIN  NS.  Director  of  t  lie  New  York  State 
School  of  Clay-working  and  Ceramics.  Some¬ 
time  a  Superintendent  in  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works,  Worcester,  England.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company.  Publishers,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

This  book  will  undoubtedly  prove  of 
great  value  to  those  workers  in  clay  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  for  training  in 
school  or  studio.  The  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  is  so  clearly  given,  the  kind  of  clay 
and  tools  to  be  used  are  so  simple  that 
no  one  need  fear  failure  if  he  experi¬ 
ments  along  the  lines  laid  down  bv  the 
author. 

Thirty-six  years  of  experience  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  have  enabled  him  to 
conquer  the  many  problems  presented  by 
clay  and  fire,  while  his  long  period  of 
teaching  has  shown  him  the  difficulties 
most  frequently  encountered  by  begin¬ 
ners  and  taught  him  to  explain  them  in 
the  simplest  language.  Forty-two  illus¬ 
trations  further  aid  the  novice  by  show¬ 
ing  him  the  shapes  of  tools,  molds,  and 
the  position  of  hands. 

For  advanced  workers  a  number  of 
valuable  recipes  are  given  for  glazes 
and  undcrglazc  coloring. 

The  chapter  on  “Clay  Working  for 
Children”  will  be  of  special  interest  for 
teachers,  as  he  proves  that  no  tools  ex¬ 
cept  “the  ten  finger  bones”  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  beginners  and  that  “kindergar¬ 
ten  children  take  to  clay  work  as  little 
ducks  to  water,”  and  never  lose  their 
pleasure  in  it. 

This  should  also  interest  our  prison 
authorities  and  encourage  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  clay-modeling  in  penal  institu¬ 
tions. 
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The  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series  of  The  Keppel 
Booklets  are  now  ready.  Each  series  consists  of  five 
Booklets,  described  below,  inclosed  in  a  special  slide 
case.  Any  series  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps. 
These  booklets  measure  5^  x3/4  inches.  They  are 
printed  at  The  De  Vinne  Press,  New  York.  Sepa¬ 
rate  booklets  can  be  had  at  5  cents  each,  postpaid. 
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CONCERNING  THE  ETCH¬ 
INGS  OK  MR.  WHISTLER 
By  Joseph  Pennell 
JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET, 
Painter-Etcher. 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Ren¬ 
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Painter-Etcher. 
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Illustrator,  Author. 
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SECOND  SERIES 


AUGUSTE  RAFFET 

By  Atherton  Curtis 


ONE  DAY  WITH  WHIST¬ 
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WALTER  CRANE  S  OPINION 


1  THANK  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  beautiful  Rhine  Prints 
which  I  treasure  very  highly.  That  you  are  able  to  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  such  magnificent  pictures  is  indeed  a  very  great  art. 
They  bring  back  to  my  memory  the  wild  places  of  my  country,  lofty  trees 
and  caves  lighted  by  the  glamour  of  the  sunset.  Then  again  your  winter 
views  of  snowfields  breathe  the  refreshing  air  of  winter,  the  air  filled 
with  snow.  All  your  pictures  are  good,  and  1  shall  certainly  keep 
them  with  pride."  Walter  Crane 
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Horation  Waljer,  the  painter  of  “The  Wood  Cut¬ 
ters”  in  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  was  born 
in  Canada  in  1858,  and  of  recent  years  has  spent 
much  time  in  that  country,  but  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  great  exhibitions  lie  has  received 
numerous  awards  and  among  the  artists  of  America 
lie  holds  a  unique  place.  He  is  essentially  a  painter 
of  peasantry.  To  an  extent  the  influence  of  Millet 
is  seen  in  his  work,  but  so  also  is  Troy  on’s.  Millet 
was  a  man  of  the  people ;  he  painted  those  among 
whom  he  lived.  Horatio  Walker  views  peasant  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist,  but  he  interprets  it 
sympathetically  and  veraciously.  In  a  portion  of 
Canada  where  manners  and  customs  are  simpler  and 
more  unaffected  than  in  the  old  world  today,  he  has 
found  his  subjects,  which  are  inherently  picturesque. 
He  is  an  excellent  draftsman,  a  good  colorist,  and  an 
able  technician  and  he  almost  invariably  brings  his 
pictures  to  a  definite  conclusion.  They  are  finished 
works,  not  fragmentary  statements.  His  compositions 
are  well  balanced,  details  carefully  wrought,  unity  of 
tone  preserved,  and  without  sacrifice  to  breadth  or 
force.  “The  Wood  Cutters”  is  an  extremely 
characteristic  example  both  in  subject  and  style. 
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AMERICAN  TOWERS 

BY  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER 


IT  is  becoming  a  question  witli  serious- 
minded  architects,  whether  the  church- 
tower,  at  least  the  church-tower  with  a 
spire,  in  a  city,  be  not  an  obsolete  archi¬ 
tectural  feature.  The  New  Yorker  who 
remembers  when  Trinity  spire  was  the 
landmark  of  lower  Manhattan,  “lifting 
its  fair  height  above  the  purple  crowd  of 
humbler  roofs,”  visible  and  predominant 
from  the  Jersey  hills  to  the  westward, 
from  the  Brooklyn  Heights  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  must  have  a  sense  of  shame  and 
pity  as  he  comes  upon  it  now,  close  at 
hand,  for  from  close  at  hand  alone  can 
he  even  see  it.  There  it  is,  surrounded, 
dominated,  hustled,  and  bullied  by  stark 
overbearing  parallelepipeds,  huge  utili¬ 
tarian  erections  looking  down  upon  it, 
bearing  tier  upon  tier  of  tenants,  and 
putting  it  to  shame  by  their  shapeless 


bulks.  Just  to  the  northward  shoots  up, 
twice  or  so  as  high  as  Trinity  spire  itself, 
the  “Singer  Tower,”  having,  to  be  sure, 
some  form  and  comeliness,  but  pointing 
even  more  sharply  than  the  shapeless 
bulks,  the  moral  of  the  ascendancy  of 
Mammon.  The  church  architect  may 
very  well  consider  that  he  does  not  build 
towers  to  enforce  that  moral.  He  may 
very  well  consider  that  line  of  Words¬ 
worth’s — 

Spires  whose  “silent  finger  points  to  heaven'" — 

which  inspired  those  remarkable  verses 
of  Theophile  Gautier’s,  is,  for  this  coun¬ 
try  and  this  generation,  of  an  exclusively 
rural  application.  He  may  very  well  re¬ 
nounce  the  competition  in  altitude  in 
which  he  is  so  hopelessly  worsted. 

The  difference  in  effect  of  a  monu- 
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ST.  PETEK'S  CHURCH  Me  K  I M.  MEAD  AND  WHITE 


mental  and  a  utilitarian  tower  could 
hardly  he  better  illustrated  than  by  a 
comparison  of  the  tower  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  in  New  York,  the  tallest  in 
the  world  after  the  Eiffel,  and  the  tower 
within  sight  of  it,  of  the  Madison  Square 
Garden,  far  from  the  tallest,  but  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  The  elder  and  lower 
cannot  but  be  belittled  in  the  compari¬ 
son,  but  it  cannot  be  shamed.  It  seems 
strange  that  such  a  thing  of  beauty 
should  come  out  of  such  a  hybrid  as  the 
Giralda  of  Seville,  in  which  a  Christian 
crown  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
superposed  on  a  Moorish  shaft  of  the 
thirteenth.  The  Giralda  is  soon  said. 
Rut  in  fact,  although  every  feature  of  the 
original  has  its  counterpart  and  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  modern  instance,  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  careful  and  artistic 
restudy  which  makes  it  on  the  whole  and 
in  the  parts  an  artistic  advance  upon  that 
original.  The  diapering  of  the  brick¬ 
work  is  an  improvement  upon  the  pan¬ 
elation  of  the  original,  at  least  for  the 
reproducer’s  purpose.  The  proportions 
are  readjusted  with  greater  sensibility 
than  that  of  the  original  adjustment.  In 
particular  the  transition  from  shaft  to 
spire  is  so  managed  and  softened  as  to 
avoid  the  architectural  baselessness  of 
the  belfry,  which  is  the  worst  defect  in 


the  design  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fer- 
gusson  remarks,  justly  enough,  of  the 
Spanish  original,  that  in  comparison 
with  it  the  contemporary  Campanile  of 
Venice  looks  “lean  and  bald,”  and  the 
comparison  holds  good  with  reference  to 
the  modern  reproduction  of  the  Giralda 
and  the  modern  reproduction  and  mag¬ 
nification  of  the  Campanile.  Not  of 
course  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  Metropolitan  Life.  The 
Campanile  supplied  for  them  a  motive,  as 
suitable  as  the  Giralda  would  have  been 
unsuitable  for  a  tower  of  which  every 
cubic  foot  had  to  justify  itself  on  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  on  artistic  grounds. 
Rut  the  comparison  proves,  all  the  same, 
how  conducive  to  monumentality  in  a 
tower  is  inutility. 

The  church-tower,  as  a  church-tower, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  tower  of 
the  skyscraper  by  being  obviously  monu¬ 
mental.  And,  in  this  connection,  at  any 
rate,  monumentality  connotes  uselessness. 
So  it  must,  by  its  beauty,  be  its  own  ex¬ 
cuse  for  being.  In  this  respect  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument  is  unmistakable  and 
exemplary.  Through  those  years  in 
which  only  the  stump  of  it  was  visible, 
the  design  was  to  the  Greeks  foolishness. 
The  Greeks  submitted  various  schemes 
for  improving  the  design  of  what  they 
derided  as  a  “polylith.”  Now  that  it  is 
done  and  in  evidence,  lie  would  be  a  bold 
Greek  who  should  offer  to  change  it. 

Happily,  in  Washington,  no  utilitarian 
skyscraper  is  likely  to  dispute  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  crystalline  shaft.  At  the 
National  Capital,  legislation  may  well, 
if  necessary,  be  invoked  to  make  that 
probability  a  certainty.  Rut  with  more 
exclusively  commercial  cities  the  ease  is 
different.  In  these  no  church-tower,  no 
monumental  tower,  is  likely  to  be  built 
which  in  altitude  will  compete  with  the 
utilitarian  tower  of  the  Singer  or  the 
Metropolitan,  every  one  of  the  countless 
stories  of  which  is  manifestly  habitable, 
or  “oecupable.”  The  church-tower  of 
the  future,  it  seems,  must  point  the  con¬ 
trast  of  its  purpose  by  renouncing  habi¬ 
tableness  for  its  interior,  even  more  than 
the  church-tower  of  the  past.  And  this 
renunciation  has  prevailed  in  the  types 
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of  the  past,  in  the  buttressed  tower  of 
the  Northern  Gothic,  with  its  small  open¬ 
ings  and  deep  reveals,  open  only  at  its 
crowning  belfry  stage,  open  for  the 
egress  of  sound  from  the  bells,  but 
closed  against  the  ingress  of  weather  by 
the  heavy  penthouses  of  the  luffer-boards 
and  their  swaths  of  massive  shadow;  in 
the  campanile  of  the  Southern  Gothic, 
with  the  solid  parallelopiped  of  the  un- 
buttressed  shaft,  all  open  at  the  top  but 
for  the  shafts  upon  which,  and  upon  the 
fantastic  tracery  they  bore,  was  concen¬ 
trated  all  the  ornament  of  the  erection. 
Many  masterpieces  there  are  of  either 
type.  But  in  either  type  the  function 
of  the  tower  was  the  same,  to  give  the 
bells  a  chance  by  lifting  them  far  above 
the  noises  and  interruptions  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  tower  was  essentially  a  belfry, 
a  campanile.  And  a  similar  purpose  was 
subserved  by  the  erections  of  a  religion 
which  renounced  the  use  of  bells  as  a 
summons  to  worship,  and  trusted  to  the 
human  voice: 

There  are  bells  in  Moscow, 

While  on  tower  and  kiosk.  O, 

In  Saint  Sophia 
The  Turkman  gets 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
From  the  tapering  summits 
Of  tall  minarets. 

The  practical  function,  it  must  be 
owned,  has  shrunk  to  small  importance 
in  a  time  when  everybody  carries  a  watch 
or  can  turn  to  a  clock.  The  tower  is  a 
monument  and  must  be  justified  of  its 
monumental  success  or  not  at  all.  And 
the  monumentality,  let  us  repeat,  is  all 
the  more  important  to  be  preserved  and 
emphasized  now  when  the  church  can 
no  longer  compete  with  the  world  in  the 
article  of  altitude. 

Here  are  two  church-towers,  designed 
at  about  the  same  time  and  emanating 
from  the  office  of  the  same  firm  of  archi¬ 
tects,  which  very  sharply  point  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  monumental  and  the 
utilitarian  tower.  Each  is  of  a  number 
of  virtually  equal  stages.  The  detail  of 
each  is  designed,  let  us  say  or  assume, 


with  equal  skill,  for  its  own  purpose 
and  its  own  material,  St.  Peter’s,  Bal¬ 
timore,  for  rockwork,  the  Judson  Memo¬ 
rial,  New  York,  for  brick  and  terra 
cotta.  St.  Peter’s  has  the  considerable 
advantage  of  pyramidizing,  or,  as  they 
say  of  a  ship,  of  “tumbling  home,” 
though  the  camera  may  very  likely  ex¬ 
aggerate  this  advantage,  while  the  Jud¬ 
son  Memorial  is  straight  sided.  Can 
there  be  any  question  which  of  the  two 
is  the  more  impressive  an  object,  which 
of  the  two  has  the  more  monumental  or 
“memorial”  character?  Surely  not  that 
which  is  called  a  memorial.  The  main 
difference,  above  all  the  differences  of 
detail,  is  that  in  the  less  monumental 
there  is  an  evident  intention,  as  evident 
as  in  a  skyscraper,  to  “make  use”  of 
every  story  for  some  practical  purpose 
to  the  fullest  extent,  while  in  the  more 
monumental  that  purpose  is  distinctly 
renounced.  Plainly,  nothing  can  be 
“done”  with  that  shaft  of  St.  Peter’s,  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  make  it  a  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  for  dangerous  offenders,  under  the 
“separate  and  silent  system,”  or  possibly 
to  employ  it  as  an  archive,  in  which  case, 
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that  it  was  designed  and  built  before  the 
era  of  skyscrapers,  and  extremely  un¬ 
likely  that  its  designer  would  have  de¬ 
signed  a  tower  of  that  description  for 
the  kind  of  environment  and  competition 
to  which  it  would  now  be  subjected. 

In  fact,  the  environment  and  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  utilitarian  tower  have  put 
the  designers  of  monumental  or  decora¬ 
tive  towers  to  such  a  disadvantage,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  despair  of  equalling  the 
utilitarian  erections  in  altitude,  that  it 
seems  that  some  other  than  the  histori¬ 
cal  mode  must  be  employed  to  signalize 
a  church  or  a  public  building.  The 
campanile  has  outlived  its  practical  use¬ 
fulness,  and  its  ideal  use  as  well.  To  be 
sure  the  church  will  continue  to  require 
some  crowning  and  distinguishing  feat¬ 
ure.  The  cupola  has  been,  in  American 
practice,  appropriated  to  secular  uses,  to 
the  signalization  of  a  public  building, 
especially  of  a  capital  or  a  court  house. 
Rut  that  is  no  reason  why  the  crowning 
feature  of  a  church  should  not  emulate 
the  secular  building  in  having  its  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  central,  especially  as 
in  this  case,  “the  devil,”  meaning  the 
world,  has  not  a  very  impressive  reper¬ 
tory-  of  “good  tunes.”  Richardson,  now  a 
full  generation  ago,  and  before  anybody 
had  any  premonition  of  the  skyscraper, 
budded  better  than  he  knew,  when,  con¬ 
sidering  the  site  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston,  he  determined  to  make  the 
crowning  feature  central  and  to  subor¬ 
dinate  his  turrets  at  the  entrance,  and 
indeed  the  entire  edifice,  to  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  “the  central  obelisk  of  the 
tower.”  He  budded  especially  well  in 
view  of  a  future  that  he  could  not  fore¬ 
see,  and  set  an  auspicious  example.  And 
he  wisely  took  for  his  model,  in  the  tower 
of  Salamanca,  the  central  feature  or 
“cimborio”  which  the  Spanish  architects 
of  the  middle  ages  developed  into  some¬ 
thing  more  important  and  dominant  than 
the  “lantern”  or  the  “Heche”  of  the 
Northern  Gothic.  Here  is  his  own  origi¬ 
nal  study  for  that  tower.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  he  departed  from  it  rather 
widely  in  the  executed  work,  first  in 
making  no  account  in  the  sketch  of 
the  combination  of  material  which  gives 
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evidently,  the  rummager  of  its  records 
would  have  to  rely  upon  artificial  illu¬ 
mination.  No!  The  whole  structure 
manifestly  exists  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  raise  the  belfry,  the  one  stage 
which  is  furnished  with  big  openings 
that  will  transmit  the  clangor  of  the 
bells,  and  which  is  for  this  purpose 
“lifted  out  of  the  populous  city  into 
the  midst  of  sailing  birds  and  silent  air.” 
The  Judson  Memorial  tower  has,  in  the 
comparison,  the  air  of  a  pretentious  and 
futile  little  skyscraper.  It  is  quite  true 
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So  much  of  its  charm  to  the  church, 
and,  secondly,  in  designing  a  roof  in 
bands  of  different  colored  slate,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  monochromatic  covering 
of  tiles  which  the  church  actually  wears, 
and  which,  a  few  years  later,  after 
the  manufacture  had  improved,  he  could 
have  procured  of  a  better  color  than  its 
rather  raw  orange,  unless,  indeed,  he  had 
superceded  it  by  a  covering  of  those  cor¬ 
rugated  and  varnished  Spanish  tiles 
which  were  also  soon  to  become  available. 
However  all  that  may  be,  there  can  be 


no  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
crowning  feature  of  Trinity,  though  it  is 
not  apprehensible  from  the  interior  of 
the  church,  and  though  it  has  no  other 
“use”  than  to  hold  the  bells. 

But,  in  fact,  this  central  crowning 
feature  can  be  put  to  practical  uses,  with 
much  less  impairment  of  the  monumental 
effect  than  the  modification  for  such 
uses  of  the  detached  tower.  The  Broad¬ 
way  Tabernacle  in  New  York  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  solution  of  this  new  problem  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  a  work  so 
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modern  that  it  takes  cognizance  of  the 
steel  frame,  and  actually  superposes  on 
a  Gothic  church  a  five-story  office  build¬ 
ing  for  the  use  of  the  church.  This  super¬ 
structure  houses  not  only  the  bells  but 
several  other  parochial  requirements,  and 
this  not  only  without  impairing  the  dig¬ 


nity  of  the  structure,  but  in  the  course 
of  adding  to  it  a  highly  picturesque  and 
effective  crowning  feature,  which  cannot 
he  belittled  or  put  to  shame  by  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  any  ensuing  skyscrapers.  These 
examples  should  suffice  to  set  thoughtful 
architects  to  thinking. 


THE  WOODSTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  LANDSCAPE 

PAINTING 

BY  BIRGE  HARRISON 


IT  is  beyond  question,  I  think,  that  the 
_  greatest  achievements  of  modern  art 
lie  in  the  domain  of  landscape — or  at 
least  in  the  field  of  out-of-door  painting 
— for  in  the  larger  sense  in  which  this 
statement  is  made  it  matters  little 
whether  the  dominant  motive  of  a  picture 
is  the  human  figure,  cattle,  or  fields  and 
hills,  and  the  boundless  sky.  Indeed,  it 
is  this  fundamental  fact  which  sets  mod¬ 
ern  art  apart  from  the  art  of  the  past 
and  entitles  it  to  a  distinguished  position 
in  the  art  annals  of  the  world. 

The  most  casual  survey  of  a  list  of  the 
truly  eminent  painters  of  the  nineteenth 
century  yields  indisputable  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  general  statement.  In 
France  we  have  Millet,  Corot,  Troyon, 
Jacques,  Rousseau,  Cazin,  Monet,  Sisley, 
Pissarro,  Bastien-Lepage,  Cottet,  Simon, 
and  many  others;  in  Scandinavia,  Thau- 
low,  Tuxen,  and  Kroyer ;  in  Spain,  So- 
rolla;  in  England,  Turner,  Crome,  and 
Constable,  and  in  America  at  least  a 
dozen  living  painters  whose  achievements 
rank  as  high  as  those  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  European  masters.  \\  hen  the 
work  of  these  Americans  is  measured 
with  the  century-long  rule  by  which  art 
can  alone  be  truly  gauged,  it  will  be 
recognized  as  an  entirely  new  departure, 
an  achievement  of  which  the  old  masters 
would  have  been  wholly  incapable. 

Uie  painters  of  the  Dutch,  the  Italian, 
and  the  Spanish  Renaissance  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  the  diffused  light  of  the 
studio,  with  its  warm  shadows  and  its 


cool  lights,  that  they  were  unable  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  this  order  was 
reversed  in  the  open  air  where  the  source 
of  illumination  is  the  golden  sunlight, 
while  the  shadows  receive  only  a  blue 
or  violet  radiation  from  the  sky  itself.  It 
was  the  discovery  of  this  cardinal  truth 
by  Crome  and  Constable  in  England — a 
truly  great  discovery  in  its  day — which 
made  possible  the  new  art  movement  of 
modern  times,  in  the  full  flood  of  which 
we  of  today  have  the  good  fortune  to  he 
living. 

Now  in  view  of  the  above-stated  facts 
it  is  rather  curious  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  should  any  attempt  have  been 
made  to  establish  a  serious  and  perma¬ 
nent  school  of  landscape  art.  Individual 
painters,  it  is  true,  have  from  time  to 
time  established  “classes,”  and  groups  of 
admiring  students  have  sought  out  the 
painting  ground  of  some  well-known 
“master."  But  while  the  art-loving  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  connoisseurs  have  been 
acclaiming  the  landscape-painters — pay¬ 
ing  as  much  for  a  Corot  or  a  Millet  as 
for  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Titian,  the  artists 
themselves  (or  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  guild  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
department  of  art-instruction)  have  re¬ 
mained  singularly  obtuse — have  either 
failed  to  recognize  the  trend  of  the 
modern  art-movement,  or  recognizing  it 
have  failed  to  respond  to  it.  Art  schools 
the  world  over  adhere  to  the  old  tradition; 
everywhere  they  are  patterned  on  the 
same  old  model;  and  the  result  is  that  art 
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instruction  today  is  practically  the  same 
as  was  given  to  the  indoor  figure  painters 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  marvel  of  it 
all  is  that  in  spite  of  these  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  so  many  truly  great  painters  of 
out-door  nature  should  have  developed 
in  our  own  day  and  the  years  immedi- 


tion,  of  vibration,  of  atmospheric  per¬ 
spective — to  waste  precious  years  in 
acquiring  fundamental  principles  which 
could  have  been  taught  him  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  painter  in  a  few  short  weeks  or 
months  at  most. 

It  is  immensely  to  the  credit  of  the 
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ately  preceding  it.  That  the  feat  should 
have  been  possible  at  all  is  a  far  higher 
tribute  to  the  genius  than  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  modern  artists.  On  leaving 
the  regular  “school  of  art”  each  painter 
had  to  rediscover  for  himself  the  re¬ 
versal  of  the  indoor  color  scheme — to 
grope  without  help  from  any  source, 
after  the  secrets  of  luminosity,  of  refrac- 


Art  Students’  League  of  New  York  that 
it  should  have  been  the  first  to  perceive 
the  need  of  a  serious  school  which  should 
be  wholly  devoted  to  instruction  in  land¬ 
scape  art,  and  should  have  been  the  first 
to  establish  on  a  permanent  footing  a 
summer  school,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  as  lasting  as  the  League  itself. 
Four  years  ago  their  experiment  was 
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launched  and  the  Woodstock  School  was 
opened  at  the  little  village  of  the  same 
name,  located  in  the  picturesque  old 
Dutch  region  of  the  Catskill  foothills. 

The  success  of  the  venture  was  so  im¬ 
mediate  and  the  growth  of  the  institution, 
both  in  the  numbers  of  its  students  and 
the  quality  of  their  output,  was  so  phe¬ 
nomenal  that  a  few  words  in  regard  to  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  the  future  of  American  art. 

The  location,  to  begin  with,  was  a  very 
fortunate  choice,  for  the  broad  valley  of 
Woodstock  combines  an  immense  variety 
of  landscape  features.  In  one  direction 
it  looks  over  meadows  as  flat  as  those  of 
Holland,  toward  the  Hudson,  fifteen 
miles  away;  and  those  meadows  are  inter¬ 
sected  by  the  slow  winding  Saw-Kill 
with  its  old  Dutch  mills  and  its  occa¬ 
sional  falls  and  ripples;  while  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  it  looks  up  to  the  great 
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mountains  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  coun¬ 
try,  which  toss  the  clouds  into  the  infinite 
forms  of  fleecy  beauty  seen  only  in  a 
land  of  towering  peaks.  The  village 
itself,  clustered  around  the  old  white 
Dutch  church,  furnishes  an  immense 
variety  of  picture-material  for  those 
whose  choice  of  motive  demands  the 
scintillating  vibration  of  color  which  is 
found  only  in  the  play  of  dancing  sun¬ 
light  over  white  surfaces.  A  permanent 
and  very  commodious  studio  building  has 
been  provided,  on  one  wall  of  which  the 
results  of  the  week’s  work  are  displayed 
every  Saturday  morning,  when  every 
pochade,  sketch,  and  picture  receives  the 
serious  criticism  of  the  instructor;  while 
a  talk  or  lecture  on  some  one  of  the 
technical  or  psychological  points  con¬ 
nected  with  landscape  painting  is  given 
at  the  same  time.  During  the  season, 
which  extends  from  June  1st  to  No- 
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vember  1st,  it  is  possible  thus  to  cover 
almost  the  whole  ground,  and  any  stu¬ 
dent  with  reasonable  ability,  who  follows 
the  whole  course,  can  advance  as  far  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  landscape  art  in  these  live  months  as 
in  as  many  years  under  the  old  system. 

Indeed  it  has  happened  not  infre¬ 
quently  that  a  student  who  in  June  was 
an  absolute  tyro  in  landscape  painting, 
by  December  was  turning  out  pictures 
which  passed  the  juries  of  our  best  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

In  art,  as  in  everything  else  in  life, 
those  go  fastest  and  farthest  who  follow 
tlie  line  of  least  resistance.  At  Wood- 
stock,  therefore,  no  effort  is  made  to  give 
special  instruction  in  those  technical 
points  which  can  best  be  learned  in  the 
regular  city  art  school,  but  the  attention 
is  devoted  nearly  exclusively  to  things 
which  can  be  studied,  and  in  which  mas¬ 


tery  can  be  acquired  nowhere  so  well  as 
in  the  open  air.  Infinitely  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  things  is  held  to  be  what 
painters  in  their  technical  jargon  call  the 
“big  vision” — the  power  to  see  and  to 
render  the  whole  of  a  given  scene  or 
picture  motive,  rather  than  to  paint  a 
still-life  picture  of  its  component  parts; 
the  power  to  give  the  essential  and  to 
suppress  the  inessential,  the  power  to 
paint  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the 
objects  rather  than  the  objects  them¬ 
selves,  the  power,  in  a  word,  to  give  the 
“mood”  of  a  motive  rather  than  a  scien¬ 
tific  statement  of  the  trees  and  rocks  and 
fields  and  mountains  that  make  up  its 
elements. 

Paul  Dubois,  who  was,  probably,  tire 
greatest  sculptor  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury — greater  than  Rodin,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  he  had  the  big  vision,  because  he 
saw  and  was  able  to  convey  the  essential 
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nobility  and  beauty  of  his  subject,  while 
Rodin  holds  the  attention  always  fixed 
upon  beauty  of  surface  and  detail — once 
made  a  remark  which,  although  addressed 
to  sculptors,  was  so  apt  in  its  application 
to  the  needs  of  painters  that,  transposed, 
it  admirably  illuminates  the  point  about 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  In  ad¬ 
dressing  his  students  one  day  he  said 
that  while  it  had  taken  him  five  years 
to  learn  anatomy  it  had  taken  him  ten 
years  to  unlearn  it.  Tn  other  words  his 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
every  muscle  and  articulation  was  so 
exact  that  this  knowledge  was  apt  to  step 
in  between  him  and  his  vision  of  the 
model ;  and  no  one  knew  so  well  as  he 
that  in  art.  facts  are  nothing,  vision 
everything.  For  before  everything  else 
it  is  the  province  of  painters  and  sculp¬ 
tors  alike  to  render  the  impression. 
Tn  that  one  little  word  is  coiled  up 
the  whole  message  of  art.  Now  all  of 


this  of  course  implies  elimination.  But 
in  order  to  eliminate  judiciously  one  must 
first  know  intimately  the  things  that  are 
to  be  eliminated.  One  must  know  the 
anatomy  of'  one’s  landscape  even  if  one  is 
not  to  paint  it. 

And  if  one  is  to  paint  atmosphere  one 
must  know  the  technical  means  by  which 
that  rather  astonishing  feat  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  One  must  know  the  secrets 
of  refraction  and  vibration,  as  well  as 
drawing  and  design  and  color,  and  the 
composition  of  pigments,  and  numerous 
other  little  points — to  which  much  time 
and  attention  is  necessarily  devoted  at 
Woodstock.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
success  in  art.  It  is  all  mountain  climb¬ 
ing,  which  must  be  done  on  foot.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  learn  how  to  paint  a 
masterpiece,  and  that  is  to  become  a 
master. 

Twice  a  year  there  are  held  competi¬ 
tive  exhibitions  made  up  of  the  best  work 
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of  the  season,  at  which  certain  scholar¬ 
ships  and  other  prizes  are  awarded.  One 
of  these  takes  place  at  midsummer  in 
Woodstock,  and  the  other  is  held  in  mid¬ 
winter  at  the  Fine  Arts  building  in  New 
York,  where  the  parent  school  has  its 
permanent  home.  The  standard  of  these 
exhibitions  during  the  past  two  seasons 
has  come  perilously  near  to  that  of  the 
best  current  exhibitions  held  by  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions;  and  the  high  average  of  the 
work  has  been  such  as  to  elicit  praise 
from  a  number  of  the  most  serious  re¬ 
view's  in  the  country.  At  these  periods 
a  very  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
question  of  framing,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  the  frame  is  an  integral  part  of  any 
work  of  art  which  takes  the  form  of  an 
easel  picture,  and  that  the  beauty  of  the 
picture  may  be  enhanced  or  its  quality 
depreciated  according  to  the  taste  and 
the  judgment  which  are  displayed  in  this 


important  matter.  If  it  is  objected  that 
this  preoccupation  in  regard  to  frames  is 
somewhat  premature  it  may  be  stated  in 
reply  that  it  is  one  of  the  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Woodstock  School  that  all 
students  are  presumed  to  be  potential 
masters,  and  that  every  point  which 
would  be  considered  by  a  master  must  be 
seriously  studied  by  every  one  of  these 
young  artists,  who  are,  in  effect,  to  be 
the  future  master-painters  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Another  subject  which  is  carefully 
considered  at  this  time  is  the  question  of 
the  proper  hanging  and  decorative  spac¬ 
ing  of  the  work  on  the  walls — a  question 
which  has  never  been  seriously  studied 
anywhere  before — a  neglect  whose  hap¬ 
hazard  results  are,  as  we  all  know,  pain¬ 
fully  apparent  on  the  walls  of  so  many 
of  our  prominent  exhibitions. 

The  question  of  the  housing  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Woodstock  settled  itself  easily. 
It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  a  vil- 
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lage  of  three  hundred  inhabitants  could 
accommodate  another  hundred  people 
without  overcrowding  and  discomfort, 
but  this  is  precisely  what  has  occurred. 

Many  householders  have  enlarged  their 
accommodations  to  the  dimensions  of 
summer  boarding  houses,  and  many 
others  find  it  possible  to  take  in  two  or 
three  students ;  the  quality  of  the  board 
being  invariably  good,  and  the  prices 
such  as  students  can  afford — from  five  to 
seven  dollars  a  week.  The  school  has 
proved  a  financial  boon  to  the  village,  and 
in  return  for  this  the  natives  have  given 
the  students  the  freedom  of  their  door 
yards  and  their  fields. 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the 
strongest  effort  is  made  by  the  school  to 
cultivate  and  foster  the  individuality  of 
its  students,  the  general  principles  which 
govern  all  good  art  only  being  insisted 
upon.  The  students  are  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  own  medium,  whether  it  be 
oils,  water  colors,  pastels  or  tempera; 
and  no  rigid  formula  in  regard  to  tech¬ 
nique  is  enforced,  each  selecting  the  style 
which  best  suits  bis  or  her  individual 
temperament,  it  being  clearly  recognized 
that  the  w  hole  essence  of  art  is  person¬ 
ality.  The  desire  is  to  develop  a  number 
of  individual  painters  and  not  to  develop 
a  “school.” 


THE  MALDEN  MONUMENT 

BY  FREDERICK  XV.  COBURN 


T  MEN  an  art  critic  is  able  to  say 
enthusiastically  that  the  finest 
thing  in  a  community  of  every-day,  mid¬ 
dle-class  Americans  is  the  soldiers’  mon¬ 
ument  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that  the  ar¬ 
tistic  spirit  is  pervading  society.  The 
memorial  of  patriotic  achievement  up  to 
now  has  not  been  expected  to  look  its 
part  of  inspiration  and  aspiration.  It 
has  stood,  usually,  for  the  crassest  phil¬ 
istinism,  the  negation  of  nobility.  The 
rule  has  been  that  veterans  and  others 
raise  a  fund  in  order  that  the  maker  of 
ready-made  monuments  may  install  some¬ 
thing  for  the  removal  of  which  the  town, 
if  enlightened,  would  promptly  raise  an¬ 
other  fund.  It  is  solemn  truth  that  next 
to  the  monuments  with  which  we  dis¬ 
honor  our  dear  ones  in  the  cemetery  the 
most  unsightly  object  in  the  average 
American  city  is  the  statue  or  pillar  of 
stone  or  bronze  which,  in  all  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  often  with  considerable  self 
sacrifice,  people  have  put  there  to  impart 
to  the  younger  generation  lessons  of 
devotion  and  truthfulness.  Factories, 
warehouses  and  business  blocks  in  such 
towns  appear  to  be  honest  and  dignified 
works  of  art  by  contrast  with  the  cheap 


meretriciousness  of  the  local  soldiers’ 
monument. 

The  wayfarer  on  the  trolley  between 
Everett  and  Malden,  suburban  cities  to 
the  north  of  Boston,  experiences  sur¬ 
prise  as,  shortly  after  passing  the  Mal¬ 
den  line,  Bell  Rock  Park  is  reached.  It 
pays  to  alight,  simply  to  see  how  art  can 
be  employed  to  memorialize  heroism. 
The  park  itself  is  just  an  open  square, 
reserved  by  reason  of  historical  associa¬ 
tions  amidst  a  huddle  of  wooden  resi¬ 
dences.  A  bell  tower  anciently  stood  on 
the  site.  The  place  is  also  of  antiquarian 
interest  because  here  lived  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth,  author  of  the  “Day  of  Doom,” 
and  because,  at  a  later  period,  this  was 
the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Universalism. 
The  land  rises  to  a  modest  eminence,  giv¬ 
ing  emphasis  to  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  park,  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Mon¬ 
ument,  dedicated  on  June  17,  1910,  and 
destined  to  be  a  landmark  in  a  double 
sense.  Situated  as  it  is,  led  up  to  by  an 
impressive  terrace,  it  can  never  be  hidden 
or  dwarfed  by  its  surroundings.  As  an 
example  of  municipal  art,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  work  is  among  the 
very  few  of  its  kind  that  have  been  done 
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in  a  right  way.  The  project  has  been 
well  considered  from  start  to  finish,  and 
the  result  is  one,  it  is  gratifying  to  note, 
with  which  the  neighborhood  is  thor¬ 
oughly  satisfied,  nay,  delighted.  Malden 
admires  its  monument  as  sincerely  as  the 
critic  from  a  distance. 

In  the  mayoralty  of  Hon.  Charles  D. 
McCarthy  a  proposition  that  the  city  of 
Malden  should  erect  a  memorial  to  its  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  came  to  a  head.  Wise 
counsel  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  “Sol¬ 
diers  and  Sailors  Monument  Commis¬ 
sion’’  of  fifteen  members,  amongst  whom, 
besides  the  usual  complement  of  well- 
meaning  and  intelligent  business  men, 
were  at  least  three  representatives  of  the 
artistic  professions.  In  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  artist  members  a  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  entrust  the  project  to  a 
commercial  monument  house  was  early 
reached.  Another  important  decision 
was  to  make  sure  that  the  monument,  to 
he  designed  and  executed  by  a  competent 
sculptor,  should  be  placed  amidst  acces¬ 
sories  that  would  add  to,  and  not  detract 
from,  its  effectiveness. 

A  competition,  limited  to  sculptors  of 
greater  Boston,  was  instituted.  The 
choice  devolved  upon  a  design  submitted 
by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  sculptor  of  a  long 
list  of  public  works.  Mr.  Pratt  is  now 


at  the  acme  of  a  brilliant  career.  The 
Commission,  in  making  the  selection,  was 
assured  of  getting  good  sculpture. 

Convention  Avas  defied  in  the  choice  of 
a  site.  It  was  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
combat  the  popular  notion  that  the  only 
location  for  a  piece  of  monumental  statu¬ 
ary  is  in  the  most  frequented  spot,  at  the 
center  of  municipal  activities.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  Malden  that  one  site  which 
many  people  favored  because  it  was  “so 
central’’  was  so  overshadowed  by  a 
gigantic  High  School  building  that  any 
statuesque  work  placed  there  was  bound 
to  look  insignificant.  The  crag  on  which 
the  belfry  anciently  stood  was  away  from 
the  center  of  the  town,  but  it  possessed 
historic  interest  and,  by  its  configuration, 
afforded  a  fine  opportunity  to  display  the 
sculptor’s  work  conspicuously. 

The  advocates  of  an  artistic  location 
won  their  case.  The  land  was  duly  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  municipality.  To  secure 
appropriate  accessories  for  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
other  features  desirable  in  a  small  city 
park  the  services  of  Olmsted  Brothers, 
the  well-known  landscape  architects  of 
Brookline,  were  enlisted.  A  terrace  was 
designed  of  rough  stone,  to  accord  as 
closely  as  possible  with  the  character  of 
the  land  itself.  Although  finished  but 
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yesterday  it  looks  today  as  if  the  walls 
and  steps  might  have  been  established 
there  in  colonial  or  revolutionary  days. 
As  warriors  of  two  great  conflicts  are 
memorialized,  one  of  the  projecting  faces 
of  the  terrace  was  designed  to  bear  a 
tablet  descriptive  of  the  services  of  Mal¬ 
den  men  in  the  Revolution,  another  tells 
about  the  circumstances  that  have  made 
Bell  Rock  famous,  while  the  tablet  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  monument  is  dedicated 
“To  the  men  of  Malden  who  served  their 
country  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  1861- 
65.”  Set  into  the  stone  pavement  in 
front  of  the  monument,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ornamental  brasses  of  old  Eng¬ 
land,  is  a  tablet  giving  details  of  the 
number  of  Malden  men  enlisted,  killed, 
wounded,  imprisoned  and  discharged. 

The  large  open  space  about  the  base 
of  the  monument  was  due  to  a  happy 
suggestion  for  enabling  the  park  com¬ 
mission  to  spend  some  of  the  city’s 
money  on  this  work,  a  decision  having 
been  rendered  that  this  body  could  not 
apply  its  funds  for  purely  ornamental 
purposes.  The  enclosure  will  be  useful 
for  open-air  meetings  of  one  kind  and 
another  and  for  band  concerts — as  al¬ 
ready  put  in  practice  in  connection  with 
the  city’s  recent  safe  and  sane  Fourth 
of  July  celebration. 

While  the  other  preparations  were 
going  forward  Mr.  Pratt  executed  the 
figures  of  his  highly  original  sketch  in 
which  a  standard  bearer  held  aloft  his 
banner  while  on  either  side  of  him 
crouched  an  infantry  man  and  a  marine. 
The  exquisite  surface  quality  which  this 
sculptor  invariably  gets,  his  feeling  for 
color  and  for  suave,  yet  insistent,  line 
have  nowhere,  up  to  now,  been  better 


exemplified  than  in  the  work  that  was 
delivered  from  the  bronze  founders  in 
time  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  on  the 
anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle. 

Then  came  the  formal  celebration, 
with  introductory  remarks  by  former 
Mayor  McCarthy,  prayers  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Neagle,  dedication  and  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  park  from  the  hands  of 
Frank  M.  Sawtell  and  Sylvester  Baxter, 
literary  man  and  art  critic,  who  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  park  commission  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  sub-committee  on  decoration, 
had  a  ver}^  large  part  in  the  whole 
undertaking;  the  unveiling  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  by  Miss  Katherine  Page;  the  read¬ 
ing  of  a  spirited  ode  called  “The  Flag 
Defenders,”  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Dennis  A.  McCarthy,  of  Boston,  and 
numerous  other  happenings  of  an  event¬ 
ful  day.  The  program  typified  the  im¬ 
pressive  services  that  can  be  arranged 
under  democratic  conditions.  Patriotic 
as  they  were,  they  were  fortunate  in  not 
being  marred  with  too  much  Old  Glory. 
For  even  in  this  detail  the  committee  of 
arrangements  sought  skilled  advice,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  scheme  furnished  by  the  archi¬ 
tect,  C.  Howard  Walker,  of  Boston, 
whereby  simple  massing  of  green  was 
substituted  for  the  spread  of  bunting, 
which  usually  shrieks  to  heaven  at  such 
affairs. 

The  moral  of  this  little  tale  is  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  need  exposition  or  enforcement. 
Any  convenient  newspaper  almanac  or 
census  report  gives  the  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  cities  of  more  than  8,000  popula¬ 
tion.  Each  of  these  places,  and  some 
others,  either  has  or  will  have  a  soldiers 
monument.  Not  many,  thus  far,  have 
been  as  wise  as  Malden. 
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I  N  the  chancel  of  the  New  Chapel  at 
West  Point  a  memorial  window  is  to  be 
placed  by  the  alumni  of  the  Military  Acad¬ 
emy.  To  secure  the  design  for  this  window 
a  competition  was  instituted  with  most 
felicitous  result.  So  interesting  in  charac¬ 
ter  was  all  the  work  submitted  that  the 


entire  collection  was  subsequently  ex¬ 
hibited  by  special  invitation  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The  design 
ranked  first  by  the  jury  of  experts  was 
by  William  Willet  and  Anna  Lee  Willet, 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  reproduced  here¬ 
with.  In  the  opinion  of  the  jury  this 


design  combined  with  beauty  and  a  high 
devotional  sentiment  an  expression  of  the 
militant  feeling  appropriate  to  this 
memorial  and  its  special  significance. 
The  artists  in  their  thesis  said:  “Our 
aim  and  purpose  has  been  to  design  a 
memorial  that  shall  teach  a  great  spiri¬ 
tual  truth,  emphasizing  by  scenes  of 
Biblical  and  accepted  church  history 
‘The  Genius  of  West  Point,’  through  the 
heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

:(■>() 


A  note  of  victory  rings  through  the  en¬ 
tire  composition.  In  designing  a  window 
of  such  large  proportions  for  such  a 
building  and  for  such  a  purpose,  the 
temptation  is  great  to  make  the  subject 
heroic  in  order  that  it  might  command 
attention  by  its  size  and  prominence,  but 
this  we  felt  would  prove  an  architectural 
blunder,  and  we  have,  therefore,  kept 
our  subject-matter  small  in  scale,  intro¬ 
ducing  a  series  of  militant  events,  icono- 
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graphically  interwoven,  and  thus  created 
a  design  which  will  furnish  food  for 
thought  and  material  for  study.  From 
a  decorative  standpoint  the  successive 


seen  the  original  work  and  the  section 
in  glass  submitted  with  the  drawing. 
Reversion  to  the  traditions  of  earlier 
centuries  is  suggested  by  the  general 
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tiers  and  groups  of  figures  will  create  a 
feeling  of  height  and  at  the  same  time 
enhance  the  vertical  effect.”  That  the 
artists  have,  to  a  great  extent,  realized 
their  ideal  is  testified  by  those  who  have 


aspect  of  this  design  which  subjectively 
has  been  made  applicable  to  a  present 
requirement.  The  decorative  feature  has 
been  made  dominant  and  the  architecture 
of  the  building  borne  in  mind. 


ART  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

BY  HENRIETTA  HOUSH 


r|’,HE  State  of  California,  particularly 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  is 
awakening  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  stupendous  under¬ 
takings,  for  the  advancement  of  interests, 
and  for  reciprocal  benefits,  is  approach¬ 
ing  consummation. 

Near  the  geographical,  if  not  the  busi¬ 
ness,  center  of  Greater  Los  Angeles,  mid¬ 
way  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
lies  a  beautiful  tract  of  land  which  has 
long  been  known  as  Agricultural  Park, 
it  is  State  property,  under  the  control 
of  the  Sixth  District  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

As  a  triumph  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
William  M.  Bowen,  a  well-known  attor¬ 
ney  of  Los  Angeles,  and  secretary  of  the 
Park  Board,  a  group  of  buildings  and  a 
crystallization  of  forces  is  to  make  of 
Agricultural  Park  permanent  exposition 
grounds. 

Gratifying  responses  from  State,  coun¬ 
ty,  and  city  officials,  as  well  as  from  in¬ 
dividuals,  give  evidence  that  Mr.  Bowen’s 
plans  are  comprehensive,  and  that  his 
efforts  are  appreciated. 

Through  t he  liberality  of  the  State, 
impressive  exposition  buildings  and  a  fine 
armory  hall  will  be  erected  in  the  Park 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Ellery,  State  Engineer. 
Ilie  county  building,  which  will  serve  as 
an  historical  and  art  museum,  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  group.  It  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Munsell, 
and  was  made  possible  through  the  gen¬ 
erosity  and  far-sightedness  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

This  building  will  be  in  the  Spanish 
Renaissance  style,  the  material  red,  tap¬ 
estry  brick,  with  terra-cotta  trimmings. 
It  will  have  as  a  dominant  feature  a  great 
rotunda,  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  from 
which  will  extend  three  wings,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  feet  in  length  by  fifty  feet 
in  width.  The  main  entrance  and  ap¬ 
proaches  will  be  of  granite,  the  floors  of 
the  vestibule  and  rotunda  of  mosaic  tiles ; 


the  walls  of  the  rotunda  of  Italian  mar¬ 
ble.  The  dome,  fifty-eight  feet  in  height, 
with  a  skylight  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
will  be  supported  by  sixteen  scafliola 
columns. 

This  building,  moreover,  will  have  ap¬ 
propriate  setting,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
having  made  a  large  appropriation  for 
beautifying  the  grounds.  Sunken  gar¬ 
dens,  a  fountain,  and  a  skilful  grouping 
of  trees  will  conduce  to  a  picturesque 
effect. 

The  co-operation  of  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  organizations  of  Southern  California 
has  been  secured. 

To  the  Fine  Arts  League,  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  com¬ 
mitted  for  fifty  years  the  care  of  the 
rotunda  and  art  gallery,  the  plans  for 
which  have  been  modified  if  not  made  in 
consultation  with  the  League’s  Art  Com¬ 
mittee. 

In  appropriating  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  a  splendid  building  to  be  devoted  to 
Art,  Science,  and  History,  the  supervisors 
have  set  an  example  that  may  well  be 
emulated.  Doubtless  many  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens  of  Los  Angeles  will  find  pleasure  in 
assisting  to  make  these  galleries  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  taste  and  art  appreciation 
of  the  people  of  Southern  California  in 
order  that  a  favorable  impression  may 
be  made  when  travelers  and  friends  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  may  visit  the 
far  West. 

The  honor  paid  the  League  is  shared 
by  the  Southern  California  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Southern  California  Academy 
of  Science,  and  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club,  into 
whose  keeping  the  other  wings  of  the 
building  have  been  placed. 

The  Fine  Arts  League,  as  many  read¬ 
ers  of  Art  and  Progress  know,  is  a 
young  organization,  which  stands  for 
high  ideals.  The  Honorable  T.  E.  Gib¬ 
bon,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  its  president.  Its 
object  is  to  found  and  maintain,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  standards,  for  the  pub- 
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lie  good,  an  institution  which  shall  be 
primarily  a  home  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  painting  and  sculpture, 
hut  music  and  poetry.  The  membership 
list  of  the  League  includes  the  names  of 
leading  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
surrounding  country,  and  also  of  resi¬ 
dents  of  California  as  far  north  as  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose,  and  as  far  south 
as  San  Diego. 

Looking  to  the  future,  special,  as  well 
as  permanent,  exhibitions  are  being 
planned.  The  building  will  be  completed 


in  about  a  year  and  then,  it  is  understood, 
many  valuable  works  of  art  will  be  of¬ 
fered  by  private  individuals  as  loan  ex¬ 
hibits.  A  schedule  of  transient  exhibi¬ 
tions  will  be  published,  and  artists  of  dis¬ 
tinction  invited  to  make  contributions. 
A  high  standard  will  be  maintained.  A 
plan  is  also  being  made  to  secure  a  monu¬ 
mental  group  of  sculpture,  typifying  Art, 
Science,  and  History,  for  the  center  of 
the  rotunda,  which,  for  such,  will  afford 
peculiarly  dignified  a  n  d  appropriate 
setting. 


THE  BIRCHES 


WILLIAM  K.  DERRICK 


THE  POLAND  SPRING  EXHIBITION 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWE  DOWNES 


4  ETER  the  close  of  the  Chicago 
Y.  V  World’s  Fair  of  1893,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Poland  Spring  House 
bought  the  Maine  State  building,  which 
had  been  built  on  the  grounds  of  the  ex¬ 
position,  and  had  it  brought  to  their  own 
grounds  at  South  Poland,  Me.,  where  it 
was  erected  again  in  a  pleasant  pine 
grove,  and  became  the  free  library  and 
reading  room  for  the  inmates  of  the  two 
hotels  conducted  by  Hiram  Ricker  & 


Sons.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  an 
octagon,  three  stories  in  height ;  and  it 
was  soon  decided  that  the  upper  story 
should  be  devoted  to  a  summer  art  exhi¬ 
bition  of  American  pictures  and  sculp¬ 
tures.  Miss  Nettie  M.  Ricker,  the  sister 
of  the  proprietors,  who  has  always  been 
much  interested  in  art  matters,  and  had 
studied  art  at  the  Cowles  Art  School  in 
Boston  for  several  years,  originated  this 
scheme,  and  took  upon  herself  the  duties 
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of  art  director,  which  she  has  performed 
with  great  zeal  and  success  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successive  seasons,  visiting  the 
studios  of  the  artists  in  New  York  and 
Boston  in  the  spring  to  select  the  works 
of  art  for  the  exhibition,  supervising  the 
hanging  and  arrangement  of  the  gallerv, 
editing  the  catalogue,  and  conducting  all 
the  details  ot  what  is  really  no  sinecure 
but  a  very  serious  business.  Each  year, 
owing  to  her  initiative  and  enthusiasm, 
her  brothers  have  appropriated  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  purchas¬ 
ing  one  or  two  works  of  art  from  the 
exhibition  to  add  to  their  permanent 
collection,  which  has  already  grown  to 
respectable  proportions,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  valuable  and  unique  adjunct  to  the 
establishment. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  enterprise 
the  artists  were  somewhat  reluctant  about 
doing  their  part,  and  it  has  been  a  labor 
of  love  on  Miss  Ricker’s  part  to  enlist 
their  interest  and  secure  their  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  catalogues  of  the  last  four  or 
five  exhibitions  prove  that  her  endeavors 
have  not  been  in  vain,  for  at  present  the 
leading  painters  and  sculptors  of  the 
country  are  to  he  counted  among  the  con¬ 
tributors.  The  Poland  Spring  summer 
show  is  not  only  an  attraction  for  the 
patrons  of  the  Ricker  hotels,  but  draws 
upon  a  wider  constituency,  including  the 
country  people  for  many  miles  around  in 
this  section  of  Maine,  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  art  exhibitions  are,  with  this 
exception,  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
The  exhibitions  have  therefore  achieved 
a  missionary  work  of  no  small  value. 

This  summer’s  exhibition  is  the  six¬ 
teenth  in  the  series.  It  contains  170 
works  of  art,  of  which  138  are  pictures 
(oil  paintings,  with  a  few  water-colors 
and  pastels),  seventeen  are  miniatures, 
and  twenty-one  are  sculptures.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  sculptures  is  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  these  add  appreciably  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  the  exhibition. 
Five  of  the  sculptures  included  in  the 
collection  were  exhibited  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  show  last  winter.  The 
sculptures  are  for  the  most  part  small 
bronzes.  They  comprise  works  by  Gut- 
zon  Borglum,  Bela  I,.  Pratt,  Herbert 


Adams,  James  E.  Eraser,  Richard  H. 
Recchia,  George  Guest,  Anna  Coleman 
Ladd,  Abastenia  St.  Leger  Eberle, 
trances  Grimes,  Anna  Pell  Wollett. 
Edith  Woodman  Burroughs,  and  others. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  single 
work  is  the  marble  head  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Annunciation  by  Mr.  Borglum,  a 
conception  of  singular  beauty  and  spir¬ 
ituality,  executed  in  the  Rodinesque  man¬ 
ner,  but  in  its  essence  not  at  all  like 
Rodin’s  conceptions.  The  more  than 
merely  clever  work  of  several  of  the 
American  women  sculptors  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize 
the  skill  and  competence  with  which  so 
many  ot  the  bronze  figurines  are  treated. 

Among  the  oil  paintings,  quite  the 
most  distinctive  and  enjoyable  contribu¬ 
tion  is  Frank  W  .  Benson’s  “Portrait  of 
a  Young  Girl,''  depicting  a  maid  of  about 
sixteen  sitting  in  a  pine  grove,  where 
her  soft  white  gown  and  filmy  rose-color 
wrap  take  the  sunlight  that  filters 
through  the  foliage.  The  work  belongs 
to  the  charming  series  of  outdoor  figure 
pieces  which  is  doubtless  Mr.  Benson’s 
most  personal  contribution  to  the  art  of 
our  time.  It  is  not  possible  fully  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  causes  of  one’s  pleasurable 
emotions  in  the  presence  of  a  work  of 
art,  and  in  art  criticism  much  has  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  or  merely  suggested, 
but  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr. 
Benson’s  work  of  late  years  the  appeal 
of  the  kind  of  beauty  which  he  has  in¬ 
terpreted  in  these  supple  and  spontane¬ 
ous  visions  of  youth  and  wholesome  free 
life  in  the  open  will  not  need  any 
analytical  elucidation. 

Closely  following  this  “clou”  in  gen¬ 
eral  interest  and  originality  are  the 
works  of  several  of  Mr.  Benson’s  con¬ 
freres  in  The  Ten — Joseph  DeCamp, 
William  M.  Chase,  Childe  Hassam, 
and  Robert  Reid.  Mr.  DeCamp’s  “Girl 
with  Book”  has  been  seen  in  two  or 
three  of  the  great  exhibitions.  Mr. 
Reid’s  “Blue  Hydrangea”  is  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  decorative  panels,  of 
a  pale  blue-green  tone,  showing  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  graceful  young  woman  seated 
on  a  garden  bench,  against  a  background 
of  flowers.  Mr.  Chase  is  represented  bv 
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his  “The  Music  Lesson,”  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  of  his  subject 
pictures;  and  Mr.  Hassam’s  “Neptune’s 
Hall”  is  among  his  unqualified  triumphs 
of  shimmering  color. 

The  figure  paintings  and  portraits 
also  include  noteworthy  canvases  from 


Murphy,  Leon  Dabo,  F.  Luis  Mora, 
Frederick  J.  Waugh,  Chauncey  F.  Ry¬ 
der,  and  Charles  H.  Woodbury.  None 
of  these  painters  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be  quite  up  to  the  mark  set  by  Mr.  En- 
neking  in  his  “Cloudy  Day  in  Spring,” 
one  of  his  least  deliberate  impressions, 


THE  FIRE  OPAL 


such  men  and  women  as  C.  C.  Curran, 
Louise  Cox,  Mary  L.  Macomber,  Will¬ 
iam  J.  Whittemore,  Ernest  L.  Ipsen, 
Frank  H.  Tompkins,  W.  W.  Churchill, 
Frank  P.  Fairbanks,  Irving  R.  Wiles, 
and  I.  H.  Caliga. 

Landscapes  and  marine  pieces  are 
contributed  in  goodly  quantity  by  John 
J.  Enneking,  Ben  Foster,  Everett  L. 
Warner,  William  R.  Derrick,  H.  D. 


which  comes  to  one  like  a  superb  and 
sudden  glimpse  out  of  the  window  into 
a  world  of  unalloyed  freshness  and  frag¬ 
rance. 

The  group  of  miniatures  contains  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  the  work  of  Laura 
C.  Hills,  Alice  Beckington,  W.  J.  Whit¬ 
temore,  Sally  Cross,  .lean  N.  Oliver,  and 
four  or  five  others.  The  exhibition  con¬ 
tinues  until  October. 
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A  MODEL  CITY 


In  this  day  of  advanced  educational 
methods  the  value  of  models  as  means  of 
enforcing  verbal  instruction  is  well  un¬ 
derstood.  A  model  represents  actuality 
and  for  this  reason  is  impressive.  Of 
course  there  are  persons  with  blind  eyes 
as  well  as  deaf  ears,  but  in  most  instances 
impressions  are  conveyed  more  directly 
by  sight  than  hearing.  For  this  reason 
one  good  work  of  art  set  in  the  midst 
of  the  people  will  do  more  toward  estab¬ 
lishing  a  standard  than  many  volumes 
of  essays.  And  if  this  is  true  in  each 
instance  how  great  indeed  must  be  the 
educational  value  of  an  assemblage  of 
such  works  properly  related.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  a  model  city.  In  an  address 
made  at  the  recent  Convention  of  the 


American  Federation  of  Arts,  Secretary 
MacVeagh  pointed  out  the  possibilities 
of  making  Washington  such  a  city.  “It 
can  be  done  so  easily,”  he  said.  “There 
is  unlimited  means  to  begin  with ;  there 
is  the  absence  of  many  of  those  political 
difficulties  which,  in  the  ordinary  city, 
block  such  movements ;  the  way  is  clear, 
and  there  rests  upon  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  seems  to  me,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  this  a  model  city — the 
opportunity  for  the  making  of  a  model 
city  being  more  at  hand  here  than  else¬ 
where  and  more  easy  of  accomplishment; 
and  being  a  central  city,  that  is,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Nation,  it  would  have  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  example,  the  influence  of 
a  'city  placed  on  a  hill.’  ” 

It  is  because  of  the  influence  it  would 
exert  that  the  making  ot  this  model  city 
is  particularly  worth  while.  There  is 
no  reason  why  every  city  should  not  be 
a  model  of  beauty,  of  cleanliness,  and 
order,  but  there  is  probably  no  city 
which  would  serve  as  effectively  as  a 
model  as  Washington.  It  is  visited  con¬ 
tinually  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
country;  it  is  the  tourists’  Mecca.  It  is, 
furthermore,  the  winter  residence  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  every  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  Union.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  population  claim  residence  in 
some  other  city  or  town.  And  the  people 
w  1)0  go  to  Washington  are  not  unseeing, 
the  influence  of  good  example  is  not 
wasted.  The  spirit  of  progress  per¬ 
vades  America,  our  people  as  a  rule  are 
not  content  with  less  than  the  best — that 
is,  the  best  so  far  as  their  knowledge 
goes.  For  example,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  the  incentive  of  numer¬ 
ous  noble  buildings  (nobler  perhaps  than 
their  prototype)  since  erected  by  State 
governments,  not  merely  architecturally, 
but  decoratively,  representing,  as  it  were, 
a  work  of  art  in  which  the  element  of 
beauty  was  dominant.  The  Park  Com¬ 
mission  Plan  for  the  artistic  development 
of  Washington  has  without  doubt  in¬ 
spired  numberless  cities  to  take  thought 
for  the  future  and  employ  expert  advice 
along  similar  lines.  And  so  it  will  be 
in  smaller  things.  The  crowds  of  people 
who  pass  through  Washington  carry 
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away,  in  greater  measure  than  one  may 
believe,  vivid  impressions  of  its  art,  the 
state  of  its  streets,  the  character  of  its 
buildings,  the  layout  of  its  parks.  Should 
such  an  opportunity  for  disseminating 
knowledge  and  upbuilding  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  civic  art  be  disregarded  ?  More 
than  is  commonly  supposed  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  sensitive  and  appreciative  of 
beauty.  When  the  great  World’s  Fair 
at  Chicago  was  planned  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  people 
would  injure  the  grass  plots,  shrubbery, 
etc.,  or  whether  they  would  be  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  orderliness  and  beauty 
that  they  would  help  preserve  it.  The 
experiment  was  tried  and  the  people  be¬ 
came  self-constituted  sponsors  for  that 
which  appealed  to  their  admiration. 
There  were  less  than  a  score  of  malicious 
acts  committed.  The  benefit  accrued, 
moreover,  to  the  individuals  who  thus  be¬ 
came  better  citizens.  In  like  manner 
Washington  can  do  a  great  work  in  citi¬ 
zenship  by  setting  a  proper  standard.  It 
will  some  day.  The  recent  appointment 
of  the  Art  Commission  is  a  sign  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Men  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
here  is  the  finest  opportunity  ever  offered 
in  the  history  of  the  world  to  make  a 
model  city.  All  that  is  necessary  is  for 
this  realization  to  become  national. 

BACKYARDS  ALONG  THE  “RIGHT 
OF  WAY” 

There  are  no  more  depressing  sights 
than  those  to  be  seen  from  the  car  win¬ 
dow  when  passing  on  a  train  through  the 
majority  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
America.  What  one  sees,  as  a  rule,  is 
an  interminable  panorama  of  forlorn,  un¬ 
kept  backyards,  the  poverty  of  which,  in 
beauty,  is  occasionally  accentuated  by  a 
scrap  of  straggling  bloom  indicative  of 
an  errant  desire  for  loveliness.  Why, 
one  may  well  ask,  should  this  be?  Is 
the  railroad  of  necessity  a  blight?  By 
no  means;  witness  England,  where  all 
along  the  “right  of  way”  the  land  is  well 
kept  and  not  infrequently  cultivated. 
One  of  the  first  impressions  the  Ameri¬ 
can  traveler  receives  upon  approaching 
London  is  of  the  charm  of  the  little 


backyards,  so  tidy  and  so  full  of  blos¬ 
som,  that  line  the  railroad  track  for 
miles  before  the  great  city  itself  is 
reached.  The  conditions  in  this  country 
are  horrible  in  comparison  and  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  more  extraordinary  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  major  portion  of  our 
poorer  class  is  of  foreign  parentage,  if 
not  foreign  birth.  In  Europe  the  cot¬ 
tage  garden  is  almost  universal.  Do  our 
immigrants  leave  their  sense  of  beauty 
in  their  own  lands?  Probably  not,  but 
the  force  of  environment  is  strong.  To 
alter  conditions  requires  unusual  virility. 
One  is  apt  to  fall  easily  into  the  gait  set 
by  one’s  neighbors  and  with  familiarity 
is  bred  “blind  sight.”  We  are  rarely 
conscious  of  our  own  shabbiness  and 
there  is  in  truth  “a  dear  dilapidation 
that  we  love.”  What  is  needed  is  stimu¬ 
lus  to  effort.  Why  should  not  this  take 
the  form  of  a  competition  instituted  by 
the  railroads,  inasmuch  as  their  property 
would  be  profited?  The  prizes  for  the 
best  backyards  need  not  be  large  nor 
the  labor  entailed  great.  By  railroad 
men  and  garden  experts  the  scheme  has 
been  declared  feasible.  Notices  might 
be  jmsted  in  the  railroad  stations,  the  in¬ 
spection  made  but  once,  and  prizes 
awarded  by  local  authorities  in  public 
halls.  Probably  at  first  there  would  be 
few  contestants,  but  the  contagion 
spreads  like  wild  fire,  and  it  would  not 
be  many  seasons  before  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  general  aspect  would  be 
noted. 

WANTED:  MUSEUM  DIRECTORS 

The  fact  that  two  museums  in  this 
country — the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  and  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute,  Indianapolis — are  at  the  time 
of  writing  seeking  directors,  lends  per¬ 
tinency  to  comment  upon  the  scarcity  of 
trained  men  in  this  country  to  fill  such 
positions.  It  is  true  that  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  exacting.  A  man  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  director  of  an  art  museum  must 
have  executive  ability;  he  must  know 
how  and  where  to  place  responsibility ; 
he  must  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  art, 
and,  since  the  museums  have  ceased  to 
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be  merely  storage  houses,  a  lively  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  people.  In  other  words, 
lie  must  be  an  astute  business  man,  a 
scholar,  a  teacher,  a  publicist,  and  to 
find  all  these  qualities  in  one  person  is, 
it  must  be  admitted,  rare.  Furthermore, 
the  reward  for  such  service  is  connnen- 
surately  small.  The  successful  profes¬ 
sional  man,  whose  income  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  successful  man  of 
business,  can  count  on  earning,  yearly, 
a  much  larger  amount  than  is  offered  as 
salary  to  the  majority  of  directors  of  art 
museums.  Obviously  this  should  not  be. 
Art  should  not  be  made  a  plaything  nor 
a  matter  of  charity.  Hut  it  is  continu¬ 
ally  so  classed.  Doubtless  it  does  offer 
compensation  to  those  who  have  the  love 
of  it  in  their  hearts,  but  so  does  any  sub¬ 
ject  pursued  professionally.  America’s 
art  history  has  so  far  been  but  a  short 
time  in  the  making.  The  oldest  art  mu¬ 
seum  in  this  country  was  founded  only 
a  little  over  a  century  ago,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  do  not  antedate  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  187<>.  Naturally  there  has 
been  little  time  to  train  experts.  Rut 
museums  are  being  rapidly  multiplied. 
Before  many  years  the  demand  for  ca¬ 
pable  art  directors  will  be  incalculably 
increased  and  already  men  should  be  in 
training  for  these  positions.  Such  di¬ 
rectorships  should  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  experimenters,  of  men  turned  direc¬ 
tors,  from  other  walks  of  life  by  the 
accident  of  chance,  but  experts  well- 
schooled,  to  whom  adequate  salaries  and 
opportunity  of  promotion  should  be  guar¬ 
anteed. 


NOTES 


THE  PEOPLE  S 
GARDENS  OF 
WASHINGTON 


Washington  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  beautiful 
city  because  of  its  broad 
streets  and  avenues  lined 
with  spreading  trees  from  end  to  end,  its 
magnificent  public  buildings,  its  beautiful 
private  residences,  its  extensive  parks  and 
drives,  its  noble  river,  and  its  attractive 
suburbs.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  did  not 
grow  up  in  a  haphazard  fashion  with 
narrow  crooked  streets,  but  was  laid  out 


and  planned  in  advance  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  engineer.  Major  I/Enfant,  and 
has  developed  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  him.  It  is  also  unique  because  it  is 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation  and  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  a  residential  city 
and  a  center  of  social  as  well  as  of  politi¬ 
cal  influence.  It  is  unique,  further,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  districts  given 
over  to  factories  and  industries  which, 
while  adding  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated,  stand  as  serious  obstacles  to  the 
betterment  and  beautification  of  so  many 
of  our  American  cities.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  great  natural  advantages  it 
is  apparent  that  there  is  vast  room  for 
improvement  in  Washington,  due  to  the 
lack  ot  combined  and  systematic  effort 
on  the  part  of  citizens  to  beautify  their 
home  surroundings. 

Realizing  the  need  for  improvement  in 
this  respect  and  to  secure  a  further  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  natural  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  city,  the  People’s  Gardens 
of  Washington  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
April,  1910,  by  a  small  band  of  enthu¬ 
siasts.  Among  its  charter  members  were 
some  of  the  most  influential  residents 
of  the  city.  The  President  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  are  honorary  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  David  Fairchild,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  foreign  seed  and  plant  ex¬ 
ploration  and  introduction  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  president. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  is  one  of  its  vice-presi¬ 
dents  and  most  active  members.  Mrs.  S. 
F.  Emmons  is  chairman  of  the  garden 
council,  which  is  composed  of  eleven 
specialists  in  various  branches  of  horti¬ 
culture  and  landscape  gardening,  and 
will  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  and 
give  expert  advice  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of 
grounds,  where  and  what  to  obtain  in  the 
way  of  seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  vines,  trees, 
fertilizers,  and  the  necessary  implements 
and  accessories. 

It  is  planned,  by  means  of  co-operative 
agreements,  to  secure  the  management  of 
whole  city  blocks,  to  draw  up  plans  for 
their  systematic  treatment,  and  when  ap- 
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proved  by  the  residents  the  garden  man¬ 
ager  and  a  corjjs  of  trained  assistants 
will  proceed  to  put  the  plans  into  effect 
and  thereafter  keep  the  yards,  parkings, 
and  grounds  in  proper  condition.  In 
this  manner  it  is  hoped  that  block  after 
block  will  be  taken  up  until  whole  streets 
and  avenues  from  end  to  end  are  brought 
under  the  management  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  An  entire  block  can  be  treated  and 
cared  for  with  but  little  more  expense 
than  a  single  large  lot,  and  by  prorating 
the  expense  on  an  equitable  basis  the 
cost  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  than  the  cost  under  the 
present  haphazard  system  or  lack  of  sys¬ 
tem.  Already  offers  have  been  received 
for  the  treatment  of  several  entire 
squares  by  the  association. 

Although  the  season  was  far  advanced 
when  the  association  was  organized, 
recreation  gardens  have  been  established 
and  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

To  further  stimulate  interest  in  the 
beautification  of  home  grounds  a  series 
of  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  best 
kept  and  most  attractive  yards,  lawns, 
gardens,  window  boxes,  and  school 
grounds.  One  of  the  members  has  do¬ 
nated  a  thousand  dollars  as  a  memorial 
fund,  the  income  from  which  will  be 
available  for  the  objects  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  many  public-spirited  business 
men  of  the  city  have  promised  to  con¬ 
tribute  liberally. 

The  work  of  roadside  planting  was 
inaugurated  early  in  May  when  a  large 
party  of  young  people  in  carriages  and 
automobiles  and  supplied  with  seeds  of 
various  hardy  flowering  annuals  were 
sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  to  make  plantings  at  suitable 
points  along  the  roads  and  drives  in  the 
suburbs  and  surrounding  country.  This 
expedition  was  enjoyed  by  all  who  took 
part  in  it  and  will  be  repeated  next  year. 
Many  of  these  seeds  are  now  growing 
and  will  blossom  this  fall.  These  blos¬ 
soms  will  be  all  the  more  attractive  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unexpected  places  in  which 
they  will  be  found. 

To  further  spread  the  gospel  of  civic 
beauty,  arouse  interest,  and  give  practi¬ 
cal  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  beautify  their 


grounds,  the  association  plans  to  arrange 
for  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months  by  specialists,  to  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  attractive  lantern  slides 
showing  what  has  been  done  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  other  cities.  These  lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  series  of  printed 
folders  giving  brief  and  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treating 
small  lots,  what  to  plant,  how  to  plant, 
cultivate  and  care  for  the  home  grounds 
so  as  to  secure  the  most  attractive  re¬ 
sults. 

Although  organized  late  in  the  season 
the  association  is  meeting  with  gratifying 
success.  Its  membershijJ  list  is  growing 
rapidly  and  includes  some  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  residents  of  the 
city  and  many  associate  members  among 
the  non-resident  class.  Its  organization 
and  methods  have  been  endorsed  by  many 
public  officials,  and  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  other  civic  organizations. 
Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  it  hopes  to  have  several  thou¬ 
sand  active  members  working  effectively 
for  the  utilization  of  the  many  great 
natural  advantages  of  the  city.  It  re¬ 
quires  little  imagination  to  picture  each 
street  and  avenue  a  vista  of  loveliness, 
with  spreading  trees,  radiant  flowers  and 
well-kept  lawns. 

Aside  from  the  appeal  to  the  love  of 
beauty,  there  is  a  strong  practical  side 
to  this  movement.  Washington  can  be 
made  the  city  beautiful,  the  garden  city, 
the  flower  city  par  excellence  of  this 
country.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  visi¬ 
tors  who  throng  its  streets  in  spring  and 
autumn  will  carry  with  them  recollec¬ 
tions  not  only  of  its  magnificent  public 
buildings,  its  great  public  parks,  its 
noble  river  and  splendid  water-front, 
and  its  broad,  clean  streets  and  avenues, 
but  its  miles  and  miles  of  beautiful  yards 
and  grounds.  The  prosperity  of  Paris 
is  based  largely  on  its  appeal  to  the 
beautiful.  Japan  with  its  cherry  blos¬ 
soms  and  chrysanthemums  in  their  sea¬ 
son  draw  multitudes  of  sightseers.  Berlin 
is  remembered  for  its  flower  balconies, 
Holland  for  its  bulb  gardens,  and 
England  for  its  stately  parks  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flower  gardens  and  well-kept 
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grounds.  Washington  with  its  possibili¬ 
ties  fully  utilized  would  be  the  city  un¬ 
surpassed  and  unapproached.  It  is 
realized  that  thousands  are  willing  to 
help  bring  this  about,  but  do  not  know 
how.  The  People’s  Gardens  aims  to 
bring  these  people  together  with  those 
who  have  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters  and  to  build  up  a  concrete,  effec¬ 
tive  organization  for  carrying  on  this 
great  work  of  civic  betterment  and  beau¬ 
tification. 

Leon  M.  Estabrook. 


a.  F.  A. 

TRAVELING 

EXHIBITIONS 


The  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Arts  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  send  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  traveling  exhi¬ 
bitions  during  the  coming  season.  From 
tlie  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  set  forth 
successively  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  in  the  Albright  Gallery,  Buffalo, 
and  the  City  Museum,  St.  Louis,  forty 
or  more  pictures  will  be  selected  to  make 


a  circuit  of  southern  cities  and  towns. 
From  the  artists’  studios  a  second  col¬ 
lection  of  similar  size  will  be  assembled 
to  make  a  circuit  of  the  west,  which  will, 
it  is  thought,  include  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  On  somewhat  the  same  circuit, 
beginning,  however,  in  the  east,  will  be 
sent  an  exhibition  of  original  work  by 
American  illustrators,  which  is  to  be 
assembled  by  the  Society  of  Illustrators, 
of  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  is  President  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Fleming  Secretary.  This  will  consist  of 
about  two  hundred  drawings  in  black 
and  white  and  in  color,  representative  of 
the  best  current  production,  framed  but 
not  glazed,  The  following  will  compose 
the  jury  of  selection:  C.  I).  Gibson, 
Arthur  I.  Keller,  A.  B.  Wenzell,  F. 
Walter  Taylor,  It.  B.  Birch,  W.  J. 
Glackens,  and  F.  D.  Millet.  An  exhi¬ 
bition  of  student  work  contributed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Pratt  Institute,  and  others,  will  also  be 
sent  out,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  water 
colors  by  contemporary  painters.  Through 
the  Library  of  Congress,  exhibitions  of 
mezzotints,  etchings,  engravings,  and 
photographs  secured  through  the  copy¬ 


right  office  will  be  available.  In  each 
instance  the  cost  of  transportation  and 
insurance  is  borne  proportionately  by  the 
organizations  securing  the  exhibitions.  It 
is  purposed  to  send  out  the  exhibitions 
mentioned  early  in  the  fall  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  all  who  may  wish  to  secure 
them  should  communicate  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts 
as  early  as  possible.  The  committee  un¬ 
der  whose  charge  these  exhibitions  will 
be  selected  and  sent  out  is  composed  of 
John  E.  D.  Trask,  chairman;  Francis  C. 
Jones,  Adolph  Weinman,  Walter  Scott 
Perry,  and  Henry  Turner  Bailey.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  exhibitions  may  be 
added  during  the  season  and  suggestions 
concerning  their  character  will  be  gladly 
received. 


LEGISLATION 

AGAINST 

BILLBOARDS 


Popular  disapproval  of 
the  billboard  as  an 
agency  for  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  is  growing  at 


a  remarkable  rate.  But  the  war  against 
the  billboard  can  not  be  too  persistent 
for  the  “opposition  to  the  opposition”  is 
well  organized  and  always  ready  to  put 
to  the  test  of  the  courts  any  new  ordi¬ 
nance,  wherever  passed,  proposing  to 
eliminate  or  even  regulate  billboards. 

The  newer  efforts  directed  against  the 
billboards  propose  to  regulate  them  and, 
further,  to  tax  them.  And  in  both  re¬ 
spects  great  progress  is  being  made.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  recently 
passed  a  most  important  decision  con¬ 
firming  the  right  of  St.  Louis  to  regulate 
by  ordinance  its  billboards.  The  Legis¬ 


latures  of  three  States  have  recently  con¬ 
sidered  laws  designed  to  place  a  tax  upon 
billboards.  Massachusetts  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  an  effort  to  secure  such 
legislation.  The  crusade  in  that  State 
has  enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  many 
of  the  leading  professional  and  business 
men  of  the  Commonwealth.  Dr.  Charles 
Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  coined  a  new  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  agitation  against  the  bill¬ 
board  when  he  alluded  to  it  as  an 
“uglifier  of  landscape.”  Such  it  is  and 
more.  It  is  a  menace  to  health  and  to 
morals.  The  American  Civic  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  its  persistent  campaign  for  a 
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Beautiful  America,  has  always  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  outdoor 
advertising.  Its  lecturers  have  depicted 
on  screens  the  hideousness  of  billboard 
advertising;  it  has  made  it  the  subject 
of  special  bulletins  and  newspaper  com¬ 
ment,  and  is  constantly  watching  for 
opportunities  to  assist  in  local  billboard 
contests.  At  present,  through  its  general 
offices  in  Washington,  the  American  Civic 
Association  is  directing  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  for  accomplishing 
definite  results  in  city  and  State  legisla¬ 
tion  and  is  urging  a  further  awakening 
of  public  sentiment  against  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  city  and  county  thoroughfares  in 
the  erection  of  poster  walls.  It  cites  as 
a  notable  instance  of  effective  prohibitive 
regulations  those  in  force  in  Washington. 
No  new  billboards  are  permitted  there 
and  as  existing  permits  expire  they  are 
not  renewed.  Not  a  billboard  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  beautiful  union  passenger 
station.  The  American  Civic  Association 
believes  that  every  city  gateway  should 
be  equally  free  from  billboards. 


REVIVAL  OF 
AN  OLD  ART 


Under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  of  Detroit  a 
Masque  was  given  in  July,  an  adjunct  of 
which  was  a  series  of  “Morris  Dances.” 
These  were  produced  with  great  care 
and  accuracy  and  in  the  smallest  detail 
were  according  to  tradition.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  today,  the  old  picturesque  customs 
are  just  finding  revival  and  not  before 
have  these  same  revels  been  given  in 
America.  The  costuming  was  unusual ; 
for  example,  the  maidens  participating 
in  the  Maypole  dance  wore  gowns  of 
chintz  of  English  design  or  old  Colonial 
linens,  with  kerchief  and  sunbonnet,  no 
two  alike.  The  “Pleasures”  costumes 
followed  Greek  lines  and  were  made  of 
stuffs  specially  dyed  for  the  purpose  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts.  In  color  they  ranged  from  sun¬ 
set  yellow  and  pale  orange  to  deep  fruit 
tones.  The  effort  was  to  produce  pic¬ 
torial  effects  which,  as  color  schemes, 
arrangements  in  line,  and  general  com¬ 
position,  would  be  no  less  works  of  art 


than  painted  pictures.  And  to  visual 
interest  was  added  the  charm  of  rhythmi¬ 
cal  motion  augmented  by  song.  This  is 
a  new  line  of  activity  for  an  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society,  but  certainly  a  legitimate 
one.  The  performance  was  given  in  the 
open  air,  with  natural  scenery. 


ART  IN 
TENNESSEE 


The  city  of  Nashville 
recently  appropriated 
$1,000  for  the  purchase 
of  paintings  for  a  municipal  gallery. 
This  appropriation  was  made  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  annual 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  amount  will  be 
subsequently  increased.  The  fund  thus 
created  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nashville  Art  Association  under  the 
auspices  of  which  several  notable  exhi¬ 
bitions  have  been  held.  The  last  of  these 
exhibitions  was  a  flower  and  picture 
show,  held  in  the  Parthenon,  in  May, 
which  proved  a  great  success.  The  Par¬ 
thenon  was  one  of  the  buildings  erected 
at  the  time  of  the  Nashville  Centennial 
Celebration  and  it  is  purposed  to  use  it 
hereafter  as  a  permanent  art  gallery. 
The  Art  Association  has,  on  its  own  initi¬ 
ative,  established  a  medal  for  distinction 
in  the  fine  arts.  It  has  been  awarded  to 
Mrs.  W.  B.  N  ewman,  a  portrait  painter, 
and  to  Mrs.  E.  Ashford,  a  composer  of 
sacred  music.  The  scope  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  activities  is  very  broad. 


CITY  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  IN 
SCRANTON 


There  is  probably  no 
place  more  discourag¬ 
ing  from  an  esthetic 
standpoint  than  an  in¬ 
dustrial  city  which  is  rapidly  growing, 
swiftly  changing  in  contour  as  well  as 
in  population  and  chiefly  devoted  to 
money  making.  The  difficulties  are  aug¬ 
mented,  moreover,  when  traffic  and  labor 
extend  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
ground  as  is  the  case  in  Scranton.  There 
are,  however,  few  cities  that  have  done 
more  in  the  last  two  years  toward  civic 
betterment.  The  City  Improvement  As¬ 
sociation  of  Scranton  when  organized  in 
1008  took  as  its  motto  “Do  It  Now,” 
and  has  lived  up  to  it.  The  first  thing 
it  did  was  to  secure  a  plan  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  general  improvement  of 
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the  city  from  Mr.  John  Nolen,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  Next,  it  induced 
the  School  Board  to  permit  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Good  Citizenship  Leagues  in  the 
schools.  Last  winter  every  school  and 
nearly  all  the  factories  in  the  city  were 
visited  and  investigations  made  as  to 
sanitary  and  other  conditions.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  these  investigations  in  the  form 
of  reports  were  published  verbatim  in 
the  local  papers  and  much  public  interest 
aroused.  At  present  the  Association  is 
making  a  persistent  effort  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  a  correct  building  line 
and  to  gain  additional  park  area  for  the 
city.  The  smoke  nuisance  which  is  at 
present  in  its  incipience  in  Scranton  is 
being  abated  by  earnest  personal  solici¬ 
tation.  The  Association  works  in  close 
harmony  with  the  city  administration, 
the  co-operation  extended  by  Hon.  J.  B. 
Dimmick,  when  mayor,  being  continued 
by  his  successor,  Hon.  John  Von  Bergen. 
The  secret  of  this  organization’s  success 
has  been  its  large  working  contingent, 
the  members  generally  taking  an  active 
part  in  each  enterprise.  Much  credit, 
however,  is  due  to  Mrs.  J.  Benjamin 
Dimmick,  who,  as  president,  has  most 
wisely  directed  the  Association’s  policy. 
Certainly  the  example  set  by  Scranton  is 
worthy  of  emulation. 


OUTDOOR  ART 
IN  CALIFORNIA 


In  C'armel-by-the-Sea,  a 
progressive  little  town 
comparatively  near  San 


Francisco,  a  Forest  Theater  has  recently 
been  established,  and  a  garden  compe¬ 
tition  held.  'I'lie  Forest  Theater  occupies 
one  square  of  ground  a  few  blocks  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  main  street  of  Carmel,  yet 
so  concealed  by  the  pines  and  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  ground  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  secluded.  Full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place  which  takes  the  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theater.  Herein  it  is  purposed  to  hold 
concerts,  masques  and  pageants  as  well 
as  dramatic  performances  which  shall  be 
in  every  respect  an  expression  of  art. 
The  garden  competition  was  held  in 
June,  rather  than  as  in  eastern  cities  in 
October,  and  was  modeled  after  the  com¬ 
petitions  held  at  Northampton,  Mass., 


which  were  inaugurated  bv  Mr.  George 
IV.  Cable,  and  continued  to  the  present 
under  his  inspiration.  The  interest  in  the 
competition  was  very  general  and  twen¬ 
ty-one  gardens  were  entered.  Posters 
were  put  up  some  days  before  the  gar¬ 
dens  were  judged  urging  all  residents  to 
present  a  “Spotless  Town”  to  the  view 
of  the  judges  and  there  was  a  general 
“clean-up  time,”  unsightly  storecards 
were  fenced  in,  broken  fences  mended 
and  an  air  of  neatness  prevailed.  The 
prizes,  six  in  number,  were  awarded  for 
general  layout,  up-keep,  profusion  of 
bloom,  finest  individual  plants,  and  best 
collection  of  native  ferns.  One  of  the 
winners  was  a  lad  of  nine  years  of  age. 
who,  being  given  a  choice  of  the  prizes, 
selected  a  picture  in  preference  to  every¬ 
thing  else.  One  result  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  a  marked  improvement  in  color 
arrangements  which  indicates  cultivation 
of  a  sense  none  too  common  in  this 
country. 


A  TEXAS 
ART  CLUB 


The  Art  League  of 
Waco,  Texas,  is  a  wo¬ 
man’s  club  organized 
nine  years  ago  by  the  late  Charles  H. 
Cox,  an  English  water  colorist  who  tem¬ 
porarily  resided  in  Waco.  The  work  of 
the  League  outside  of  its  regular  study 
classes  has  been  in  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  Public  Library.  In  all  the  ward 
schools  it  has  placed  good  reproductions 
of  famous  paintings,  and  to  the  High 
School  it  has  given  a  valuable  collection 
of  water  colors  and  plaster  casts.  This 
collection  has  been  placed  in  the  main 
hall  which  was  decorated  by  the  League 
from  designs  secured  from  a  Denver  ar¬ 
tist.  Last  year  several  handsome  casts 
were  presented  to  the  Public  T  ibrarv  by 
the  League  and  this  year  a  stereopticon 
was  given.  Under  its  auspices  creditable 
exhibitions  of  paintings  have  been  held 
and  public  lectures  on  art  delivered. 


TIIE  COMING 
GENERATION 


The  Municipal  Art  So¬ 
ciety  of  New  York  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  can  do  its 
best  service  to  the  city  by  working  with 
(lie  children,  and,  realizing  that  while  the 
metropolis  is  well  supplied  with  mu- 
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seums  and  similar  institutions  they  are 
not  visited  by  the  average  child,  it  is  en~ 
deavoring  to  bring  the  information,  which 
the  museum  gives,  to  the  children.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  Society  lias  two 
committees,  one  headed  by  AX rs.  Fanny 
Rowell,  on  School  Decoration,  and  the 
other,  headed  by  Mr.  Richard  Welling, 
one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
of  New  York,  on  lectures.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  first  committee  mural 

paintings  by  C.  Y.  Turner  have  been 
placed  in  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High 

School  and  by  E.  W.  Deming  in  the 

Morris  Heights  High  School,  represent¬ 
ing  in  each  instance  notable  events  in  the 
history  of  New  York  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  school.  At  present  this 
committee  is  engaged  in  a  propaganda 
for  the  placing  of  decorations  in  the 
Wadleigh  High  School,  in  addition  to 

which  it  has  prepared  a  list  of  suitable 
pictures  and  sculpture  for  school-room 
decoration.  This  list  will  be  gladly  fur¬ 
nished  upon  application  to  those  inter¬ 
ested.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  lecture 
committee  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
school  board  a  series  of  lectures  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  art  is  conducted  in  the  schools 
during  school  hours.  The  Municipal  Art 
Society  has,  moreover,  brought  its  in¬ 
fluence  to  bear  in  the  planning  of  new 
schools,  urging  and  securing  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  an  exhibition  hall  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  High  School  for  Girls  in 
order  that  the  policy  of  bringing  the 
museum  to  the  children  shall  be  fully 
realized. 


CIRCULATING 

LECTURE 

LIBRARY 


Last  winter  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Arts 
secured,  for  the  purpose 
of  circulation  in  the 
smaller  towns  where  lecturers  could  not 
well  be  secured,  lectures  on  American 
Painting,  American  Sculpture,  and  Civic 
Art,  typewritten  and  illustrated  with 
about  sixty  stereopticon  slides  each. 
These  proved  so  popular,  apparently 
meeting  an  urgent  need,  that  the  Federa¬ 
tion  will  endeavor  to  increase  the  list 
during  the  coming  season.  It  will  hope 
to  be  able  to  offer  those  who  may  desire 
them  lectures  on  a  wide  range  of  topics, 


including  the  fine  arts,  arts  and  crafts, 
and  municipal  improvement.  These  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  written  by  authoritative 
lecturers  and  while  popular  will  at  the 
same  time  be  educational.  By  this  means 
excellent  service  can  be  rendered.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  thousands  of  lantern  slides 
and  some  excellent  lectures  which  might 
he  utilized  in  this  manner,  at  present 
lying  idle,  and  the  officers  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  would  be  most  grateful  if  such 
were  placed  at  their  disposal  either  as 
gifts  or  loans.  Through  co-operation  of 
this  sort  a  comparatively  large  circulat¬ 
ing  lecture  library  might  soon  be  as¬ 
sembled. 


THE  AMERICAN 
ACADEMY  IN 
ROME 


There  were  this  year  66 
applicants  for  the 
scholarships  in  the 
American  Academy  in 
Rome,  the  competitions  for  which  were 
recently  concluded.  Forty-five  took  part 
in  the  preliminary  competition  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  From  those  taking  the  prelim¬ 
inary  examinations  four  were  selected  to 
enter  the  final  competition  in  architec¬ 
ture,  four  in  painting,  and  two  in  sculp¬ 
ture.  The  winners  were:  In  architec¬ 
ture,  Richard  Haviland  Smythe;  in 
sculpture,  Albin  Polasek;  in  painting, 
Henry  Lawrence  Wolfe.  Mr.  Wolfe  and 
Mr.  Polasek  were  both  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
Mr.  Smythe  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  Each  will  receive  $1,000  a  year 
for  three  years,  and  reside  at  the  Villa 
Mirafiori,  which  is  the  present  home  of 
the  American  Academv  in  Rome.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  each  year  will  be  spent  in  travel. 


THE  AMERICAN 
EXHIBITION 
IN  ROME 


At  one  time  last  winter 
it  seemed  questionable 
whether  or  not  America 
would  be  represented  in 
the  great  International  Exhibition  of 
Art  to  be  held  next  summer  in  Rome. 
Almost  at  the  last  hour  Congress  made 
the  necessary  appropriation  and  Mr. 
H  arrison  Morris  was  appointed  Com¬ 


missioner  General  from  the  United  States. 
The  appointment  of  an  assistant  was  left 
to  Mr.  Morris  and  he  has  named  Mr. 
William  Henry  Fox,  who  for  a  number 
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of  years  has  been  director  of  the  John 
Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis. 
Together  they  will  organize  the  Ameri¬ 
can  exhibit.  Mr.  Fox  was  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  and  also  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Jury  of  Awards.  He  is  an  art 
writer  and  a  man  of  executive  ability. 
Linder  his  management  numerous  notable 
exhibitions  were  set  forth  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  and  the  scope  of  the  Art  Institute 
broadened.  From  a  despatch  to  the  New 
York  Times  it  is  learned  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure, 
while  in  Rome,  an  excellent  site  for  the 
exhibition  building  to  be  erected  by  the 
United  States.  The  building,  it  is  said, 
will  be  designed  by  Carrere  and  Hastings 
and  will  be  Colonial  in  style.  It  will 
have  as  a  background  the  cypresses  and 
stone  pines  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

IN  THE  MAGAZINES 

Botli  the  Century  and  Scribner’s  for 
August  have  frontispieces  by  Maxfield 
Parrish;  illustrative  works  in  strong 
color,  possessing  imaginative  feeling  and 
decorative  quality.  One  of  the  editorials 
in  the  Century  is  entitled  “Syndicating 
Art  for  Smaller  Cities,”  and  deals  with 
the  transient  exhibition  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  provincial  art  museums.  The 
belief  is  expressed  that  the  building 
should  precede  the  exhibits  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  that  through  the  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs  in  the  various  communities 
this  could  be  accomplished.  Recommen¬ 
dation  is  made  that  the  first  acquisition 
should  be  a  collection  of  casts  from  the 
antique  and  good  photographic  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  by  the  Old  Masters, 
and  tlie  conviction  is  voiced  that  “a  well- 
stocked  art  gallery  might  be  made  to 
‘draw  like  a  country  fair.’  ”  The  same 
magazine  contains  an  excellent  descrip¬ 
tion  by  Hildegarde  Hawthorne,  of  Ce¬ 
cilia  Beaux’s  summer  home,  “Green 
Alley,”  at  East  Gloucester,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  the  writer  has  renamed,  not 
inaptly,  “A  Garden  of  the  Heart.”  Re¬ 
productions  of  Ernest  Blumensehein’s 
portrait  of  a  “German  Tragedian”  and 
of  Frangois  Flameng’s  portrait  of  “Mrs. 


V  .  D.  S.  are  included  among  the  pic¬ 
torial  features.  In  the  Field  of  Art  in 
Scribner’s  Frank  Fowler  tells  of  the 
“Opportunities  for  Art  Study  in  New 
J  ork,  ’  hazarding  the  statement  that  in 
the  winter  season  in  that  city  the  fastidi¬ 
ous  art  lover  may  feast  as  richly  as  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe.  In  corroboration 
Mr.  Fowler  reviews  briefly  the  several 
more  important  exhibitions  to  be  seen 
during  the  past  winter  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
1  he  Avenue,’  itself,  is  the  subject  of 
an  article  bv  James  Barnes  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Magazine,  which  is  illustrated 
quite  copiously  by  etchings  by  Walter 
Hale.  Christian  Brinton,  in  the  Har¬ 
per’s,  discusses  “Idealism  in  Modern 
English  Art,  tracing  its  development 
and  analyzing  the  work  of  “an  ardent 
group  of  young  Britons,  whose  aim  is 
to  maintain  the  broad  tradition  of  beauty, 
rather  than  devise  newer  and  more  com¬ 
plex  forms  of  expression.  First  in  this 
group  he  places  Charles  H.  Shannon; 
next  Charles  Ricketts,  then  Augustus 
John,  and,  finally,  William  Strang, 
(  harles  Cornier,  F.  Cayley  Robinson, 
George  Lambert,  IL  E.  C.  Bunny,  and 
J.  J.  Sh  annon ;  names  for  the  most  part 
up  to  the  present  time  little  known  in 
America,  and  more’s  the  pity. 

The  August  number  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Studio  is  of  special  interest,  open¬ 
ing  with  an  article  on  “Edward  W.  Red- 
field — Landscape  Painter,”  by  J.  Nilsen 
Laurvik,  and  containing  articles  on  “Sir 
William  Q.  Orchardson,”  by  A.  Lcices- 
ter-Burroughs ;  on  “Japanese  Art  and 
Artists  of  Today,”  by  Prof.  Jiro  Harada, 
Imperial  Japanese  Commissioner  for  the 
Japan-British  Exhibition  which  is  now 
in  progress  at  Shepherd’s  Bush;  and  on 
“Tintern  and  the  Wve  as  Sketching 
Ground,”  by  Alfred  East;  besides,  in  the 
American  section,  articles  on  “Harry 
Eldredge  Goodhue,  Worker  in  Stained 
Glass,”  by  Frederick  W.  Coburn,  and  on 
the  “Miniatures  of  Miss  Laura  Hills,” 
by  Frances  Duncan.  The  Architectural 
Record  for  August  is  entirely  devoted  to 
American  Seaside  Homes  and  interest¬ 
ingly  illustrates  the  development  of  the 
cottage  into  the  mansion. 


B ULLE T I N 


Exhibitions 

New  York  Water  Color  Club . Oct.  29th — Nov.  20th,  1910 

Fine  Arts  Galleries. 

Exhibits  received  October  14th  and  15th. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Twenty-third  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  American  oil  paintings  and  sculp¬ 
ture  . Oct.  27th — Nov.  27th,  1910 

Exhibits  received  October  3d. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 

Water  Color  Club . Nov.  1 2th — Dec.  17th,  1910 

Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Philadelphia 

Society  of  Miniature  Painters . Nov.  12th — Dec.  11th,  1910 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Winter  Exhibition ...  Dec.  10th — Jan.  8th,  1911 

Fine  Arts  Galleries. 

Exhibits  received  November  21st  and  22d. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art.  Third  Biennial  Exhibition 

of  Contemporary  American  oil  paintings . Dec.  13th — Jan.  22d,  1911 

Architectural  League  of  New  York . Jan.  29th — Feb.  18th,  1911 

P'ine  Arts  Galleries. 

Exhibits  received  January  12th  and  13th. 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 

work  of  Artists  of  Chicago  and  vicinity . Jan.  31st — Feb.  26th,  1911 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  One 
hundred  and  sixtli  Annual  Exhibition  of  oil 

paintings  and  sculpture . Feb.  6th — Mar.  31st,  1911 

National  Academy  of  Design.  Eighty-sixth  Annual 

Exhibition  . Mar.  11th — Apr.  16th,  1911 

Fine  Arts  Galleries. 

Exhibits  received  February  22d  and  23d. 

American  Water  Color  Society . Apr.  27th — May  21st,  1911 

Fine  Arts  Galleries. 

Exhibits  received  April  14th  and  15th. 


Wm.  H.  Powell’s  Art  Gallery 

PAINTINGS  BY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
Pictures  Restored,  Cleaned,  Varnished  and  Relined 
A  Complete  Supply  of  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS 
Send  for  Lists. 

Importers  of  Blockx’s,  Lefebvre-Foinet’s  and  Edou¬ 
ard’s  Colors,  Brushes.  Canvas,  etc.  Unique  and  ap¬ 
propriate  Picture  Framing  and  Regilding. 

983  SIXTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.  W.  Devoe  &  Company’s 

Artists’  Tube  Colors 

Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Fine 
Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water- 
Color  Painting,  etc. 

The  Standard  Quality 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Outfits  of 
Materials  for  Oil  and  Water- 
Color  Painting,  Pastel,  Crayon 
Dr  awing,  Leather  Work,  Tapes¬ 
try  Painting,  etc. 


Lotus  Club,  New  York 

FRINK  REFLECTORS 


Headquarters  for  Stencils,  Colors. 
Brushes,  etc.,  for  Stencil  Work. 

Everything  in  Artists’  Materials 


Ask  for  Devoe’s,  and  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  sell  them,  write  for  catalogue 


Are  made  for  every  possible  requirement  in 
the  line  of  Artificial  Lighting,  including 

SPECIAL  PICTURE  LIGHTING 


The  Frink  Reflector  is  used  in  the  galleries  of 


Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
St.  Botolph  Club 
Carnegie  Library 
Drexel  Institute 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 


New  York 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Cor r espon  hence  I  vvrnn 


F.  W.  DEVOE  and  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  GO. 

101  Fulton  Street  and  176  Randolph  St. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


ANY  FORM  OF  SPECIAL  LIGHTING  SUCCESSFULLY  UNDER¬ 
TAKEN,  GALLERY  OR  PICTURE  LIGHTING, 
CEILING  OR  COVE  LIGHTING.  ETC. 

I.  P.  FRINK,  551  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


Landscape  Painting 

By  BIRGE  HARRISON 

$1.50  net  Postpaid  $1.65 

With  "ft  reproductions 


"The  best  book  on  landscape  painting  that 
I  know.”  Leonard  Ochtman 

“I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  health¬ 
iest  art  book  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  good  read¬ 
ing  and  sound.  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  sane 
hook  on  Art.”  J.  Alden  Weir 

“It  is  admirable  in  every  way — in  scope,  in 
spirit,  and  in  style.  If  it  were  possible,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  of  Painting  in  this  country.” 

J.  E.  I).  Trask 
Manager 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


WINSOR  &  NEWTON 

WHAT  A  GOOD  BRUSH  MEANS 
The  more  you  work  with  it  the  more  you  like  it. 

You  can  do  better  work  and  it  lasts  longer  than  a 
poor  one— 20  times  longer. 

We  make  only  the  Best  and  they  cost  no  more. 

So  see  that  Winsor  &  Newton’s  name  is  on 
YOUR  BRUSHES 

ARTISTS’  OIL  AND  WATER  COLORS 

The  Woh i  d's  Standard  and  Ours 


Amber  Varnish 
Linseed  Oil 
Mastic  Varnish 
Nut  Oil 

Oil  Copal  Varnish 
Oil  Vehicles  No.  I  tk  2 
Poppy  Oil 
Pale  Drying  Oil 
Strong  Drying  Oil 
Spirits  Turpentine 


Winton  Canvas  in  Rough, 
Smooth  and  Roman 
Oil  Sketching  Paper  and 
Boards 

Red  and  Brown  Sable  Brushes 
for  Water  and  Oil  Painting 
Lyon's  Hair  Water  Color  Brush 
Extra  Fine  Hog's  Hair  Brushes 
Handbooks  on  Fine  Arts 
Best  Artist  Canvas 


British  Canvas 
3  NEW  OIL  COLORS  “SPECTRUM” 
Spectrum  Red  Spectrum  Yellow  Spectrum  Violet 
Brilliancy  is  their  birthright 
“WINCHESTER”  /TROGRAPII  WATER  COLORS 
For  Air  Brush  Work,  Designing,  etc. 

New  Illustrated  Sketch  Book  in  by  14 
The  “Wimbush"  Knee  Clip  Easel 
Something  New 

see  that  our  name  is  on  all  the  goods 
llustration  Board.  Waterproof  Drawing  Ink.  Pink  and 
White  Soft  Rubber,  Nonpareil  Drawing  Pencil 
All  manufactured  by  W.  &  N. 

For  Illustrators,  Designers,  Engravers  and 
Lithographers,  etc. 
handbooks  by  mail,  30  cents  each 
Should  you  not  be  able  to  obtain  our  goods  we  will 
send  them  direct. 

Send  3  Cents  for  Catalogue  Wholesale  Only 

New  York  Office  29g  BROADWAY 
and  Salesroom 
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WALTER  CRANE'S  OPINION 

I  THANK  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  beautiful  Rhine  Prints 
which  I  treasure  very  highly.  That  you  are  able  to  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  such  magnificent  pictures  is  indeed  a  very  great  art. 
They  bring  back  to  my  memory  the  wild  places  of  my  country,  lofty  trees 
and  caves  lighted  by  the  glamour  of  the  sunset.  Then  again  your  winter 
views  of  snowfields  breathe  the  refreshing  air  of  winter,  the  air  filled 
with  snow.  All  your  pictures  are  good,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep 

them  with  pride.”  Walter  Crane 

London,  England 


BEAUTIFUL  CATALOGUE  ILLUSTRATED  IX  COLOR  SENT  OX  RECEIPT  OF  10  CENTS 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER 
- PUBLISHERS - 


24  West  ,‘19th  St. 
New  York  City 


ART  AND  PROGRESS 

A  NON-TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

PUBLISHED  BY 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  NEW  YORK  AVENUE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

Will  contain  articles  on 

TOWERS  IN  AMERICA  -  -  By  Montgomery  Schuyler 

THE  WOODSTOCK  SCHOOL  OF  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

By  Birge  Harrison 

WHISTLER'S  PASTELS,  -  -  By  Albert  Eugene  Gallatin 

SOME  AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINTERS  -  By  Seaton  Elliott 
THE  POLAND  SPRING  EXHIBITION  By  William  Howe  Downes 


Subscription  Price  -  -  $1.50  a  Year 


“Mother  and  Children/’  by  Mary  Cassatt,  was 
purchased  for  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in  1904, 
and  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  artist’s  work.  Miss 
Cassatt  is  an  exponent  of  the  school  of  Manet,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  she  is  distinctly  individual.  She  is  both 
realist  and  impressionist.  Truth  she  has  made  para¬ 
mount,  but  at  no  sacrifice  to  art.  The  women  and 
children  she  has  pictured  are  human  and  vital,  but 
never  idealized,  and  what  beauty  they  possess  is  chiefly 
the  beauty  of  reality.  Her  compositions  are  good, 
her  drawing  free  and  ample,  and  her  color  pure.  As 
a  rule  she  paints  in  a  high  key,  employing  pale  grays, 
greens,  blues,  and  the  like,  with  rarely  a  full  note  or 
a  low  rich  tone.  It  is  said  that  her  work  ajjpeals  only 
to  a  restricted  few — that  she  is  chiefly  a  “painter’s 
painter” — but  it  will  be  found  that  such  examples  as 
“Mother  and  Children”  possess  popular  appeal  of 
the  best  sort.  Miss  Cassatt  was  born  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  but  for  many  years  she  has  resided  in 
Paris.  In  1904  she  was  made  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  of  France.  As  an  etcher 
as  well  as  a  painter  she  has  attained  distinction. 


MOTHER  AM)  CHILDREN 


MARY  CASSATT 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
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ART  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

BY  JOHN  BARRETT 


Director  oe  the  International 

r I T H E  great  majority  of  people  in  the 
I  United  States  and  in  Europe,  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  art,  have 
been  so  occupied  witli  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  the  great 
northern  world  that  they  have  not  appre¬ 
ciated  what  is  going  on  and  being  done 
in  this  respect  throughout  Latin  America. 
In  the  twenty  ambitious,  resourceful, 
and  potential  republics,  reaching  from 
Mexico  and  Cuba  south  to  Argentina  and 
Chile,  are  numerous  cities,  communities, 
institutions,  and  organizations  which 
probably  have  given  even  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  art  in  all  its  phases 
than  have  the  corresponding  influences  in 
the  United  States  and  in  many  of  the 
European  countries. 

The  Latin  American  himself,  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  artistic  Latins  of  southern 

corynioiiT  joio  By  the  American  fede 


Bureau  or  American  Republics 

Europe,  is  more  artistic  in  his  nature 
than  the  average  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton. 
His  first  thought,  provided  he  has  the 
means,  is  to  make  his  particular  environ¬ 
ment  attractive.  Even  if  the  exterior  of 
his  residence  may  seem  forbidding,  the 
interior  generally  reveals  a  desire  to  be 
surrounded  witli  that  construction  or 
ornamentation  which  is  pleasing  and  rest¬ 
ful  to  the  eye.  When  conditions  have 
permitted  exterior  and  outdoor  beautifi¬ 
cation,  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
attention  to  these  matters.  Perhaps  more 
than  any  other  race,  the  Latins  have 
seemed  to  adapt  their  style  of  architec¬ 
ture  to  their  surroundings,  and  although, 
in  numerous  instances,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  contend  with  elements  of  na¬ 
ture  which  are  antagonistic  to  beauty 
and  harmony  of  construction,  they  have 
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almost  always  effected  some  sort  of  com¬ 
promise  that  reveals  their  artistic  ten¬ 
dencies. 

Even  though  the  characteristic  low, 
one-story,  thick-walled  house  and  build¬ 
ing  of  the  average  small  town  or  city  of 
Latin  America  does  not  appear  to  the 
traveler  especially  beautiful  or  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  he  will  compare  it  with  the  ram¬ 
shackle,  thrown-together,  unbeautiful 
dwelling  in  the  average  small  city  and 
town  of  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  he  will  admit  that  the  regularity 
of  the  former  and  its  adaptation  to  its 
surroundings  has  much  in  it  to  he  ad¬ 
mired.  If  this  same  traveler  or  student 
will  pass  within  the  portals  of  these 
houses,  which  look  forbidding  on  the  out¬ 
side,  he  will  there  find  exquisite  court¬ 
yards  or  patios,  overhanging  verandas, 
and  open  corridors  decorated  with  old 
tiles,  which  will  gratify  his  most  artistic 
taste.  Time  and  time  again  in  mv  wan¬ 
derings  throughout  Latin  America  I  have 
come  upon  a  low-storied  adobe  house 
that  looked  from  the  exterior  as  if  it 


were  a  hut  or  a  hovel,  hut  in  passing 
within  I  have  come  upon  an  exquisite  in¬ 
terior  which  immediately  suggested  com¬ 
fort,  rest,  and  refinement. 

The  narrow  streets  and  the  low  houses 
found  in  the  older  Latin-American  cities 
and  towns  resulted  largely  from  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  society  as  they  existed  long 
years  ago  when  protection  was  required 
for  the  family  and  when  comparatively 
little  time  was  spent  by  people  upon  the 
streets.  Now'  that  society  is  better  or¬ 
ganized  and  government  is  being  made 
stronger,  there  is  a  tendency  to  improve 
the  cities  with  wider  streets,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  open  parks,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  higher  buildings,  although  seldom 
if  ever  running  to  the  abortive  loftiness 
that  ruins  many  American  cities  and 
towns.  Every  Latin-American  munici¬ 
pality  unfailingly  has  its  central  plaza, 
in  which  there  is  at  least  one  statue  or 
fountain,  and,  as  the  city  grows,  more 
plazas  are  constructed  and  more  monu¬ 
ments  are  erected.  The  Latin-American 
municipality  looks  with  horror  upon  the 
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open  place  or  common  in  an  American 
city  which  has  no  statuary ,  no  fountain, 
and  often  no  artistic  landscape  develop¬ 
ment. 

It  is  in  the  larger  cities  of  our  sister 
republics  that  we  see  the  sway  of  artis¬ 
tic  influence,  even  far  beyond  what  is 
found  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  No  one  can  visit  the  city  of 
Mexico  today  without  being  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  effort  being  exerted  to 
make  it  one  of  the  beautiful  cities 
of  the  world.  Considering  its  population 
and  its  location,  it  is  doing  more  in  this 
direction  than  any  city  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
appears  even  in  Mexico  City,  with  its 
large  Indian  population,  half  as  many 
crudities  in  architecture  as  are  to  be  seen 
in  our  National  Capital.  Certainly  its 
avenues  and  streets  are  not  being  ren¬ 
dered  strikingly  unattractive  by  the  rapid 
erection  of  sky-scrapers  and  all  kinds  of 
business  structures  such  as  are  now  being 
constructed  along  Washington’s  streets, 


without  any  municipal  control  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste  and  harmony  with  surround¬ 
ings. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  take  the 
American  who  is  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  progress  of  art,  but  who  had  never 
been  to  the  south  of  us,  on  a  journey 
which  would  include  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  Brazil,  Montevideo  in  Uru¬ 
guay,  Buenos  Aires  in  Argentina,  San¬ 
tiago  in  Chile,  and  Lima  in  Peru.  If 
this  trip  of  inspection  could  also  include 
Havana  in  Cuba,  Caracas  in  Venezuela, 
Bogota  in  Colombia,  La  Paz  in  Bolivia, 
Quito  in  Ecuador,  Asuncion  in  Paraguay, 
San  Jose  in  Costa  Rica,  and  Guatemala 
City  in  Guatemala,  there  would,  in  even 
the  most  remote  of  these  places,  be  seen 
features  of  artistic  development  which 
would  surprise  the  man  who  has  not 
made  previous  investigations. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  to 
he  gained  would  be  that  of  progress  in 
municipal  art.  It  is  really  wonderful 
what  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires 
have  accomplished  in  this  direction.  They 
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have  spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  laying  out  beautiful  parks,  wide 
boulevards  and  new  avenues.  They 
have  expended  corresponding  sums  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings,  in  the 
erection  of  statues,  and  in  other  efforts 
at  making  the  physical  appearance  of 
their  cities  pleasing,  not  only  to  the  resi¬ 
dent,  but  to  the  visitor.  They  have 
thought  nothing  of  laying  out  broad  ave¬ 
nues  right  through  the  very  heart  of  a 
section  which  was  built  up  solidly,  in 
order  that  they  might  do  away  with  nar¬ 
row  streets  and  have  a  magnificent  ap¬ 
proach  to  some  central  public  structure 
or  park.  Even  in  the  building  of  enor¬ 
mous  docks  and  warehouses  along  their 
harbors  and  water-fronts  they  have 
studied  the  artistic  side  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  In  none  of  these  cities  is  it  per¬ 
missible  to  erect  any  kind  of  a  residence 
or  business  structure  unless  it  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  art  commission,  which 
makes  sure  that  it  does  not  destroy  the 
general  effect.  It  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  erect  upon  the  Avenida  de 
Mayo  of  Buenos  Aires  many  of  the  un¬ 
attractive  public  and  private  structures 
which  have  gone  up  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 


ington.  These  great  capitals  of  Latin 
America  follow  the  example  of  Paris  in 
this  respect. 

While  the  remoteness  of  the  location 
of  the  Latin-American  capitals  and  cities 
from  the  artistic  centers  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  routes  of  travel  generally  taken 
by  Americans,  keeps  our  people  from 
being  familiar  with  Latin-American 
achievement  and  education  in  art,  the 
average  home  of  the  wealthy  and  refined 
Latin  American  is  ornamented  with 
paintings,  portraits,  etchings,  and  statu¬ 
ary  groups  which  have  either  been  made 
by  home  artists  of  no  small  skill,  or  have 
been  purchased  in  Europe  under  the 
guidance  of  good  critics.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
just  as  there  are  in  the  United  States. 
Now  and  then  there  is  a  man  who  fills 
his  residence  with  all  kinds  of  ornamen¬ 
tation  which  shows  that  lie,  himself, 
does  not  possess  the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  the  average  house  of  the  re¬ 
fined  Latin  American  shows  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  is  really  beautiful  in 
art.  The  number  of  sculptors  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  population  is  unusually  large, 
and  some  wonderful  works  have  been 
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executed  by  these  artists  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Although,  again,  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  statues  and  groups  in 
Latin-American  parks  which  are  open 
to  criticism,  the  quality  is  far  above  that 
to  be  seen  in  the  average  city  of  the 
United  States.  All  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  Latin  America  have  their 
painting,  drawing,  and  architectural  sub¬ 
divisions,  which  are  well  patronized. 

The  great  art  dealers  of  Paris  and 
other  capitals  of  Europe  report  a  healthy 
and  continuous  demand  for  the  best 
things  from  their  wealthy  patrons  of 
Latin  America.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
as  extensive  as  that  from  the  United 
States  because  this  country  is  older  in 
its  material  development  and  has  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  wealthy  men  who 
can  afford  to  make  great  purchases,  but 
investigation  would  reveal  a  patronage  of 
art  on  the  part  of  the  average  well-to-do 
Latin  American  which  is  hardly  equalled 
hv  the  corresponding  men  of  the  United 
States.  The  number  of  Latin-American 
young  men  and  young  women  to  be  found 
in  the  schools  of  art  in  Europe  is  very 
large. 


In  conclusion  I  will  say  just  a  word 
about  art  as  it  might  affect  the  relations 
of  North  and  South  America.  In  the 
past  we  have  approached  our  sister  re¬ 
publics  and  peoples  almost  entirely  along 
material  lines.  We  have  sought  to  make 
only  commercial  conquests,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  average  Latin  American, 
with  his  inborn  artistic  sense,  has  looked 
upon  the  average  North  American  as  a 
hard-hearted  business  man  with  little 
finesse  or  artistic  taste  or  thought.  He 
has,  therefore,  considered  that  the  people 
and  surroundings  of  Europe  would  al¬ 
ways  be  much  more  attractive  and  con¬ 
genial  to  him.  He  has  not  realized  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  art  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  and  he  has  not 
that  respect  for  the  work  of  American 
artists  which  he  would  have  if  there  had 
been  more  contact  along  this  line  in  the 
past.  Any  effort  that  can  be  made  to 
develop  an  artistic  relationship,  as  it 
were,  between  the  United  States  and  her 
sister  nations  through  the  organization 
of  art  clubs  and  societies,  or  by  the  com¬ 
ing  together  of  the  artists  of  North  and 
South  America,  will  have  a  direct  effect 
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in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
between  us  and  the  nations  and  peoples 
to  the  south  of  us.  In  this  connection  I 
might  state  that  when  Elihu  Root  made 
his  famous  journey  in  South  America  the 
Latin  Americans  gave  him  a  great  and 
cordial  welcome,  not  merely  as  the 
Premier  of  the  Lhiited  States  Cabinet, 
not  merely  as  a  leading  statesman  of 
this  country,  but  as  an  eminent  scholar, 
a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  finesse 
of  character  and  personality.  In  other 
words,  they  were  attracted  as  much  by 
what  might  correspond  to  the  artistic  side 
of  his  nature  as  they  were  by  his  power 
as  a  public  man. 

Whenever  our  artists  and  scholars 
have  gone  to  Latin  America,  they  have 
received  a  far  greater  reception  than  our 
business  men  and  commercial  represen¬ 
tatives.  A  noticeable  example  of  this 
was  the  remarkable  attention  which  was 


shown  Archer  M.  Huntington  when  he 
made  his  notable  visit  to  Buenos  Aires  in 
1902.  I  do  hope  that  the  exhibitions  of 
art  which  have  been  sent  from  the  United 
States  to  the  expositions  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  Argentina,  and  Santiago  in  Chile  may 
help  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Latin 
Americans  to  the  progress  of  art  in  the 
L  nited  States,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  formation  of  closer  relationships  in 
the  future. 

In  concluding  this  little  article  on  “Art 
in  Latin  America”  I  wish  it  understood 
that  it  was  hastily  prepared  in  response 
to  the  earnest  request  of  the  editor  of 
this  publication,  and  that  it  pretends  only 
to  be  a  superficial  and  cursory  glance  at 
an  important  subject  which,  developed 
in  detail,  would,  I  am  sure,  awaken  great 
interest  in  Latin  America  throughout  the 
artistic  circles  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 


CITY  PLANNING 

BY  FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED 


Excerpts  from  an  Introductory  Address  delivered  at  the  Second  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  and 
Congestion  of  Population,  held  at  Rochester,  N.  V.,  May.  1910. 


^  HE  subject  of  City  Planning  is  no 
recent  development.  But  there 
are  new  features  about  the  subject 
today.  There  is  a  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  profound  influence  whicli 
activities  carried  on  in  one  part  of 
the  field  and  with  a  view  to  one  set 
of  purposes  may  have  upon  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  another  part  of  the  field.  There 
is  a  growing  realization  of  such  things 
as  the  influence  of  street  plans  and 
depths  of  block  upon  the  type  of  build¬ 
ing  and  thus  upon  the  amount  of  light 
and  air  in  the  peoples’  dwellings;  such 
as  the  effect  of  railroad  locations  on  the 
distribution  of  factories  and  on  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  population  and  character  of 
housing;  such  as  the  effect  of  ordinances 


devised  to  meet  structural  or  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  upon  the  comeliness  of  the 
city;  and  such  as  the  interrelation  of 
transportation  systems  and  methods  of 
taxation  in  their  influence  upon  the  kind 
of  homes  in  which  the  people  shall  find 
that  they  can  afford  to  live. 

The  complex  unity,  the  appalling 
breadth  and  ramification,  of  real  city 
planning,  is  being  borne  in  upon  us  as 
never  before.  The  ideal  of  city  plan¬ 
ning  is  one  in  which  all  these  activities 
— all  the  plannings  that  shape  each  one 
of  the  fragments  that  go  to  make  up  the 
physical  city  shall  be  so  harmonized  as 
to  reduce  the  conflict  of  purposes  and  the 
waste  of  constructive  effort  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  thus  secure  for  the  people  of 
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tile  city  conditions  adapted  to  their  at¬ 
taining  the  maximum  of  productive  effi¬ 
ciency,  of  health  and  of  enjoyment  of 
life.  ‘ 

*  *  * 

City  planning  may  conveniently  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  three  main  divisions. 

The  first  concerns  the  means  of  circu¬ 
lation,  the  distribution  and  treatment  of 
the  spaces  devoted  to  streets,  railways, 
waterways,  and  all  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  communication.  The  second 
concerns  the  distribution  and  treatment 
of  the  spaces  devoted  to  all  other  public 
purposes.  The  third  concerns  the  re¬ 
maining  or  private  lands  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  developments  thereon,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  practicable  for  the  community  to 
control  or  influence  such  development. 

Facility  of  communication  is  the  very 
basis  for  the  existence  of  cities;  improved 
methods  of  general  transportation  are  at 
the  root  of  the  modern  phenomenon  of 
rapid  city  growth  ;  and  the  success  of  a 
city  is  more  dependent  upon  good  means 
of  circulation  than  upon  any  other  physi¬ 
cal  factor  under  its  control. 

M  oreover,  the  area  devoted  to  streets 
in  most  cities  (excluding  those  regions 
that  are  still  undeveloped)  amounts  to 
between  twenty-five  and  forty  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  and  the  improvement  and 
use  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  city  area, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  hands,  is 
so  largely  controlled  by  the  network  of 
subdividing  and  communicating  streets 
that  the  street  plan  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all  city 
planning.  Indeed,  until  recently  in  the 
minds  of  most  public  men  in  America 
general  planning  applied  to  cities  has  in¬ 
cluded  nothing  but  the  streets.  But  even 
as  to  streets,  plans  drawn  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  easy  communication,  with 
a  view  to  the  common  welfare  of  all  the 
citizens  and  by  agents  responsible  to 
them,  have  been  unusual. 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  that 
most  of  the  street  planning  in  America, 
and  until  recently  in  Fmrope,  has  been 
done  from  the  proprietary  point  of  view. 
Nearly  all  new  city  and  town  sites  that 
have  been  deliberately  planned,  whether 
well  or  ill,  have  been  planned  by  or  for 


the  proprietors  of  the  site,  largely  with 
a  view  to  successful  immediate  sales. 
Regard  for  the  remoter  interests  of  tin- 
community  has  commonly  been  dictated 
more  by  an  optimistic  opinion  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  prospective  purchasers  than 
by  a  disinterested  desire  to  promote  their 
future  welfare. 

Naturally  where  the  proprietor  or  his 
agent  has  been  enlightened  and  wise, 
even  with  a  selfish  enlightenment,  the  re¬ 
sults  have  been  relatively  good  for  the 
community  and  where  he  has  been  short¬ 
sighted  and  ignorant  and  mean  in  his  sel¬ 
fishness  the  results  have  been  bad ;  but 
the  proprietary  point  of  view  must  have 
colored  and  narrowed  the  outlook  of 
the  designers  throughout.  Moreover,  the 
methods,  traditions  and  habits  created 
in  this  school  have  inevitably  dominated 
in  large  measure  those  official  street  plan¬ 
ning  agencies  which  the  people  of  some 
cities  have  subsequently  established  witli 
the  purpose  of  exercising  a  control  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  community  over 
the  street  layouts  of  individual  proprie¬ 
tors. 

Such  agencies,  equipped  witli  adequate 
powers  and  so  organized  as  to  have  any 
strong  initiative  and  to  accomplish  im¬ 
portant  results  on  the  general  plan  of 
the  city,  have  been  comparatively  few 
in  this  country;  but  many  people  whose 
interest  in  this  fundamental  aspect  of 
city  planning  has  been  only  recently 
aroused  seem  to  be  quite  unaware  what  a 
great  amount  of  long-continued,  patient, 
laborious  effort  has  been  spent  and  is 
being  spent  daily  on  such  work  bv  in¬ 
telligent  and  well-intentioned  city  offi 
cials.  Their  hands  are  often  tied  by  lack 
of  adequate  power  and  by  lack  of  any 
supporting  public  opinion;  they  often 
fail  to  show  that  breadth  of  outlook  and 
strength  of  initiative  that  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  Too  often  their  ideals  of  street 
planning  are  formed  in  a  narrow  school 
and  a  bad  one ;  and  sometimes  they  are 
unrighteously  influenced  by  speculative 
and  proprietary  interests  against  the 
general  welfare;  but  taken  by  and  large 
they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  con¬ 
trol  the  street  development  of  their  cities 
wisely.  What  is  needed  is  more  power 
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for  them,  more  public  understanding  of 
their  work,  and  the  development  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  broader  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  on  their  part  of  the  technique  of 
city  planning. 

And  in  this  connection  let  me  point 
out  that  the  real  effective  work  of  city 
planning,  not  only  in  respect  to  streets 
but  in  all  respects,  must  be  done  not  in 
spasms  or  once  for  all  by  special  tem¬ 
porary  commissions  which  make  a  report 
with  great  eclat  and  then  go  out  of  ex¬ 
istence,  but  by  the  steady,  patient,  con¬ 
tinuous  work  of  the  regular  administra¬ 
tive  officers  of  each  city,  meeting  every 
new  question  as  it  comes  up  and  settling 
it  in  the  light  of  a  farsighted  general 
plan,  not  one  that  is  fixed  and  immutable, 
nor  yet  one  that  is  vacillating,  but  one 
that  is  constantly  adjusted  and  brought 
up  to  date  as  new  lights  are  thrown  upon 
the  future  needs  and  conditions  of  the 
city,  so  that  it  shall  at  all  times  repre¬ 
sent  the  mature  judgment  of  the  period 
as  to  the  best  aim,  all  things  considered, 
for  the  city  to  keep  before  it.  Outside 
experts  and  special  commissions  may  be 
valuable  to  arouse  or  educate  public 
opinion,  or  to  stimulate  and  inform 
local  officials,  or  to  confirm  or  correct 
the  judgment  of  the  latter;  but  the  real 
work  of  getting  the  results  toward  which 
any  paper  plan  is  but  a  step,  depends 
mainly  upon  the  right  sort  of  unremit¬ 
ting,  never-ending  work  by  the  proper 
administrative  offiei als . 

*  *  * 

It  has  thus  been  the  tendency  of  street 
planners,  whether  acting  for  the  city  or 
for  landowners,  to  give  quite  inadequate 
attention  to  the  need  of  the  public  for 
various  types  of  main  thoroughfares  laid 
out  with  sole  regard  to  the  problems  of 
transportation,  and  to  permit  the  sup¬ 
posed  interests  of  landowners  and  the 
fear  of  heavy  damages  to  limit  the  width 
of  thoroughfares  and  force  them  out  of 
the  best  lines  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
owners’  preferences  as  to  land  subdi¬ 
vision — usually  conforming  to  a  gridiron 
plan.  But  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  decided  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  official  street  plan¬ 
ners  to  insist  with  a  quite  needless  and 


undesirable  rigidity  upon  certain  fixed 
standards  of  width  and  arrangement  in 
regard  to  purely  local  streets,  leading 
inevitably  in  many  cases  to  the  formation 
of  blocks  and  of  lots  of  a  size  and  shape 
ill  adapted  to  the  local  uses  to  which 
they  need  to  be  put. 

■X*  vfr  -Jr 

Without  more  than  alluding  to  the  im¬ 
mensely  important  and  complex  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  railroad  frieght  lines 
and  terminals,  the  wharves,  the  water¬ 
ways,  sites  for  economical  warehousing 
and  manufacturing,  and  the  street  sys¬ 
tem,  I  can  say  in  summary  that  there  is 
great  need  of  treating  all  the  means  of 
circulation  in  a  city  as  a  single  connected 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  of  recog¬ 
nizing  clearly  the  differentiation  of  all 
its  parts,  so  that  each  shall  fit  its  func¬ 
tion  amply  but  without  waste,  from  the 
biggest  railroad  terminal  down  to  the 
smallest  alley. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  squares 
and  open  places  that  form  a  normal  part 
of  the  street  system  of  a  city,  and  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  appearance 
of  things.  The  squares,  except  where 
they  become  so  large  or  are  so  treated 
as  to  be  primarily  for  some  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  accommodation  of  traffic, 
are  incidental  to  the  streets  and  their 
functions  and  are  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  As  to  beauty  of  appearance  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  later,  but  I  could 
wish  that  beauty  too  might  be  taken  for 
granted. 

Beauty  is  to  be  desired  and  sought  for 
in  the  design  of  any  and  all  parts  of  the 
system  of  circulation,  in  streets,  in  rail¬ 
way  buildings,  in  cars  and  the  align¬ 
ment  of  the  very  tracks  themselves,  but 
not  as  something  to  be  applied  like  a  pink- 
ribbon  which  a  designer  insensitive  to 
beauty  may  hire  some  other  man  to  tie 
upon  his  previously  created  and  other¬ 
wise  unlovely  work;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  sought  by  imagining  arbi¬ 
trarily  in  advance  a  pretty  picture  of  the 
result  and  then  employing  an  unhappy 
constructor  to  work  out  a  useful  design 
as  near  like  the  picture  as  he  can.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  regard  for  beauty 
must  neither  precede  nor  follow  regard 
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for  the  practical  ends  to  be  obtained,  but 
must  accompany  it  step  by  step. 

The  second  main  division  of  city  plan¬ 
ning  is  a  very  miscellaneous  one,  includ¬ 
ing  all  the  public  properties  in  a  city  not 
used  primarily  for  circulation ;  but  they 
may  be  grouped  for  our  purposes  into 
three  principal  classes. 

Class  A  may  be  called  that  of  central 
institutions,  serving  the  whole  city  and 
requiring  for  convenience  a  comparative¬ 
ly  central  position;  such  as  the  city  hall 
and  the  head  offices  of  public  depart¬ 
ments  and  services  both  municipal  and 
otherwise,  the  public  library,  museums, 
central  educational  establishments,  and 
the  like,  together  with  the  grounds 
appurtenant  to  them.  Functionally  it  is 
important  to  class  with  these  as  far  as 
practicable  similar  institutions  of  a 
quasi-public  sort,  even  though  owned  and 
operated  by  private  individuals  or  corpo¬ 
rations,  such  as  the  leading  establish¬ 
ments  devoted  to  public  recreation,  dra¬ 
matic,  musical,  and  otherwise,  with  a 
clientele  covering  the  whole  city.  One 
of  the  greatest  needs  in  regard  to  all 
matters  of  this  sort  is  the  application  of 
intelligent  effort  to  the  grouping  of  such 
institutions  at  accessible  points  in  so- 
called  civic  centers  for  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  and  of  increased  dignity  and 
beauty. 

Class  B  consists  of  institutions  serv¬ 
ing  limited  areas  and  therefore  needing 
to  be  repeated  in  many  different  places 
throughout  the  city.  Such  are  schools, 
playgrounds,  gymnasia,  and  baths, 
branch  libraries,  branch  post  offices,  po¬ 
lice  stations,  fire-engine  houses,  district 
offices,  and  yards  of  the  department  of 
public  works  and  other  public  services, 
neighborhood  parks  and  recreation 
grounds,  voting  places,  and  public  and 
quasi-public  halls  and  social  centers,  and 
so  on,  including  in  the  same  class  so  far 
as  practicable  the  local  institutions  con¬ 
ducted  by  private  organizations,  such  as 
churches.  The  most  notable  thing  about 
this  class  of  institutions  is  that  while  most 
of  them  belong  to  the  city  and  are  there¬ 
fore  entirely  under  the  city’s  control  as 
to  location  and  character,  the  selection  of 
sites  is  ordinarily  determined  by  separate 


departments  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  the  selections  of  other  departments  or 
the  possibilities  of  economy,  convenience 
and  esthetic  effect  that  might  result  from 
combination  or  grouping.  Even  in  the 
separate  departments  it  appears  to  be 
a  rare  exception  that  any  considerable 
degree  of  comprehensive  foresight  is 
exercised  in  selecting  sites  with  a  view 
to  economy  of  purchase  or  to  securing  a 
convenient  and  equitable  distribution. 

We  shall  not  have  intelligent  city  plan¬ 
ning  until  the  several  departments  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  selection  of  sites  for 
all  the  different  public  purposes  of  a 
local  character  get  together  in  laying  out 
a  general  plan  and  method  of  securing 
such  sites,  forming,  in  many  cases,  local 
civic  centers  in  which  the  respective 
neighborhoods  can  take  pride. 

We  must  come,  I  believe,  to  a  full  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  principle,  now  well 
established  in  some  of  the  German  states, 
that  when  any  tract  of  land  in,  or  ad¬ 
joining,  a  city  is  opened  up  for  building 
purposes  not  only  the  necessary  streets 
must  be  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  the 
public,  but  also  all  the  other  areas  that 
will  be  required  to  meet  properly  and 
liberally,  but  without  extravagance,  the 
public  needs  of  that  locality  when  fully 
occupied,  just  so  far  as  those  needs  can 
be  foreseen  by  intelligent  and  experi¬ 
enced  men.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
sites  for  these  local  institutions  be  placed 
so  well  or  with  so  little  economic  waste. 

Class  C  of  public  properties  consists 
of  many  special  institutions  not  demand¬ 
ing  a  central  location,  but  serving  more 
than  a  local  need,  such  as  hospitals,  char¬ 
itable  and  penal  institutions,  reservoirs 
and  their  grounds,  large  parks  and  out¬ 
lying  reservations,  parkways,  cemeteries, 
public  monuments  and  certain  monu¬ 
mental  and  decorative  features  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  open  spaces 
that  exist  primarily  for  other  purposes. 

In  this  class  the  opportunities  for 
economy  and  better  effects  through  com¬ 
bination  and  grouping  of  sites  are  not 
so  numerous,  and  what  seems  to  be  most 
needed  is  a  more  far-sighted  regard  for 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  important 
institutions  to  the  probable  future  dis- 
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tribution  of  population  and  to  the  main 
transportation  routes.  In  every  case  the 
adaptability  of  the  site  to  its  particular 
purpose  needs  to  be  considered  with  the 
best  of  expert  advice,  but  in  addition 
those  which  occupy  considerable  areas, 
like  the  large  parks  and  cemeteries,  need 
be  considered  from  a  double  point  of 
view,  as  obstructions  to  the  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  tlie  street  and  transit  systems 
and  as  places  to  and  from  which  large 
numbers  of  people  must  be  carried  by 
those  systems. 

The  third  main  division  of  the  lands 
within  a  city,  consisting  of  all  that  re¬ 
mains  in  private  ownership,  is  subject 
to  public  control  chiefly  in  three  ways: 
By  the  street  plan,  by  taxation,  and  by 
police  regulation. 

The  street  plan  absolutely  fixes  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  blocks  of  land  and 
hence  limits  and  largely  controls  the  size 
and  shape  of  individual  lots  and  of  the 
buildings  which  can  be  most  profitably 
erected  upon  them. 

The  methods  of  taxation  and  assess¬ 
ment  greatly  influence  the  actions  of 
landowners,  and  of  those  having  money 
to  invest  in  land,  buildings,  or  building 
mortgages. 

"Sf  -3fr 

But  the  chief  means  of  planning  and 
controlling  developments  on  private  prop¬ 
erty  is  through  the  exercise  of  the  po¬ 
lice  power.  The  principle  upon  which 
are  based  all  building  codes,  tenement- 
house  laws  and  other  such  interferences 
with  the  exercise  of  free  individual  dis¬ 
cretion  on  the  part  of  landowners,  is 
that  no  one  may  be  permitted  so  to  build 
or  otherwise  conduct  himself  upon  his 
own  property  as  to  cause  unreasonable 
danger  or  annoyance  to  other  people. 
At  what  point  danger  or  annoyance  be¬ 
comes  unreasonable  is  a  matter  of 
gradually  shifting  public  opinion  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  courts. 

*  *  * 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  increasing 
precision  and  scope  of  knowledge  these 
regulations  will  become  more  and  more 
stable.  Especially  in  regard  to  struc¬ 
tural  safety  it  will  certainly  become 
possible,  with  improvements  in  the  sci¬ 


entific  basis  for  the  regulations,  to 
insure  the  needful  strength  with  a  much 
smaller  margin  of  wasted  material  and 
money  than  is  now  demanded  to  cover  the 
vague  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities  as  to  what  the  safe  limit  really 
is.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  important 
detail  of  plumbing  regulations,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  future  will  bring  a  simpli 
fication  and  lessening  of  the  present 
costly  requirements  rather  than  increased 
stringency.  It  is  different  with  the 
regulations  governing  the  obstructions  to 
light  and  air,  regulations  which  have  the 
most  important  effect  upon  the  heights 
and  widths  and  general  plan  of  build¬ 
ings,  upon  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  streets,  and  thus  upon  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  city  plan.  These 
regulations  are  among  the  newer  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  building  laws,  they  are  as 
vet  tentative,  unsystematic,  half-hearted, 
and  based  upon  no  adequate  recognition 
of  the  evils  to  be  met.  It  is,  therefore, 
likely  that  in  this  field  there  will  be  nu¬ 
merous  changes  for  some  time  to  come 
and  a  tendency  to  much  more  radical 
requirements.  The  amount  of  light  en¬ 
tering  any  given  window  in  a  city,  and 
up  to  certain  limits  the  amount  of  air, 
is  dependent  mainly  upon  the  distance  to 
the  next  opposite  building  wall  and  the 
height  to  which  that  wall  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  window.  An  examination  of 
the  building  codes  and  tenement  house 
laws  of  thirty-five  American  cities  shows 
a  confusing  diversity  in  the  regulations 
limiting  building  heights  and  horizontal 
spaces  to  be  left  open,  and  there  are 
some  cities  in  which  there  is  practically 
no  effective  regulation  at  all.  For  wood¬ 
en  buildings  the  limit,  where  any  limit  is 
set,  varies  from  30  to  GO  feet;  for  other 
non-fireproof  buildings  from  GO  to  100 
feet,  for  fireproof  buildings  from  125  to 
2 GO  feet;  or  in  the  case  of  regulations 
dependent  on  the  width  of  the  street 
from  a  height  equal  to  the  width  of 
street  up  to  2,J/  times  the  width  of  the 
street. 

T  have  outlined  in  a  fragmentary  sort 
of  way  the  three  main  divisions  of  city 
planning,  dealing  respectively  with  the 
lands  devoted  to  the  means  of  public 
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circulation,  the  lands  devoted  to  other 
public  purposes  and  the  lands  owned  and 
occupied  for  private  uses.  Within  all  of 
these  divisions  the  actual  work  of  city 
planning  comprises  a  study  of  conditions 
and  tendencies,  a  definition  of  purposes, 
a  planning  of  physical  results  suitable 
to  these  purposes,  and  finally  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  those  plans  to  execution  through 
suitable  legal  and  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery.  Every  one  of  those  steps  of 
progression  is  vital,  every  part  of  the 
three  main  divisions  of  the  field  is  im¬ 
portant. 

I  have  made,  so  far,  almost  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  beauty  in  city  planning,  because 
I  want,  in  closing,  to  emphasize  the  re¬ 
lation  which  it  bears  to  every  phase  of 
the  subject  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  demands  of  beauty  are  in  large 
measure  identical  with  those  of  efficiency 
and  economy  and  differ  merely  in  re¬ 
quiring  a  closer  approacli  to  practical 
perfection  in  the  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends  than  is  required  to  meet  the 
merely  economic  standard.  So  far  as  the 
demands  of  beauty  can  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  economy  the  kind  of  beauty 
most  to  be  sought  in  the  planning  of 
cities  is  that  which  results  from  seizing 
instinctively,  with  a  keen  and  sensitive 
appreciation,  the  limitless  opportunities 
which  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  the  most  rigorously  practical  solution 
of  any  problem  for  a  choice  between 
decisions  of  substantially  equal  economic 
merit  but  of  widely  differing  esthetic 
quality. 

In  his  admirable  and  inspiring  book 
on  “Town  Planning  in  Practice,”  Ray¬ 
mond  Unwin  says: 

“So  long  as  art  is  regarded  as  a 
trimming,  a  species  of  crochet-work  to 
be  stitched  in  ever-increasing  quantities 
to  the  garments  of  life,  it  is  vain  to  ex¬ 
pect  its  true  importance  to  be  recognized. 
Civic  art  is  too  often  understood  to  con¬ 
sist  in  filling  our  streets  with  marble 
fountains,  dotting  our  squares  with 
groups  of  statuary,  twining  our  lamp- 
posts  with  wriggling  acan'hvs  leaves  or 
dolphins’  tails,  and  our  buildings  with 
meaningless  bunches  of  fruit  and  flowers 
tied  up  with  impossible  stone  ribbons.” 


That  puts  the  point  negatively  as  well 
as  it  could  be  put.  To  state  it  positively 
is  very  difficult,  but  it  is  well  suggested 
by  an  example  used  by  my  father  many 
years  ago  in  discussing  village  improve¬ 
ment. 

“Let  a  thing  be  supposed,  of  greater 
bulk  than  the  largest  of  our  fine  Fifth 
Avenue  private  habitations,  to  have  been 
made  for  the  mere  common  purpose  of 
trade  by  the  work  of  many  men,  not  one 
of  them  ranking  among  artists,  not  one 
of  liberal  education,  men  not  at  all  deli¬ 
cate,  not  nice  fingered,  not  often  even 
clean  handed,  but  muscular,  sweaty,  and 
horny-handed;  no  small  part  of  them 
rude  and  clumsy  in  their  ways,  tobacco- 
chewing,  given  to  liquor,  slang,  and  pro¬ 
fane  swearing.  Suppose  the  thing  so 
produced  to  have  no  beauty  of  carving 
or  color,  to  be  mainly  smeared  black 
and  white,  and  any  touch  of  decoration 
upon  it  to  be  more  than  barbarously 
childish  and  clumsy. 

“It  can  hardly  be  easy  for  those  who 
represent  what  we  have  been  more  par¬ 
ticularly  gaining  of  late  in  esthetic  cul¬ 
ture  to  believe  that  such  can  have  given 
the  world  a  thing  of  supreme  beauty. 
It  will  be  still  harder  to  realize  that  the 
coarse,  rude,  sensual  men  producing  it 
had  in  general  a  deep  artistic  sense  of 
its  characteristic  beauty,  so  that  they 
would  protest,  in  stronger  terms  than  Mr. 
Ruskin  ever  used,  against  the  putting 
upon  it  of  anything  by  which  the  rare 
refinement  of  it  might  be  marred. 

“Alas !  that  I  must  speak  of  this  as 
of  a  lost  art,  for  it  is  of  the  Baltimore 
Clipper,  of  fifty  years  ago,  the  like  of 
which  will  never  again  be  seen,  I  speak. 
What  is  this  admirableness,  dependent 
on,  no  single  thing  done  for  admiration, 
no  decoration,  no  ornament,  no  color  of 
splendor,  of  a  sailing  ship? 

“Whatever  else  it  may  be  in  the  last 
analysis,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  this 
fact,  that  a  fine  clipper  ship,  such  as  we 
had  in  America  just  come  to  build  and 
rightly  sail,  when  the  age  of  such  things 
passed  away,  was  as  ideally  perfect  for 
its  essential  purpose  as  a  Phidian  statue 
for  the  essential  purpose  of  its  sculptor. 
And  it  so  happened,  in  much  greater  de- 
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gree  than  it  can  happen  in  a  steamship, 
or  in  the  grandest  architecture,  that  the 
ideal  means  to  this  purpose  were  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  grace,  not  of  color,  but  of  form 
and  outline,  light,  and  shade,  and  of  the 
play  ot  light  in  shadow  and  of  shadow 
in  light.  Because  of  this  coincidence  it 
was  possible  to  express  the  purpose  of 
the  ship  and  the  relation  and  contribu¬ 
tion  to  that  purpose  of  every  part  and 
article  ot  her,  from  cleaving  stem  to 
fluttering  pennant,  with  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment. 

“No  writer,  poet,  or  painter  can  ever 
have  told  in  what  degree  it  lay  in  a 
thousand  matters  of  choice — choice  made 
in  view  of  ideal  refinements  of  detail,  in 
adaptation  to  particular  services,  studied 
as  thoughtfully  and  as  feelingly  as  ever 
a  modification  of  tints  on  painter's  pal¬ 
ette.  One  needed  but  a  little  under 


standing  of  the  motives  of  seamanship  to 
feel  how  in  the  hull  every  shaving  had 
been  counted,  and  how  in  the  complicated 
work  aloft  every  spar  and  cloth,  block 
and  bull’s-eve,  line  and  seam,  had  been 
shaped  and  fined  and  fitted  to  do  the 
duty  required  of  it  in  the  most  sinewy 
way.  These  qualities,  with  the  natural 
stateliness  of  the  ship  s  motion,  set  off 
by  the  tuneful  accompaniment  of  the 
dancing  waves,  made  the  sailing  ship  in 
its  last  form  the  most  admirably  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world,  not  a  work  of  nature 
nor  a  work  of  fine  art.” 

Let  us  hope  that  as  time  goes  on  our 
cities  will  grow  increasingly  in  that 
beauty  of  fitness  which  made  the  sailing 
ship  so  wonderful,  and  in  this  hope  let 
us  welcome  every  effort  on  the  part  of 
experts  and  the  public  at  clearer  under¬ 
standing. 


AN  ARTIST  FRAME  MAKER 

BY  A.  SEATON -SC HM IDT 


ONE  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
our  artistic  progress  is  the  fact  that 
an  artist  of  undoubted  talent,  Mr.  Her¬ 
mann  Dudley  Murphy,  is  turning  his 
attention  to  the  making  of  frames,  not 
only  for  his  own,  but  for  other  men’s, 
pictures.  This  is  an  art  that  has  been 
too  long  relegated  to  the  commercial 
manufacturer,  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  the  painter,  whose  work  has  too  often 
been  marred  by  a  frame  which  failed  to 
harmonize  with  either  color  or  subject. 

No  style  of  frame  is  ideal  for  all 
paintings  and  no  matter  how  elaborate 
the  decoration,  how  costly  the  material, 
unless  it  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
particular  picture,  it  is  unsuitable;  for 
a  frame  is  merely  a  background  and 
must  never  usurp  the  place  of  the  paint- 
ing  in  the  scale  of  values. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Murphy  was  in 
Paris  and  wished  to  send  his  pictures 
to  the  Salon ;  no  frames  could  be  found 
which  harmonized  with  his  paintings 
and  he  was  in  despair.  Finally,  he  de¬ 


cided  to  wash  some  over  with  a  bronze 
preparation  which  he  found  in  a  paint- 
shop.  The  result  was  so  encouraging 
that  on  his  return  to  Boston  he  began  to 
experiment  in  frame  construction.  He 
was  greatly  aided  by  Charles  Pender- 
gast,  an  artist  craftsman,  who  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  ornamental  design  and  had 
already  made  a  number  of  artistic 
frames. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  first  crude  experiments 
soon  developed  into  such  charming 
frames  that  they  attracted  attention 
wherever  his  paintings  were  exhibited, 
and  several  artists  begged  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  framing  of  their  pictures.  This 
involved  a  much  more  serious  problem, 
as  the  work  of  each  painter  demanded 
individual  qualities  in  the  ornament  as 
well  as  in  the  color  of  the  frame. 
Realizing  that  he  lacked  the  knowledge 
of  architectural  design  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  and  not  wishing  to  spare  time 
from  his  painting  for  its  study,  he  em- 
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ployed  as  assistant  Walfred  Thulin,  a 
Swede,  who  had  received  an  exhaustive 
technical  training  in  Gothic  and  Renais¬ 
sance  ornament. 

Mr.  Murphy  makes  a  careful  study  of 
the  pictures  to  be  framed,  deciding  on 
the  style  of  ornament  as  well  as  on  the 
color  of  gold  leaf  to  be  employed  in  the 
gilding;  he  then  makes  a  rough  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  frame  and  of  the  design  which 
he  wishes  carved;  this  he  turns  over  to 
his  assistants.  After  the  frames  are  made 
and  carved  comes  the  very  complicated 
process  of  gilding.  Following  the  Italian 
method,  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  glue 
is  first  applied,  then  a  red  clay  size  and, 
finally,  the  gold  leaf.  There  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  18  colors  from  which  to  choose, 
and  still  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  the 
gold  leaf  the  exact  tint  or  quality  of 
tone  required  by  the  picture. 

The  artist  must  again  aid  the  crafts¬ 
man.  “For  example,  let  us  take 
Claude  Monet’s  painting  ‘La  Gelee 
Blanche,’  which  has  a  very  light,  subtle 
color  scheme.  I  felt  that  this  needed  a 


delicate  ornament  that  should  not  ob¬ 
trude  on  the  picture;  I  therefore  de¬ 
signed  number  4-1  and  gilded  it  with 
very  pale,  greenish  gold,  which  I  ‘toned’ 
with  violet  grey.  The  strong  coloring 
in  other  paintings  demand  stronger 
modeling,  that  the  lights  and  shades  of 
the  frames  may  correspond  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  produced  by  the  pictures. 
Again,  what  would  suit  the  work  of  Ran¬ 
ger  would  not  answer  for  that  of  Davis, 
or  of  Twachtman. 

“If  there  are  large  planes  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  ornament  must  possess  corre¬ 
spondingly  large  planes;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facture  is  minute  and  delicate 
the  ‘profile’  and  carving  of  the  frame 
must  be  light  and  delicate,  while  strong, 
forceful  subjects  require  bold  relief  in 
ornament  and  ‘profile.’  A  portrait  neces¬ 
sitates  a  treatment  entirely  different 
from  that  given  a  landscape  because  the 
masses  are  big  and  simple,  requiring 
strong,  simple  lines  (as  shown  in  40  and 
12),  and  for  which  the  Spanish  motive 
carved  on  44,  for  Manet’s  Toreadors, 
would  be  absolutely  unsuitable.” 

If  we  accept  this  testimony  of  a 
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trained  artist,  we  must  believe  that  the 
framing  of  pictures  requires  a  profound 
knowledge  of  ornamental  design,  joined 
with  the  artistic  ability  to  select  such 
forms  and  colors  as  will  harmonize,  not 
only  with  the  subject  but  with  the 
psychic  qualities  of  the  picture. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  the  man  who 
makes  frames  should  no  longer  be  an 
ordinary  workman,  but  an  artist-crafts¬ 


man,  willing  to  expend  the  highest  efforts 
of  his  creative  fancy  in  design  and  color 
in  order  that  bis  frames  shall  enhance 
the  beauty  of  another  man’s  work. 

It  is  because  Hermann  Dudley  Mur¬ 
phy  is  an  artist  that  he  has  been  capable 
of  subordinating  bis  own  personality  to 
that  of  the  painter,  when  framing  his 
picture ;  for  while  be  has  made  his 
frames  works  of  art  in  themselves,  they 
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are  distinctly  so  for  the  reason  that  they 
accentuate  the  effects  which  the  painters 
havre  striven  to  obtain  in  their  pictures. 

Unfortunately,  this  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  of  subordination  of  parts  to  a 
whole  is  too  often  conspicuously  absent 
in  modern  art. 

As  Americans  we  can  indeed  feel  justly 


proud  of  our  individual  artists,  many  of 
whom  rank  with  the  greatest  men  of 
Europe,  but  until  we  possess  artist  arti¬ 
sans  with  that  instinct  for  harmonious 
ensemble  which  enabled  the  Venetians 
to  bequeath  us  the  glory  of  San  Marco, 
we  can  not  hope  to  develop  a  truly 
great  art. 


FINDING  POSITIONS  FOR  WORKERS  IN  THE 

ART  TRADES 

BY  CONSTANCE  HARE 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Art  Workers,  The  Atxiance  Employment  Bureau 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  the  story 
of  an  experiment  made  by  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Employment  Bureau  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  art  workers.  To  show  the  need 
of  such  an  experiment  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  tell  the  story  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  I  knew  at  one  of  the  New  York 
art  schools. 

Elizabetli  Barrow  was  a  Southern  girl 
with  artistic  leanings  and  no  money,  who 
was  obliged  to  support  herself  and  to 
help  educate  her  younger  brother  and 
sister.  She  had,  therefore,  to  learn  a 
trade  of  some  kind.  She  wished  to  study 
art.  Her  family  preferred  telegraphy. 
But  it  was  decided  that  she  should  have 
her  way  and  that  the  older  brother 
should  pay  her  expenses  in  the  city  dur¬ 
ing  a  four-years’  course,  after  which  she 
was  to  support  herself.  So  she  came  to 
New  York,  took  a  room  in  a  cheap  board¬ 
ing  house  and  entered  one  of  the  large 
art  schools. 

She  had  talent  and  great  perseverance, 
but  she  soon  realized  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  be  a  portrait  painter,  so  she 
determined  to  try  for  commercial  art 
work,  although  she  had  no  way  to  learn 
which  were  the  best-paid  branches  of  that 
work  so  that  she  could  specialize. 

With  her  fourth  year  she  began  anx¬ 
iously  to  consider  her  future  means  of 
support.  To  whom  was  she  to  apply  for 
work  when  the  time  came?  She  had  no 


influence,  no  friends  in  N  ew  York;  this 
particular  school  had  no  employment 
bureau;  she  had  no  trade  training  and 
would  have  no  money  on  hand  to  enable 
her  to  live  while  she  canvassed  the  city 
for  work.  One  night  the  roof  of  her 
garret  room  leaked  especially  badly  (she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  an 
umbrella  over  the  bed  on  stormy  nights). 
She  caught  a  very  severe  cold.  Dis¬ 
couraged,  she  went  back  to  the  South, 
gave  up  art  altogether,  and  eventually 
found  a  place  as  teacher  of  the  ABC 
class  in  a  village  school  near  her  home. 

Would  it  not  be  easier  for  an  Irish 
emigrant  to  find  work  than  for  this  so- 
called  lady?  The  Irish  girl  goes  to  an 
employment  office  and  there  is  given 
some  useful  information.  She  is  at  once 
made  to  realize  that  she  cannot  expect 
high  pay  without  experience.  She  may 
get  some  such  answer  as  this:  “Yes, 
cooks  get  very  high  pay,  but  you  must 
begin  as  kitchen  maid;  kitchen  maids 
only  scrub  at  first  and  get  very  low  pay ; 
if  you  begin  at  $16.00  you  may  eventu¬ 
ally  make  $50.00  a  month.” 

To  go  back  to  the  art  student.  Who 
is  to  tell  her  what  her  chances  are  if  she 
becomes  a  designer  or  illustrator?  How 
is  she  to  know  what  firms  require  work¬ 
ers  to  paint  frescoes  or  menu  cards  as 
the  case  may  be?  Must  she  go  from 
door  to  door  asking  for  work,  answer 
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chance  advertisements  and  risk  the  hor¬ 
rible  experiences  which  may  befall  her 
under  such  circumstances? 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
governed  the  members  of  the  Alliance 
Employment  Bureau  when  in  February, 
1908,  they  determined  to  open  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  art  workers. 

We  had  to  make  good  before  the 
schools  would  help  us.  Many  schools 
claimed  that  their  graduates  found  good 
positions  without  trouble,  that  employers 
sent  to  them  for  workers,  etc.,  but  we  all 
knew  many  girls  who  felt  that  they  were 
entirely  dependent  on  their  own  efforts, 
except  for  the  help  a  teacher  might  give 
them,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world  the  teachers  could  hardly  answer 
all  the  questions  a  student  might  wish  to 
ask.  For  example:  “Is  it  likely  to  pay 
one  to  take  a  four-years’  course  at  an 
art  school,  earning  nothing  and  an  ex¬ 
pense  to  one’s  family?”  “Do  typewrit¬ 
ing  or  telegraphy  cost  less  to  learn  and 
pay  better  in  the  end?”  “Are  there  more 
openings  for  illustrators  or  for  design¬ 
ers  of  wall  papers?”  “Do  the  art  school 
graduates  get  good  commercial  positions 
or  must  they  count  on  an  apprenticeship 
to  learn  trade  requirements?” 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  could  ever  give 
infallible  answers  to  such  questions,  but 
experience  should  enable  us  to  be  of  use 
to  those  wishing  information. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of 
the  New  York  art  schools  have  place¬ 
ment  Bureaus,  and  we  owed  much  at  the 
start  to  the  encouragement  they  gave 
us. 

In  March,  1908,  we  engaged  an  agent 
for  one  day  a  week.  She  was  to  place 
any  applicants  who  came  to  us.  While 
making  primarily  an  effort  to  find  a  good 
position  for  the  applicant  she  was  to 
collect  as  much  information  as  possible 
on  the  subject  of  Commercial  Art 
Trades. 

Before  January  1,  1909,  thirty-eight 
applicants  had  asked  tor  work.  This 
showed  at  least  a  need  for  our  depart¬ 
ment,  but  we  only  placed  eight  of  those 
applicants  in  nine  months !  The  reasons 
for  this  were  various.  Some  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  were  without  ability.  Some 


lacked  training.  Between  January  1, 
1909,  and  January  1,  1910,  74  persons 
applied  and  45  were  placed. 

The  proportion  of  placements  to  ap¬ 
plicants  was  better,  but  still  seemed  very 
low.  At  first  we  had  difficulty  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  employers.  One 
man  wrote  asking  us  never  to  send  him 
another  applicant.  Later  when  we  had 
good  places  we  could  not  find  girls  who 
could  hold  them.  For  example,  between 
March  20,  1909,  and  October  15th  of  the 
same  year,  we  found  1 20  places,  but  we 
only  made  43  placements.  Of  course 
many  of  the  openings  we  found  were 
for  purely  commercial  art  work.  Often 
places  which  paid  well  (over  $10.00  a 
week)  would  be  refused  by  a  girl  on  the 
ground  that  “there  was  no  opportunity 
to  express  her  individuality.” 

One  of  the  applicants  had  swept  out 
a  studio  for  three  months  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  “art  atmosphere”  and  she  wished 
us  to  find  her  a  position  as  fashion  artist 
at  $25.00  a  week.  Another  was  a  seam¬ 
stress,  thirty-eight  years  old,  who  had 
tired  of  sewing  and  tried  five  months  at 
an  art  school  instead. 

Two  more  were  of  advanced  age  and 
had  only  old-fashioned  pictures  evi¬ 
dently  painted  in  bygone  days;  intended 
once  for  magazine  covers,  but  so  worn 
and  soiled  by  time  as  to  be  useless.  Often 
the  applicants  for  embroidery  designers 
could  make  beautiful  designs,  but  had 
not  the  necessary  knowledge  of  stamping 
and  perforating.  Hardly  any  of  the 
graduates  had  any  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  A  girl  would  apply  for 
a  position  and  be  sent  out  to  an  em¬ 
ployer.  then  she  might  lie  lucky  enough 
to  find  another  place  through  a  friend ; 
she  would  fail  to  report  to  us  and  so  we 
would  often  lose  a  chance  to  fill  a  good 
place  with  the  right  kind  of  girl,  besides 
annoying  the  employer.  Sometimes  girls 
applying  in  the  dull  season  would  be¬ 
come  discouraged  before  we  could  find 
what  they  wanted.  One  girl  left  her 
name  at  the  office — a  few  days  later  she 
was  sent  for,  but  failed  to  answer.  It 
was  found  that  she  had  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  committed  suicide. 

Gradually  the  employers  have  come  to 
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know  us.  In  March,  1909,  we  arranged 
to  have  the  office  open  daily.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1909,  16  employers  applied  to  us 
for  workers.  The  following  month  we 
had  12  calls  from  good  firms:  architects, 
engravers,  manufacturers  of  maps, 
textiles,  furniture,  lace  curtains,  leather 
workers,  lantern  slide  colorists,  embroid¬ 
ery  designers,  publishers  of  post  cards, 
calendars,  and  catalogues. 

We  have  made  80  placements  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1910;  ten  times  the 
number  we  made  in  the  nine  months  of 
1908.  There  is  another  side  of  the  work 
to  which  I  have  only  referred ;  that  is, 
the  classification  of  the  information  ob¬ 
tained.  In  this  classification  we  have 
attempted  to  follow  the  plan  of  that  very 


valuable  pamphlet  “London  Trade  for 
Girls.”  With  this  in  view  our  agent 
first  took  up  costume  designing  in  all  its 
branches,  then  novelty  painting  and  de¬ 
signing,  grouping  her  facts  in  some  such 
way  as  this: 

Trade  Requirements. — Description  of 
the  trade ;  necessary  training ;  apprentice- 
ship,  if  any;  duration,  and  pay;  aver¬ 
age  pay:  for  beginners  and  experienced 
workers ;  dull  season ;  busy  season ; 
whether  healthy  occupation;  usual  con¬ 
dition  of  work  rooms. 

Of  course  our  information  is  still  very 
limited,  but  in  seeking  places  for  new 
applicants  our  agent  often  visits  50  em¬ 
ployers  a  month,  thus  having  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  collect  facts. 


THE  RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  ITS  MUSEUM 

BY  LIUGER  ELLIOTT 


AMUSEUM  without  a  school  of  any 
sort  connected  with  it  is  a  perfectly 
rational  institution ;  a  School  of  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts  without  a  Museum  is  in¬ 
deed  unfortunate,  almost  unthinkable.  A 
museum  justifies  its  own  existence;  it 
preserves  for  the  enjoyment  and  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  people  collections  of  one  sort 
or  another  and  is,  of  itself,  a  powerful 
educational  factor  in  a  community.  But 
a  school  which  gives  instruction  in  the 
various  arts  and  lacks  a  museum  where 
examples  of  these  arts  may  be  studied 
is  almost  as  much  handicapped  as  a 
School  of  Literature  would  be  lacking  a 
library.  True,  a  museum  increases  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  if  it  has  lectures 
analyzing  and  explaining  its  collections ; 
and  an  art  school  may  produce  good  work 
even  though  it  have  no  examples  of  the 
various  arts  for  the  inspiration  of  its 
students;  but  just  as  the  educational 
value  of  a  museum  is  increased  by  well- 
planned  lecture  courses,  so  also  is  the 


working  value  of  an  art  school  doubled 
if  it  have  large  collections  and  timely 
exhibitions  for  the  constant  raising  of  the 
standards  of  taste  and  for  the  rousing 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  the 
scholars. 

Every  art  school  should  be  the  center 
of  artistic  inspiration  for  the  community 
which  it  serves;  the  mere  training  of  a 
certain  number  of  people  along  special 
lines  should  not  content  it;  it  should  seek 
to  mould  the  taste  of  the  people  at  large 
and  to  be  a  vital  force  in  the  general 
educational  uplift.  To  this  end  the  main¬ 
taining  of  a  museum  becomes  not  only  a 
thing  to  be  desired  but  an  imperative 
duty.  And  when  the  double  value  of  the 
museum  is  realized — its  possibilities  for 
the  education  of  the  citizens  as  a  whole 
as  well  as  its  necessity  for  the  training  of 
the  students — that  school  which  has  such 
collections  is  indeed  to  be  counted  for¬ 
tunate. 

These  facts  were  fully  realized  by  the 
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founders  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design,  for  in  the  constitution  adopted 
in  t877  one  of  the  aims  is  stated  to  be 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  the  new  institution 
immediately  acquired  loans  of  paintings 
and  casts  from  the  Providence  Art  As¬ 
sociation,  which  a  few  years  before  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  its  active  work. 
Etchings  and  photographs  were  also 
given  at  this  time;  these  furnished  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  collections  in  the 
galleries  and  the  library. 

During  its  earlier  years  the  slender 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  School 
Trustees  forbade  the  rapid  development 
of  its  collections;  the  major  portion  of 
its  funds  being  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  school.  But  while  build¬ 
ing  u))  its  various  courses  in  painting, 
modeling,  design,  and  architecture,  in 
textile,  jewelry,  and  mechanical  design, 


and  in  normal  art,  its  duty  in  the  matter 
of  exhibitions  was  not  lost  sight  of,  and 
loan  exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  of  engravings,  and  arts-and-crafts 
work  were  held.  These  proved  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  public,  as  well  as 
particularly  helpful  to  the  students  of 
the  school. 

A  great  step  in  advance  was  taken  in 
1893  when  the  school  was  moved  into 
what  is  now  the  main  building  on  Water¬ 
man  Street,  and  its  lower  floors  filled 
with  the  growing  collections;  these  in¬ 
creasing  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
Large  Gallery  was  added  in  1  8 ; > 7  as  the 
gift  of  Jesse  Metcalf,  it  sufficed  for 
only  a  fe\v  years.  In  1903  Memorial 
Ilall,  on  Benefit  Street,  not  far  from 
the  main  building,  was  given  to  the 
school;  the  Colonial  House,  connected 
with  the  galleries  of  the  museum,  was 
added  in  1900,  and  West  Hall,  also  near 
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the  main  building,  was  opened  in  1900, 
scarcely  giving  adequate  room  for  the 
918  students  attending  its  classes  during 
the  past  year.  Instruction  is  given  both 
day  and  evening,  with  classes  on  Satur¬ 
days  for  school  children  and  teachers; 
and  to  all,  the  collections  in  the  galleries 
are  a  constant  source  of  enjoyment  and 
inspiration;  class  room  work  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  study  in  the  museum. 

Beside  increasing  its  permanent  col¬ 
lections  the  School  has  developed  its 
policy  of  holding  loan  exhibitions  and  of 
having  free  public  lectures  on  art  topics; 
in  short,  doing  all  within  its  power  to 
live  up  to  the  ideals  of  its  founders. 


W.  M.  CHASE 

The  permanent  collection  of  paintings 
is  not  large,  but  has  been  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  In  1900  was  given  the  Jesse 
Metcalf  fund  of  $50,000,  the  interest 
from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  works  of  art.  This  fund  has 
been  limited  by  the  Trustees  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  paintings  by  American  artists, 
so  that  while  there  are  good  examples 
of  the  work  of  foreigners  of  note,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  are  loans.  Two  large  fif¬ 
teenth  century  Italian  frescoes  owned  by 
the  school,  a  Pieta  and  a  Virgin  En¬ 
throned,  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  note,  being  well  preserved  and  show¬ 
ing  all  the  charm  and  delicacy  of  the 
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immediate  predecessors  of  Botticelli  and 
Lippo  Lippi.  Among;  the  American 
paintings  owned  by  the  museum  are: 
three  fine  portraits  by  Copley,  portraits 
by  Stuart,  Smibert  and  Malbone,  beside 
three  miniatures  by  the  latter;  several 
paintings  by  Inness,  three  by  Benson, 
three  by  Chase;  Homer,  Twachtman  and 
Wyant  are  each  represented  by  two  can¬ 
vasses.  Other  well-known  Americans 
represented  are  Alexander,  Carlsen,  Cas¬ 
satt,  Hassam,  Hawthorne,  Stetson,  Tar- 
bell,  Vail,  Weir,  and  Woodbury.  Among 
the  loans  are  numbered  works  by  Isa- 
bey,  Couture,  Daubigny,  Delaroehe, 
Diaz,  Bouguereau,  Sorolla,  and  Cecilia 
Beaux. 

A  large  and  carefully  selected  collec¬ 
tion  of  photographs  showing  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  painting  is  exhibited  in  the 
Autotype  Room,  supplemented  by  the 
collection  in  the  library.  For  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  sculpture  the  galleries  of  casts 
give  reproductions  of  the  most  important 
masterpieces  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Renaissance  work,  while  a  few  good  mar¬ 
ble  fragments  give  an  insight  into  the 
beauty  of  texture  and  color  which  is  lost 
in  a  reproduction.  The  Japanese  Gal¬ 
lery,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Gustav  Radeke, 


contains  a  large  collection  of  the  varied 
art  products  of  that  country,  constantly 
studied  by  the  students ;  while  another 
room  contains  Mrs.  Radeke’s  collection 
of  Peasant  Pottery.  Among  other  ex¬ 
hibits  which  are  particularly  useful  to 
the  students  are  a  large  collection  of  tex¬ 
tiles,  numbering  over  1,350  examples, 
<;85  pieces  of  metal-work  of  all  kinds, 
from  delicate  jewels  to  massive  pieces  of 
silver  and  bronze,  a  fine  loan  collection 
of  Greek  coins,  and  furniture,  wood- 
carvings,  ceramics,  basketry,  etc. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  museum  of  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  is  the 
Colonial  House,  built  in  1900  by  Mr. 
Stephen  O.  Metcalf  to  house  the  famous 
Pendleton  Collection.  The  simplicity 
and  exquisite  refinement  of  this  building, 
designed  by  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Willson  of 
the  firm  of  Stone,  Carpenter  &  Willson, 
is  worthy  the  collection  it  contains.  Fol¬ 
lowing  in  its  general  arrangement  the 
Edward  Dexter  House,  the  architect  in¬ 
corporated  in  it  details  from  various 
Rhode  Island  houses,  so  that  it  is  an 
epitome  of  the  Colonial  Architecture  of 
the  State,  and  in  itself  is  well  worthy 
of  study. 

The  Pendleton  Collection  was  as- 
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sembled  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Pendleton, 
of  Providence,  and  was  given  by  him  to 
tlie  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  in 
1904.  His  aim  in  making  the  collection 
was  to  furnish  a  house  as  a  gentleman 
of  taste  and  wealth  could  have  done  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
collection  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
many  years,  of  the  repeated  elimination 
of  the  good  for  something  better,  so  that 


tion,  but  each  a  perfect  specimen  of  its 
kind  over  which  the  connoisseur  lingers 
with  delight.  On  the  second  floor  are 
three  fully  appointed  bedrooms  witli 
four-posted  beds,  high-boys,  chests,  mir¬ 
rors,  etc.,  selected  with  the  same  dis¬ 
criminating  care  as  the  examples  on  the 
lower  floor.  A  catalogue  descriptive  of 
the  treasures  of  this  collection  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood, 
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to  a  peculiar  degree  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  its  kind. 

On  the  first  floor  are  drawing  rooms, 
library,  dining  room,  and  “china  closet.” 
Here  are  to  be  seen  unsurpassed  ex¬ 
amples  of  furniture  of  the  Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite,  Sheraton,  and  other  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  styles,  with  Turkish  and 
Persian  rugs,  Sheffield  plate,  old  mirrors, 
and  paintings — including  fine  examples 
of  Droogsloot,  Mierevelt,  Wouverman, 
Hobbema,  Salvator  Rosa,  Ruysdael,  and 
Wilkie — Chinese  porcelains,  iron-work, 
and  other  objects  too  numerous  to  men' 


and  is  a  sumptuous  publication,  worthy 
of  its  subject. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Colonial  House  is  the  valuable 
collection  of  paintings,  silver,  china,  and 
glass,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Russell, 
bequeathed  by  her  in  1909. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  permanent 
contents  of  the  museum  will  show  that 
while  in  size  it  may  not  vie  with  metro¬ 
politan  galleries  its  contents  are  varied 
and  well  chosen  and  capable  of  doing 
much  for  the  educating  of  the  people  as 
well  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  students 
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in  the  various  departments  of  the  school. 

However  good  the  permanent  collec¬ 
tions  of  a  museum  may  be,  exhibitions  of 
current  work  are  desirable  if  a  commu¬ 
nity  is  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  artis¬ 
tic  endeavors  of  the  day.  And  for  a  mu¬ 
seum  whose  interests  are  closely  allied 
to  the  work  of  a  school,  such  exhibitions 
are  necessary  for  rousing  the  interests 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils.  So 
that  while  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Museum  Committee  do  not  allow  of 
the  holding  of  exhibitions  of  interna¬ 
tional  scope,  a  number  are  held  each  year 
ranging  from  collections  of  school  work 
and  arts-and-crafts  products  to  “one- 
.100 


man  shows”  of  our  best-known  painters. 
The  variety  of  these  current  exhibitions 
will  be  realized  from  the  mention  of  a 
few  of  those  held  during  recent  years; 
general  exhibitions  by  American  paint¬ 
ers;  drawings  and  paintings  by  Whistler; 
dry  points  by  Helleu;  studies  for  mural 
decorations  by  B1  ashfield ;  work  of  the 
“Ten  American  Painters”;  collections  of 
Italian  textiles  and  Greek  embroidery; 
exhibitions  of  architectural  work;  jewel¬ 
ry  by  F.  G.  Hale;  illustrations  by  Boutet 
de  Monvel;  bronzes  shown  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Sculpture  Society,  and  “one-man 
shows”  by  such  painters  as  Woodbury, 
Melchers,  Joseph  Linden  Smith,  Reid, 
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M  iss  Violet  Oakley,  Lockwood,  Vail 
Hawthorne,  and  many  others. 

Reside  holding  these  winter  exhibi¬ 
tions  it  has  been  the  custom  to  have  a 
loan  collection  of  paintings  shown  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  as  in  this  way 
valuable  pictures  not  available  during 
the  winter  may  often  be  obtained  from 
private  sources. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  general 
as  well  as  in  its  special  educational  work 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  has 
a  powerful  factor  in  its  museum.  Save 
for  the  Colonial  House  its  collections,  its 
exhibitions,  and  its  aims  are  probably 
similar  to  those  of  kindred  institutions; 
it  is,  perhaps,  only  in  its  endeavors  to 
live  up  to  its  ideals  that  one  feels  that  an 
account  of  its  activities  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  general  reader. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURAL  LEAGUE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST. 

The  entire  West  is  under  obligations 
to  Mr.  George  L.  Berg,  director  of 
the  Department  of  bine  Arts  of  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  held 
last  year  in  Seattle,  Washington — the 
collection  of  works  brought  together 
at  that  time  being  most  notable.  This 
year,  interest  has  centered  about  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  of  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  of 
Los  Angeles,  is  the  president.  These  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  four  in  number.  The  first 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  last  October, 
the  second  in  Lcs  Angeles  in  January  of 
this  year,  the  third  in  Seattle  in  April, 
and  the  fourth  in  Portland  in  June.  Each 
of  these  exhibitions  was  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  direction  of  the  Architectural 
Clubs  in  the  city  in  which  it  was  held, 
with,  in  every  instance,  Mr.  M.  A.  Vinson 
as  manager.  That  2-i,250  visits  were 
made  to  the  exhibition  during  the  two 
weeks  that  it  was  open  to  the  public  in 
Los  Angeles  speaks  well  for  the  taste 
and  art  appreciation  of  the  residents  of 


Southern  California.  The  exhibition  was 
dignified  and  educative  and  interesting 
to  a  marked  degree.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  the  work  of  the  architects 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  did  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  eastern 
men.  Splendid  public  buildings,  business 
blocks,  and  beautiful  churches  made  a 
rich  collection,  the  most  imposing  of  the 
latter  being  the  Second  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist,  designed  by  the  president  of 
the  League.  Some  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  exhibits  were  examples  of  domestic 
architecture,  in  which  field  special 
progress  lias  been  made  in  Southern 
California.  The  exhibition  was  particu¬ 
larly  strong  in  color  work,  special  note 
being  made  of  European  sketches  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Roland  Kelly  and  a  perspective 
rendered  in  color  of  the  Huntington 
residence  designed  by  Messrs.  Myron 
Hunt  and  Elmer  Grey.  There  were  nu¬ 
merous  fine  drawings  executed  by  archi¬ 
tects  which  merited  a  place  in  a  public 
gallery.  In  addition  to  these,  fifty 
drawings  and  etchings  by  Joseph  Pen¬ 
nell  were  shown  and  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  a  model  in  plaster  of,  the 
fa9ade  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pasadena  of  which  Alexander 
Stirling  Calder  is  the  architect.  One 
entire  section  of  the  exhibition  was  de¬ 
voted  to  original  drawings  and  studies 
by  the  well-known  mural  painter,  Edwin 
Howland  Blashfield,  and  this  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  source  of  pleasure  to  the  hundreds 
who  daily  availed  themselves  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  viewing  the  display.  The  themes 
of  many  of  these  drawings,  typifying 
the  spirit  and  history  of  the  western 
states,  made  them  of  special  interest  to 
residents  of  California.  Appreciation 
of  the  Blashfield  pictures  was  shown  in 
a  substantial  manner.  Three  single 
figures  were  purchased  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library,  the  “Head  of 
a  Girl’’  by  the  Los  Angeles  High  School, 
and  two  of  the  groups  by  the  Fine  Arts 
League.  The  next  convention  of  the 
Architectural  League  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  during 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year. 

Henkietta  Housh. 
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THE  FEDERAL  ART  COMMISSION 


There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Federal 
Art  Commission  a  step  was  taken  in  the 
right  direction.  By  this  act  the  value  of 
expert  opinion  was  tacitly  acknowledged. 
Such  acknowledgment  was  in  itself 
a  token  of  progress.  The  attitude  of 
Congress  heretofore  has  been  that 
whereas  professional  advice  upon  many 
matters  was  essential  it  could  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  reference  to  art,  every 
man  being  qualified  to  judge  of  works  in 
this  particular  field.  This  was  the  re¬ 
sult  partly  of  ignorance  and  partly  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  in  art 
merit  is  an  indeterminate  quantity  es¬ 
tablished  by  public  opinion  rather  than 


by  a  fixed  standard.  As  legislators  are 
human  and  fallible  it  is  also  more  than 
probable  that  some  obstruction  against 
bills  with  similar  import  in  the  past  has 
come  from  a  disinclination  to  surrender 
the  prerogatives  of  office,  the  privilege  of 
occasionally  lending  aid  to  a  constituent 
and  thus  earning  a  friend.  That  Con¬ 
gress  has  suddenly  had  a  complete 
change  of  heart  is  not  to  be  supposed.  In 
fact  the  debates  in  both  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  Art  Commis¬ 
sion  bill  was  first  introduced,  and  in  the 
Senate  give  conclusive  testimony  to  the 
contrary.  An  enlightened  majority  in 
both  halls  of  Congress  secured  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill.  As  it  now  stands  it  is 
absolutely  without  authority  and  without 
initiative.  It  can  advise  but  its  advice 
may  or  may  not  be  followed.  Congress 
can  lay  the  burden  of  responsibility  upon 
its  shoulders  if  it  so  desires,  but  such 
action  is  not  obligatory. 

There  are  many  matters  upon  which 
the  Federal  Art  Commission  should  be 
early  asked  to  advise.  In  the  immediate 
future  the  Park  system  is  to  be  greatly 
extended ;  the  river  front  is  to  be  re¬ 
deemed  ;  a  memorial  to  Lincoln  is  to  be 
erected  upon  a  site  as  yet  undesignated ; 
an  avenue  is  to  be  cut  from  the  Union 
Station  to  the  Peace  Monument  or  to 
Union  Square;  the  land  lying  north  of 
the  Capitol  is  to  be  acquired  and  treated; 
millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  expended 
upon  new  government  buildings;  all  of 
which  involve  not  only  money  and 
brains,  but  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  Art  Commission  as  appointed  by 
President  Taft  after  due  deliberation 
and  consultation  is  strong.  It  is,  in  fact, 
almost  impregnable,  and  whatever  judg¬ 
ment  it  might  render  would  be  generally 
accepted  as  authoritative.  All  that  is 
necessary  is,  first,  that  matters  should  be 
laid  before  the  Commission  and,  second, 
that  its  advice  should  be  followed.  To 
see  that  this  is  done  is  not  merely  the 
business  of  the  Commission’s  chairman, 
or  its  executive  officer,  but  of  art  socie¬ 
ties  throughout  the  country,  and  of  indi¬ 
viduals  interested  in  art.  As  Senator 
Newlands  has  frequently  noted,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  is  in 
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reality,  as  well  as  name,  a  government 
of  the  people. 


this  our  schools  must  strive  if  they  would 
obviate  the  present  waste  and  become 
effectual. 


ART  EDUCATION 

There  seems  to  be  something  awry 
with  the  present  methods  of  teaching  art 
yet  where  the  fault  lies  no  one  seems  to 
be  able  to  ascertain.  The  pendulum 
swings  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other,  from  academic  rule  to  individual¬ 
ism  run  rampant.  Every'  little  while  some 
one  appears  with  a  new  theory'  which  es¬ 
tablishes  a  new  regime,  but  after  all 
little  real  advance  is  made.  In  fact, 
occasionally  one  hears  someone  suggest 
that  there  has  been  retrogression.  It  is 
not  so  much  perhaps  that  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  those  who  “arrive”  is  small  (that 
few  attain  pre-eminence  is  true  of  all 
professions)  ;  but  the  futility  of  the  effort 
expended  by,  as  well  as  for,  those  who 
fall  short  of  accomplishment  is  enormous 
and  startling.  The  situation  which  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Hare  describes  in  her  arti¬ 
cle  on  “Finding  Positions  for  Art  Work¬ 
ers  in  the  Trades,”  in  this  issue  of  Art 
and  Progress,  is  significant.  The  Alli¬ 
ance  Employment  Bureau  has  found  it 
as  difficult  to  find  well-trained  workers  as 
to  secure  positions  for  applicants.  It 
is  again  the  tragedy  of  incompetency 
and  of  misdirected  effort.  To  an  extent 
this  is  inevitable,  but  the  evil  might  at 
least  be  minimized.  The  teachers  are  in 
part  responsible,  but  even  more  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Genius  will,  as-  a  rule,  find  itself 
unaided,  talent  must  be  trained,  neither 
need  be  pampered.  To  do  a  small  thing 
well  is  obviously'  better  than  to  do  a  large 
thing  poorly.  Only  the  first  principles 
of  art  can  be  taught  in  schools,  but  these 
can  be  taught  thoroughly.  We  have  in 
America  woefully  few  good  designers ; 
we  have  an  amazing  lack  of  capable  art- 
artisans.  The  number  is  increasing,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  in  ratio  to  the  student 
body.  We  are  not  thorough,  we  do  not 
drudge;  we  are  blinded  by  desire  for 
originality.  Great  art  does  not  spring 
from  a  level  of  simple  mediocrity,  but 
rather  from  high  standards  maintained 
in  the  entire  field  of  endeavor.  It  is  for 
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The  American  Federation  of  Arts  with 
its  hundred  and  more  chapters  is  now  a 
pretty  strong  organization,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  can  it  do?  To  merely  hold  a 
convention  once  a  year  at  which  certain 
subjects  are  ably  presented  is,  all  will 
agree,  not  sufficient,  nor  is  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  magazine  enough  excuse  for  ex¬ 
istence.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  the 
convention  and  the  magazine  are  but  the 
means  to  an  end,  means  of  intercommu¬ 
nication.  They  are  essential  but  they  are 
not  final.  What  then  can  the  Federation 
do  ?  It  can  actively  encourage  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Art  Museums  or  Galleries 
in  cities  where  they  do  not  now  exist;  it 
can  urge  strongly  upon  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  the  value  of  courses  in  the  History' 
of  Art  as  means  to  general  culture;  it 
can  assist  in  securing  the  appointment  of 
State  Art  Commissions;  it  can  lend  aid 
through  experts  to  cities  and  towns  de¬ 
siring  to  secure  a  plan  for  systematic  and 
artistic  development;  it  can  induce  the 
establishment  of  Civic  Theaters ;  it  can 
send  out  exhibitions ;  it  can  furnish  lec¬ 
turers  or  lectures ;  it  can  powerfully  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  and  legislation. 
And  it  will  do  all  these  things  through 
co-operation — a  union  of  forces.  Herein 
lies  the  value  of  organization. 


NOTES 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  AND 
CITY  MUSEUM 


When  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  built  care  was 
taken  that  it  should  be 
of  ample  proportions.  As  a  result,  after 
the  books,  the  library'  staff,  and  the  read¬ 
ers  had  all  been  accommodated  several 
rooms  remained  unoccupied.  These  rooms 
were  immediately  offered  by  the  trustees 
to  educational,  philanthropic  and  other 
public  service  associations  for  meetings 
and  exhibitions  and  were  so  used  for  more 
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than  seven  years,  nearly  four  thousand 
meetings  of  varying  character  being  held 
beneath  the  Library’s  roof  during  that 
time.  But  these  rooms  seemed  specially 
purposed  for  exhibitions.  A  citizen  of 
Newark,  who  had  for  years  been  an  ar¬ 
dent  collector,  first  made  the  discovery 
and  offered  to  lend  a  valuable  collection  of 
rocks  and  minerals  for  exhibition  therein. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  Library  pro¬ 
viding  requisite  cases  to  display  the 
specimens  in  one  room.  Next  the  as¬ 
sembly  room  on  the  fourth  floor,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Monsignor  Doane  and 
through  private  subscriptions,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  picture  gallery,  several  loan 
exhibitions  of  paintings  being  secured. 
These  exhibitions  of  paintings  were  the 
most  notable  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  New¬ 
ark  and  continuing  from  year  to  year 
attracted  thousands  of  visitors.  The 
Scientific  Collection  was  known  as  the 
“Museum,”  the  exhibition  hall  as  the  “Art 
Gallery,”  and  so  the  seed  was  sown. 
Next  a  fine  print  collection  was  given 
and  installed;  then  in  November,  1908, 
the  collection  of  Japanese  art  objects 
assembled  by  Mr.  George  T.  Rockwell 
was  set  forth  as  a  loan.  This  seemed 
to  have  focused  the  interest  which  had 
gradually  accumulated  so  that  when  the 
Art  and  Science  Committee  of  the 
Library  proposed  to  the  Mayor  and 
Council  that  this  collection  should  be 
purchased  by  the  City  as  a  nuclues  for 
an  Art  and  Science  Museum  for  the 
city,  acquiescence  was  readily  secured. 
A  Museum  Association  was  then  formed 
into  whose  hands  the  property  was 
placed.  The  first  annual  meeting  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  April,  at 
which  time  its  membership  was  189  and 
its  receipts  from  annual  subscriptions 
and  gifts  $18,000.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  three  exhibitions  have 
been  held:  Japanese  Art  Objects,  the 
first  purchase  of  the  Association,  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th  to  March  15th,  visited  by 
about  4,500  persons;  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  bronzes  lent  by  American 
artists,  visited  by  about  5,000  persons, 
and  an  exhibition  of  family  portraits 
lent  by  Newark  citizens  attended  by 
about  700  persons.  The  Association  has 


bought  22  exhibition  cases  of  the  latest 
construction  in  which  have  been  placed 
a  large  portion  of  the  collection  of 
Japanese  art  objects,  and  the  purchas¬ 
ing  committee  has  now  been  author¬ 
ized  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  bronzes  by  American  artists 
as  well  as  replicas  of  objects  of  in¬ 
dustrial  art.  This  would  seem  to  con¬ 
clusively  prove  the  value  of  getting  a 
building  first  and  then  assembling  the 
collection,  and  also  testifies  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  Public  Libraries  are  rendering 
the  cause  of  art.  There  is  no  reason 
why  every  city  should  not  have  its  pub¬ 
lic  Art  Museum.  The  Newark  Free 
Public  Library  has  set  a  stimulating 
example. 


BOSTON 

WINDOW 

GARDENS 


The  Metropolitan  Im¬ 
provement  League,  of 
Boston,  urges  upon  the 
Street  Commission  of 
that  city  the  desirability  or  regulations 
that  will  permit  window  gardens  under 
conditions  that  would  assure  safety  and 
due  regard  for  public  rights.  Authority 
over  such  matters,  under  the  amended 
city  charter,  now  rests  with  the  Street 
Commission.  Strange  to  say  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  adopted  a  policy  of  discour¬ 
agement  in  regard  to  this  very  desirable 
form  of  civic  embellishment.  For  some 
years  past  one  of  the  great  department 
stores  has  made  a  feature  of  window 
gardens,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
general  public.  This  year  the  Street 
Commission  prohibited  the  display  and 
will  not  allow  window  gardens  anywhere 
in  the  case  of  buildings  on  the  street 
line.  The  League  points  out  that  win¬ 
dow  gardens  have  long  been  a  delightful 
form  of  decoration  in  European  cities 
and  that  recently  the  idea  has  become 
generally  popular  in  this  country.  It 
notes  that  the  charm  of  the  street  scene 
in  New  York  and  Washington  lias  been 
immensely  enhanced  thereby.  Since 
Boston  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  American  cities  the  League 
holds  that  this  attractiveness  should  be 
maintained  in  all  practicable  ways,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  summer,  when  thousands 
of  tourists  resort  thither.  It  is  noted 
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that  the  absence  of  window  gardens  tends 
to  make  the  streets  look  austere  and  re¬ 
pellent,  suggesting  the  grim  Puritanism 
which  is  far  from  being  distinctive  of 
Boston  of  today.  The  League  deplores 
that  the  action  of  a  public  authority 
should  be  such  as  to  induce  invidious 
comparisons  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
who  may  note  in  Boston  streets  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  feature  that  elsewhere  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  prominent  and  is 
correspondingly  encouraged. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 
OF  AMERICA 


Through  the  system  of 
illustrated  lectures  be¬ 
fore  its  affiliated  socie¬ 
ties,  located  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Archeological  Institute  of 
America  is  contributing  largely  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  artistic  consciousness  of 
the  American  people.  The  Institute  has 
now  a  membership  of  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  grouped  in  thirty-two  societies.  It  has 
under  its  auspices  the  American  Schools 
in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Jerusalem,  and 
the  School  of  American  Archeology  in 
Sante  Fe.  It  has  also  a  department  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Art.  The 
eastern  lecture  circuit  comprises  Boston, 
Hartford,  New  Haven,  Providence.  New 
York,  Rochester,  Princeton,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington.  The  central  circuit  em¬ 
braces  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Oxford,  O.,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Topeka,  Des  Moines,  Davenport. 
Chicago,  Madison,  Milwaukee.  The 
western  circuit  includes  Denver,  Boulder, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo  in  Colo¬ 
rado;  Salt  Lake  City,  I, os  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Walla 
Walla,  Spokane,  Vancouver,  and  Winni¬ 
peg.  Among  the  lectures  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  of  1909-10  were  “Ancient 
Athens  in  the  Modern  City” — a  plea  for 
Classic  Art — by  Prof.  William  Kelly 
Prentice  of  Princeton  University;  “Old 
Semitic  Portraits  and  Pictures  of  Men,” 
by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Torrey,  of  Yale 
University;  “The  Growth  of  Naturalism 
in  Italian  Painting — Fra  Angelico,  Filip¬ 
po  Lippi,  and  Botticelli” — by  Prof. 
Oliver  S.  Tonks,  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 


sity,  and  “The  Activities  and  Excava¬ 
tions  of  the  Institute  and  the  Schools,” 
by  Prof.  Mitchell  Carroll,  Secretary  of 
the  Archeological  Institute  of  America. 


PRESERVATION 
OF  HISTORIC 


MONUMENTS  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


A  n  important  matter 
brought  before  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Architects  at  its  last 
meeting  was  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Monu¬ 
ments,  by  which  it  became  known  that  the 
city  authorities  had  accepted  the  prof¬ 
fered  services  of  the  committee  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  restoration  of  old  Con¬ 
gress  Hall.  This  assures  to  the  city, 
without  cost  other  than  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  surveys  and  the  preparation 
of  drawings,  a  comprehensive  and  au¬ 
thoritative  restoration,  as  the  committee 
has  for  years  been  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  present  and  past  conditions, 
particularly  the  latter.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
project,  which  should  have  been  con¬ 
summated  years  ago,  belongs  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  John 
E.  Reyburn,  who  caused  the  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
amount  to  be  expended  carries  with  it  a 
modern  lighting  system  for  the  historic 
Independence  Hall  and  Independence 
Square  which  has  also  been  entrusted  to 
the  Chapter’s  energetic  committee.  The 
Chapter  closed  its  present  season  of 
activity  on  June  25th  with  an  excursion 
to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  chartering  a  special 
car  and  inviting  the  members  of  the  T 
Square  Club  to  participate  in  the  outing. 
After  luncheon  an  inspection  of  the  town 
and  of  the  improvements  under  way  at 
Princeton  College  was  made. 


SUMMER 

EXHIBITIONS 


In  Cincinnati,  Buffalo, 
and  Worcester  notable 
exhibitions  are  set  forth 
during  the  summer  months.  At  the  Art 
Museum  in  Cincinnati  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  paintings  and  sixteen  works 
in  sculpture  by  living  American  artists 
are  now  to  be  seen.  Many  of  these  ex¬ 
hibits  were  shown  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  last  winter,  but  they  are  for 
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the  most  part  recent  productions,  are 
well  chosen,  representative,  and  of  more 
than  usual  merit.  Among  the  paintings 
reproduced  in  the  catalogue  are  “At 
Anchor,  Venice,’’  by  Frank  Duveneek; 
“Cape  Ann  Coast,”  by  Edward  Potthast; 
“I.es  Bateaux,’’  by  Elizabeth  Nourse; 
and  “Phlox  Blossoms,”  by  Sergeant 
Kendall.  The  exhibition  in  the  Albright 
Gallery,  Buffalo,  contains  263  paintings, 
quite  a  number  of  which  are  special 
loans.  Charles  L.  Freer,  for  instance, 
has  generously  contributed  works  by 
Thomas  V  .  Dewing,  Abbott  II.  Thayer, 
and  Trvon,  which  are  included  in  the 
collection  deeded  to  the  nation;  Radcliffe 
College  has  lent  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Irwin  painted  by  Cecilia  Beaux;  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
has  lent  “The  Crimson  Rambler,”  by 
Philip  L.  Hale;  Mr.  William  T.  Evans, 
Mr.  George  A.  Hearn,  and  other  collec¬ 
tors  have  also  made  contributions.  From 
Buffalo  this  exhibition  will  go  to  St. 
Louis,  where  it  will  be  set  forth  in  the 
City  Art  Museum.  The  exhibition  at 
Worcester  is  the  smallest  of  the  three, 
comprising  less  than  seventy  paintings. 
It  upholds,  however,  an  exceptionally 
high  standard  and  is  admirably  displayed. 
The  most  advanced  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  conservative  work  is  shown 
therein — the  works  of  painters  who  have 
visions  but  are  not  forgetful  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  art.  All  of  these  exhibitions 
are  more  or  less  on  the  route  of  summer 
travel  and  collectively  they  present,  as  it 
were,  the  cream  of  the  past  season’s 
output. 


A  REINFORCED 
MUSEUM  USE 


An  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  to  develop  intelli¬ 
gent  appreciation  among 
the  school  children  of  New  York  was 
tried  lately  by  the  Art  Committee  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  that 
city.  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  director  of 
Art  in  the  High  Schools  of  New  York, 
gave  a  series  of  talks  with  stereopticon 
illustrations  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
where  a  class  room  is  provided.  After 
the  talks  the  High  School  pupils  (consti¬ 
tuting  the  audience)  were  personally  con¬ 
ducted,  in  groups  of  one  hundred  or 


more,  through  the  Museum,  the  lecture 
being  continued,  as  it  were,  with  concrete 
illustrations.  Subsequently  compositions 
on  the  various  subjects  treated  were 
written  by  the  pupils,  and  to  the  best  of 
these  prizes  were  awarded.  These  prizes 
consisted  of  pictures  and  casts  suitable 
for  school  room  decoration.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  a  large  colored  reproduction  of 
“A  Dutch  Family,”  by  Rembrandt,  was 
given  as  a  prize  for  a  composition  of  the 
“Knitting  Lesson,”  by  ,J.  F.  Millet;  a  cast 
of  the  “Jaguar,”  by  Eli  Harvey,  for  a 
composition  on  “Furniture.”  In  one 
school  where  two  pupils  were  prize  win¬ 
ners  the  award  was  made  jointly  and 
took  the  form  of  a  “Mural  Proof”  in 
color  of  Michelangelo’s  “Delphic  Sibyl,” 
which  was  presented,  by  the  winners,  to 
the  school. 

It  is  not  generally 

known  that  the  first 
i  taii  State  Art  Society  was 
established  in  Utah.  In  1898  Alice  Mer¬ 
rill  Horne  planned  and  carried  through 
the  project  of  establishing  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  and  persuaded  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  to 
appropriate  $1,000  annually  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  Three  hundred  dollars 
of  this  amount  has  regularly  been  devoted 
to  a  prize  and  the  rest  has  been  expended 
for  transportation  charges,  printing,  and 
other  incidental  expenses.  Last  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  J.  B.  Fairbanks, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  appropriation 
was  increased  to  $2,000,  the  additional 
thousand  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures.  The  annual’  exhibitions  are 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in 
school  or  college  buildings,  where  at  the 
same  time  lectures  are  given  on  the  Fine 
Arts.  Fifty  paintings  have  already  been 
acquired  as  a  nucleus  for  a  permanent 
collection  and  these  are  distributed  at 
present  as  loans  to  the  State  University, 
the  Ogden  High  School  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made,  however,  in  the 
plans  of  the  new  Capitol,  for  an  art  gal¬ 
lery.  and  there,  eventually,  all  the  paint¬ 
ings  purchased  by  the  State  will  be  per¬ 
manently  shown. 
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IN  THE  MAGAZINES 

The  Outlook  for  July  contains  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “The  Import  of  Art,”  by  Will¬ 
iam  M.  Chase,  a  well-recorded  interview 
with  Walter  Pach,  which  is  full  of 
interest.  Referring  briefly  to  the  deter¬ 
mining  influences  in  his  own  career,  Mr. 
Chase  has  this  to  say  of  art  in  America: 
“We  are  a  new  people  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  Watch  the  crowds  along  Piccadilly 
or  the  Champs  Elysee — you  spot  the 
Americans  among  them  almost  as  easily 
as  if  they  wore  our  flag  in  their  button¬ 
holes.  It  means  that  already  a  new  type 
has  appeared,  the  offspring  as  we  know 
of  European  stock,  but  which  no  longer 
resembles  it.  *  *  *  And  just  as  the 

American’s  look  and  character  are  differ¬ 
ent,  so  his  art  must  be  different.”  As 
the  essential  phases  of  a  great  picture, 
Mr.  Chase  names  “truth,  interesting 
treatment,  and  quality,”  and  modern  con¬ 
ditions  and  trends  of  thought,  he  contends, 
demand  modern  art  for  their  expression. 
The  Century  publishes  an  impressive  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Percy  MacKaye,  which  gives 
practical  suggestions  for  the  production 
of  patriotic  pageants  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  assuring  not  only  a  “safe  and  sane” 
but  artistic  celebration.  Leadership  by 
artists  and  participation  by  the  people 
are  the  factors  which  Mr.  MacKaye  de¬ 
clares  should  make  of  pageantry  the 
regenerating  art  of  the  new  Fourth.  He 
describes  in  detail  an  elaborate  but  per¬ 
fectly  feasible  plan  developed  by  Mr. 
.John  W.  Alexander  and  himself  for 
Pittsburgh — a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will 
subsequently  be  put  in  operation  in  many 
cities.  Reproductions  of  five  etchings  of 
Pittsburgh — “Vulcan’s  Capital,”  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Pennell,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
July  Century,  as  well  as  a  reproduction 
in  color  of  a  miniature  of  King  Edward 
VII,  painted  by  Alyn  Williams.  That 
color  printing  is  making  vast  strides  is 
testified  by  two  reproductions  in  the 
Scribner’s  of  paintings  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  which  accompany,  as  illustrations, 
an  article  on  Venice  by  Mary  King  Wad- 
dington.  In  the  “Field  of  Art,”  in  the 
same  magazine,  Paul  Bartlett’s  pediment 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  at 


Washington  is  appreciatively  described 
by  William  Walton.  An  interesting  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  John  Elliott,  the 
painter  of  “Diana  of  the  Tides,”  is  given 
by  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton  in  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine;  and  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  World’s  Work  is  shown  a  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  of  A.  A.  Wein¬ 
man’s  statue  of  Mr.  Cassatt,  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Under  the  caption  “A  German  Criticism 
of  American  Art”  Current  Literature 
reprints  a  portion  of  an  article  written 
by  Paul  Clemen,  “the  aristocrat  of  art 
criticism  in  Germany,”  published  in 
Kunst  fiir  Alle,  which  was  called  forth  by 
the  recent  exhibition  of  American  paint¬ 
ings  in  Germany,  and  is  by  no  means 
flattering  to  our  vanity  if  perhaps  whole¬ 
some.  The  International  Studio  opens 
with  an  illustrated  paper  on  “The  Art 
of  Cecilia  Beaux,”  and  contains  admira¬ 
ble  reviews  of  the  Royal  Academy  Ex¬ 
hibition,  The  International  Society’s 
Tenth  Exhibition,  and  the  New  Salon, 
besides  articles  on  the  Alexander  Young 
Collection,  recently  dispersed,  and  on 
“Pictures  by  Lady  Alma-Tadema.”  In 
the  Architectural  Record  are  found  de¬ 
scriptions  of  a  few  recent  suburban 
residences  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

A  SIENESE  PAINTER  OF  THE 
FRANCISCAN  LEGEND,  BY  BER¬ 
NARD  BERENSON.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 
Ltd..  London,  Publishers. 

Stefano  Sassetta,  born  in  Siena  on  the 
last  day  of  1392,  is  the  subject  of  this 
little  book  which  is  written  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  knowledge  that  it 
can  not  fail  to  hold  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion.  There  is  perhaps  no  greater 
authority  today  upon  early  Italian  paint¬ 
ing  than  Bernard  Berenson  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  espouses  the  cause 
of  this  Sienese  painter  shows  his  connois- 
seurship  to  be  based  not  merely  on 
technicality  but  sound  esthetics.  The 
chief  theme  of  the  work  is  the  high 
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altar  of  S.  Francesco  at  Borgo  Sansepol- 
cro  which  Sassetta  undertook  to  execute 
in  1437  and  completed  seven  years  later; 
presumably  a  triptych,  with  the  Triumph 
of  Francis  represented  on  the  central 
panel,  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  right 
and  the  B.  Raineri  Rasini  on  the  left 
wing,  with,  on  the  back,  eight  panels 
illustrating  the  Franciscan  legend.  These 
panels,  Mr.  Berenson  claims,  leave  us  the 
most  adequate  rendering  of  the  Francis¬ 
can  soul  that  we  possess  in  the  entire 
range  of  painting.  Each  of  these  paint¬ 
ings  is  illustrated  and  fully  described 
and  frequent  comparison  is  made  to 
Giotto’s  treatment  of  similar  themes. 
“Sassetta  succeeded,  '  says  Mr.  Beren¬ 
son.  “where  Giotto  failed;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  because  his  imagination 
was  better  able  to  penetrate  the  open 
secret  of  Franciscan  doctrine,  not  only 
because  he  was  more  lyrical  and  raptur¬ 
ous,  but  also  because  his  instruments  of 
expression  did  not  blunt  as  Giotto’s  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have,  but  enhanced  his 
vision.”  Contrast,  furthermore,  is  drawn 
between  the  Chinese  painting  of  the  12th 
century  and  that  of  Europe  but  a  few 
centuries  later.  “Why  is  it,”  the  writer 
asks,  “that  Christian  art  is  so  unre¬ 
ligious,  so  unspiritual  as  compared  with 
the  art  of  Buddhism?”  “We  seldom  give 
loose  rein  to  feeling,”  he  declares,  “for 
knowledge  quickly  jumps  on  as  a  chario¬ 
teer.  Our  art  has  a  fatal  tendency  to 
become  science,  and  we  hardly  possess  a 
masterpiece  which  does  not  hear  the 
marks  of  having  been  a  battlefield  for 
divided  interests.”  It  is  because  of  all 
European  schools  none  comes  closer  to 
those  of  the  far  east  than  the  school  of 
Siena  that  the  injury  is  made,  the  con¬ 
trast  suggested. 

PORTRAIT  MINIATURES.  SPE¬ 
CIAL  NUMBER  OF  THE  STUDIO. 
TEXT  BY  DR.  GEORGE  C,  WILLIAM¬ 
SON.  Edited  by  Charles  Holme.  John  Lane 
Co.,  London  and  New  York,  Publishers. 

The  greater  part  of  this  volume,  which 
is  uniform  in  size  with  other  special 
numbers  of  The  Studio,  consists  of  il¬ 
lustrations,  fifty-one  miniatures  being 


reproduced  in  color  and  thirty  in  mono- 
tint.  The  text  gives  a  history  in  outline 
of  miniature  painting  and  short  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  the  principal  paint¬ 
ers,  with  special  references  to  their 
more  important  works.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  mentioned  are  Hol¬ 
bein,  with  whom  the  tradition  of  minia¬ 
ture  painting  in  England  invariably 
begins,  though  Holbein  of  course  was  not 
English,  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver,  John 
Hoskins,  and  Samuel  Cooper,  Richard 
Coswav,  George  Engleheart,  Plimer. 
Nattier,  and  Isabev.  The  examples  are 
drawn  from  private  collections  the  own¬ 
ers  of  which  have  granted  the  publishers 
the  privilege  of  reproduction.  Very 
many  are  works  included  in  Air.  ,1.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan’s  remarkable  collection. 
The  colored  plates  are  exceptionally  good 
and  both  to  collectors  and  painters  the 
book  should  be  found  of  value. 


CONCRETE  POTTERY  AND  GAR¬ 
DEN  FURNITURE,  BY  RALPH  C. 
DAVISON.  Munn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Publishers. 

The  writer  of  this  little  book  is  the 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Concrete  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  and  the  purpose  of 
the  work  is  to  explain  in  detail  to 
amateur  craftsmen  how  concrete  can  be 
made  into  objects  of  art.  The  writer 
wisely  takes  for  granted  that  the  reader 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  describes  each  progressive  step 
in  the  various  operations  explicitly.  “The 
method  of  making  cement  pottery  is 
simple,”  he  says,  “when  understood,  and 
if  the  craftsman  follows  directions  he 
will  find  it  easy  to  produce  results  which 
are  fully  worth  while.  One  hundred  and 
forty  illustrations  are  given  of  jars, 
fountains,  sundials,  and  the  like,  with 
diagrams  and  working  drawings.  The 
suggested  possibilities  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  not  only  in  form  but  color  and  tex¬ 
ture  temptingly  invite  effort.  While  this 
little  book  may  possibly  be  classed  with 
trade  publications  it  well  deserves  note, 
opening  a  new  field  to  craftsmen  wherein 
the  art  of  the  sculptor  and  the  art  of  the 
landscape  gardener  are  closely  related. 
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I  THANK  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  beautiful  Rhine  Prints 
which  I  treasure  very  highly.  That  you  are  able  to  put  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  such  magnificent  pictures  is  indeed  a  very  great  art. 
They  bring  back  to  my  memory  the  wild  places  of  my  country,  lofty  trees 
and  caves  lighted  by  the  glamour  of  the  sunset.  Then  again  your  winter 
views  of  snowfields  breathe  the  refreshing  air  of  winter,  the  air  filled 
with  snow.  All  your  pictures  are  good,  and  1  shall  certainly  keep 
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London.  England 
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“An  Evening  in  May/’  by  Dwight  W.  Tryon,  was 
purchased  by  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  a  few 
years  ago,  and  is  included  in  the  permanent  collection 
of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery.  The  theme  is  one  which 
Mr.  Tr  yon  has  not  infrequently  transcribed.  In  its 
interpretation,  however,  lies  its  charm.  The  render¬ 
ing  is  subtle  but  assured ;  the  impression  poetic  and 
at  the  same  time  virile.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Tryon  continues  the  tradition  of  Whistler,  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  he  is  essentially  individual. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  have  discovered  and  mani¬ 
fested  new  truths.  Dwight  W.  Tryon  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1840,  and  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  New  England.  He  studied  in  Paris  under 
C.  Daubigny,  Jacquesson  de  la  Chevreuse,  A.  Guille¬ 
met  and  H.  Harpignies,  but  the  majority  of  his 
paintings  have  been  produced  in  this  country  and 
not  far  from  his  home.  Potently  he  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  is  not  what  one  paints,  but  the  way 
one  paints,  that  signifies.  Mr.  Tryon  is  one  of  the 
few  who  have  lived  apart,  seeking  the  companionship 
of  nature  rather  than  the  comradeship  of  other  paint¬ 
ers.  He  has,  however,  received  high  honor  at 
the  hands  of  his  confreres,  being  awarded  many 
medals  and  prizes  in  the  larger  exhibitions.  He 
is  one  of  the  four  contemporary  artists  whose  works 
are  included  in  the  collection  assembled  by  Mr. 
Charles  I,.  Freer  and  deeded  bv  him  to  the  Nation. 
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THE  WORK  OF  ANDREW  O’CONNOR 

BY  ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 


IN  any  exhibition  of  sculpture  the 
thing  above  all  others  for  which  one 
instinctively  looks  is  good  technique. 
Without  it  the  most  carefully  pondered 
conceptions  in  bronze  or  marble  are  only 
pathetic  monuments  of  misspent  labor. 
Mediocrity  sometimes  puts  on  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  specious  air  in  painting  and  almost 
succeeds  in  evading  detection.  It  cannot 
disguise  itself  in  plastic  art.  There  you 
must  know  your  trade  or  perish.  There 
technical  proficiency  is  veritably  as  the 
breath  of  life.  Yet  there  is  no  other  art 
in  which  mere  adroitness  is  so  soon  found 
out  or  so  barren  of  charm  and  hence  the 
searcher  after  technique  in  sculpture  is 
also  inevitably  a  searcher  after  charac¬ 


ter,  after  the  personal  quality  which 
forms,  so  to  say,  the  very  grain  and  tex¬ 
ture  of  technique.  That  is  the  type  that 
you  find  in  Andrew  O’Connor,  one  of  the 
youngest  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
members  of  the  American  school. 

The  value  of  his  work  lies  peculiarly 
in  the  fact  that  it  always  has  something 
to  say  to  us,  is  never  an  arid  exercise  in 
manual  dexterity.  One  reason  for  this, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  sculptures  that 
he  has  shown  to  the  public,  must  be 
ascribed  to  a  kind  of  precocity.  In  his 
youth  he  made,  I  dare  say,  the  usual 
uncertain  experiments,  hut  T  have  never 
seen,  in  his  studio  or  out  of  it,  anything 
of  his  that  savored  of  immaturity.  From 
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the  start  he  would  seem  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  unusual  skill  and  this,  I  think, 
has  encouraged  him  to  let  himself  go, 
using  his  brains  as  well  as  his  fingers. 
Trained  in  Mr.  French’s  studio  he  was 
bound  to  be  subjected  to  a  wise  and  fruit¬ 
ful  discipline,  but  though  that  distin¬ 
guished  sculptor  must  have  taught  him 
much  it  seems  to  me  probable  tliat  if  he 
was  the  young  man’s  instructor  he  was 
even  more  his  guide.  Once  a  young 
sculptor  like  O’Connor  has  been  well 
grounded  in  the  rudiments  all  he  needs 
is  to  be  set  in  the  right  path.  He  was 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice,  the  decorative 
scheme  worked  out  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
church  in  New  York.  Stanford  White 
and  Mr.  French  were  the  chief  collabo¬ 
rators  in  this  design,  which  was  to  make 


an  ecclesiastical  portal  in  America  com¬ 
parable  to  some  of  those  noble  works  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  which  enrich 
European  cathedrals,  and  when  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  called  in  to  do  his  share 
he  did  it  under  the  steadying  influence  of 
one  large  and  majestic  idea.  How  well 
he  acquitted  himself  may  be  inferred 
from  an  anecdote.  When  Saint  Gaudens 
saw  O’Connor’s  work  he  hunted  up  his 
junior’s  name  and  address  and  straight¬ 
way  called  upon  him  with  words  of  the 
warmest  appreciation. 

These  reliefs  of  his  have  a  triple  vir¬ 
tue.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  architecture  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Secondly,  they 
abound  in  fine  and  characterful  model¬ 
ing.  Lastly,  they  are  full  of  life  and 
movement.  This  final  merit  is,  perhaps, 
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the  one  which  makes  the  most  immediate 
appeal.  Even  the  casual  passerby  must 
he  arrested  by  the  scenes  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  which  the  sculp¬ 
tor  has  contrived  to  give  all  of  his  figures, 
human  and  celestial,  ebullient  individu- 


triumph  of  pure  sculpture.  There  is  no 
formalism  here  and  yet  there  is  perfect 
harmony.  There  is  vivid  movement  and 
yet  there  is  no  violation  of  convention. 
Here  you  see  simply  the  natural  sculp¬ 
tor  using  his  mother  tongue.  Form  is  his 
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ality.  One  pauses  full  of  curiosity  to 
pick  out  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  fig¬ 
ure,  just  as  one  pauses  to  trace  the 
symbolism  carved  by  some  Gothic  crafts¬ 
man  centuries  ago  above  the  door  of  a 
French  church.  And  yet,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated,  one  comes  back  to  the 
technique,  the  style,  and  rejoices  in  a 


language  and  lie  expresses  himself  easily, 
spontaneously,  and  Avith  a  true  sense  of 
measure.  His  reliefs  are,  indeed,  just 
variations  on  the  beauty  of  form,  designs 
in  which  bodies  and  limbs  are  exquisitely 
caressed  and  developed  into  a  rich  ar¬ 
rangement  of  line  and  contour,  through¬ 
out  which  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
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gives  the  last  touch  of  artistic  magic.  It 
is  workmanlike  to  the  last  degree,  con¬ 
summately  right,  and  it  is,  into  the  bar¬ 
gain,  wonderfully  original.  One  can 
imagine  how  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  French 
must  have  been  delighted,  recognizing  in 
Mr.  O’Connor  a  true  constructive  genius. 
He  worked  with  them  in  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  at  the  same  time  gave  to 
his  reliefs  his  own  stamp. 

It  is  by  his  essentially  creative  power 
that  one  is  most  subtly  attracted.  Rarely 
does  an  artist  emerge  from  his  pupilage 
with  so  clearly  defined  a  style  and  one 
so  free  from  borrowed  influences.  There 
is  nothing  in  his  work  to  recall  his  mas¬ 
ter  nor  is  there  anything  to  suggest  that 
lie  was  affected  by  the  example  of  Saint 
Gaudens.  I  have  wondered  sometimes 
what  particularly  he  may  have  gathered 
from  the  experience  which  lie  had  for 
a  while  in  the  studio  of  John  Sargent. 
If  that  painter  colored  his  ideas  at  all 
the  fact  is  not  clearly  visible  in  any  of 
his  sculptures.  Nor  does  Paris  appear 
to  have  left  any  mark  upon  him.  One 
might  say  that  he  was  at  least  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  art  of  Rodin,  but  he  has 
unmistakably  escaped  the  current  temp¬ 
tation  to  adopt  the  mannerisms  of  the 
French  sculptor.  I  well  remember  a  talk 
with  the  late  Paul  Leroi,  the  veteran 
critic,  at  the  time  that  O’Connor  was 
showing  his  “General  Lawton”  at  the 
Salon.  He  told  me  that  the  statue  de¬ 
tached  itself  from  its  surroundings  like 
the  work  of  a  genius  midst  a  wilderness 
of  commonplace  things  mechanically  pro¬ 
duced  by  journeymen.  He  spoke  of  the 
beautiful  sincerity  of  the  piece  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  its  original  force,  and  not  only 
from  Leroi  but  from  other  sources  I 
heard  of  the  profound  impression  which 
O’Connor  had  made  in  a  city  where 
modern  sculpture  has  had  its  culmination. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  at 
this  point,  that  in  spite  of  his  prodigious 
success  in  Paris,  where  he  has  labored 
now  for  some  years,  he  has  remained  the 
same  quiet  and  modest  student  that  he 
was  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  He  is, 
by  the  same  token,  an  artist  with  a 
conscience.  I  have  known  him  to  reject 
an  important  commission  because  the 


architect  who  sought  his  aid  wanted  him 
to  adjust  his  style  to  that  of  a  certain 
period ;  in  short,  to  make  his  technique 
the  vehicle  for  a  kind  of  sublime  hack 
work.  O’Connor  was  not  so  modest  that 
he  could  thus  suppress  himself. 

To  return  to  the  “General  Lawton,” 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr. 
O’Connor  is  very  much  the  “all-round” 
sculptor,  attacking  with  the  same  con¬ 
fidence  problems  of  portraiture,  imagina¬ 
tive  sculpture,  and  decoration.  Moreover, 
he  can  combine  all  these  resources  of 
his,  as  is  shown  by  his  model  for  the 
Earry  Monument.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
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more  intimate  qualities  which  come  out 
in  a  figure  of  his  like  the  “Inspiration,” 
in  a  group  like  the  “Crucifixion,”  and  in 
his  portrait  of  the  old  painter  It.  L. 
Newman,  and  his  several  other  busts. 
Especially  do  his  studies  of  feminine 
types,  through  their  delicacy  and  their 
poignant  human  interest,  inspire  the  wish 
that  he  may  always  find  plenty  of  time 
and  energy  for  very  personal  sculptures 
on  a  small  scale. 

In  them,  as  in  some  of  the  individual 
figures  of  his  St.  Bartholomew  reliefs, 
you  are  aware  of  the  sensitiveness  that 
belongs  to  this  exemplar  of  masculine 
power.  lie  is  not  precisely  a  dreamer 
or  a  poet,  illustrating  romantic  themes. 
The  truth  is  that  a  note  of  sternness, 
or  at  least  of  a  certain  gravity,  runs 
through  nearly  everything  that  he  does. 
But  just  as  he  avoids  the  cloying  grace 
which  the  cult  of  Rodin  has  made 
unduly  popular,  so  he  avoids  the 
rude  and  even  uncouth  weightiness  which 
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a  great  pity  to  abandon  that  brilliant 
conception  of  his.  The  figure  of  Barry 
is  kindred  to  that  of  the  “General  Law- 
ton”  in  its  virile  simplicity,  its  unforced 
picturesqueness,  and  the  rest  of  the 
monument,  both  in  its  architectural  and 
sculptural  aspects,  has  a  very  fresh  and 
interesting  character,  besides  being  full 
of  dignity.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
this  model  might  be  reconsidered  and  ul¬ 
timately  selected  for  execution.  Wash¬ 
ington  could  have  no  more  creditable 
embellishment  amongst  her  works  of  art. 
It  is,  I  may  add,  upon  just  such  heroic 
undertakings  that  Mr.  O’Connor  is  des¬ 
tined  to  wreak  himself  in  the  years  to 
come,  for  he  has  the  instincts  of  the  true 
monumental  sculptor  and  abilities  like 
his  are  too  exceptional  to  be  neglected 
by  the  civic  and  other  bodies  that  are 
responsible  for  large  enterprises  in  plas¬ 
tic  art.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  lie 
may  be  never  so  closely  occupied  upon 
designs  of  the  sort  as  to  neglect  those 
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has  been  mistaken  for  a  nobler  trait  by 
the  ill-advised  imitators  of  Meunier.  It 
is  the  golden  mean  that  is  his  ideal. 
Following  it  he  is  not  vaguely  adven¬ 
turous  where  subject  is  concerned,  but 
neither  is  he  afraid  of  the  motive  which 
demands  imagination  in  the  sculptor.  His 
religious  compositions  offer  splendid 
proof  of  his  ability  to  move  with  sure¬ 
ness  on  a  high  plane  and  further  evidence 
of  his  spiritual  grasp  may  be  discerned 
in  the  “Inspiration,”  or  the  helmeted 
figure  modeled  for  the  Liscum  Monu¬ 


ment.  That  he  can  be  positively  dar¬ 
ing,  too,  is  obvious  from  the  cyclopean 
funerary  monument,  surmounted  by  a  gi¬ 
gantic  owl,  which  remains  unexecuted, 
but  ought  some  day  to  be  set  like  a 
pharos  on  the  borders  of  the  Hudson  or 
some  other  stately  stream.  One  thinks 
of  the  future  as  well  of  the  present  in 
thinking  of  Andrew  O’Connor.  He  is  the 
kind  of  artist  that  grows.  Considering 
what  he  has  already  done  it  is  natural  to 
look  with  eagerness  and  with  confidence 
for  the  fruits  of  his  coming  years. 
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An  Exhibition  at  the 
BY  HELEN 

IN  London,  early  in  June,  an  eminent 
surgeon  died — Sir  Francis  Seymour 
Haden — the  memory  of  whom  will  abide, 
however,  even  more  on  account  of  his 
achievements  in  the  field  of  art  than  in 
that  of  surgery.  Mr.  Frederick  Wed- 
more  has  said  that  among  modern  etchers 
of  landscape,  among  modern  exponents  in 
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the  art  of  black  and  white,  Seymour 
Haden  stands  easily  first. 

At  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  memorial  exhibition  of  Haden  s 
etchings  has  been  arranged  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Division  of  Prints.  This 
exhibition  comprises  nearly  two  hundred 
prints,  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  which 
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have  been  drawn  from  the  T.  Harrison 
Garrett  collection,  deposited  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  as  a  loan.  As  Sir  Francis  etched 
only  two  hundred  and  forty  plates,  all 
told,  this  collection  is  found  very  com¬ 
prehensive.  It  includes  not  only  his  best 
productions,  but  unusually  fine  impres¬ 
sions  and  rare  states. 

To  etching  Sir  Seymour  Haden  turned 
for  recreation  from  the  exacting  demands 
of  his  profession,  and  in  it  he  found  a 
most  satisfying  medium  for  diversion  as 
well  as  interpretation. 

Born  in  London  in  1818,  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  London  and 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  winning  honors 
in  both  institutions.  In  1812  be  was 
made  a  member  of  tbe  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons;  his  health  giving  way  he  was 
forced,  however,  to  postpone  active  prac¬ 
tice,  and  went  to  Italy  for  a  much  needed 
rest.  While  there  be  took  up  sketching 
from  nature,  both  in  crayon  and  water- 
color,  facility  for  which  he  had  acquired, 
making  anatomical  drawings  in  his  stu¬ 
dent  days.  At  this  time  he  etched  a  few 
experimental  plates.  Thus  was  taken  his 
first  excursion  into  this  by-way  of  art, 


and  the  next  did  not  occur  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1858  and  1800  he  made  twen¬ 
ty-nine  plates,  among  them  some  of  his 
best.  In  1803  he  produced  fifteen  more, 
after  which  there  were  exceedingly  few 
until  1877,  when  the  number  rose  again 
to  thirty-four.  France  was  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  power,  and  it  was  through 
M.  Philippe  Burty,  the  French  critic,  that 
his  etchings  were  originally  published. 
Both  in  France  and  England  they  were 
immediately  in  great  demand. 

To  pass  in  review  the  exhibition  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  to  walk  with  the 
artist  through  the  woods,  across  farm¬ 
land  meadows,  along  river  banks,  and 
over  picturesque  bridges,  seeing  with  his 
eyes  beauty  that  might  have  been  passed 
unnoticed  but  for  his  guidance. 

There  are  three  states  of  the  lovely 
“Shore  Mill  Pond,”  and  a  print  from  the 
destroyed  plate.  Of  this  etching  Hamer- 
ton  once  said,  after  examining  several 
thousand  plates,  that  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  plate  by  Claude  lie  con¬ 
sidered  it  the  finest  etching  of  a  landscape 
subject  that  had  ever  been  executed.  Sir 
Francis,  himself,  did  not  think  it  as  good 
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“in  the  true  artistic  sense”  as  “An  Essex 
Farm,”  “Wareham  Bridge,”  or  “Challow 
Farm,”  but  acknowledged  that  it  would 
be  “popular,”  and  soon  very  rare,  as  the 
plate  was  destroyed  when  but  forty  im¬ 
pressions  had  been  taken  from  it.  After 
careful  study  and  comparison  with  these 
three  etchings,  which  are  also  in  this  col¬ 
lection,  one  is  compelled  to  disagree  with 
the  artist  in  regard  to  its  merit. 

Sir  Francis  knew  trees  as  an  anatomist, 
as  a  lover,  as  an  artist.  There  is  a  per¬ 
fection,  softness,  and  grace  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  that  is  exceptional.  In 
“Mytton  Hall”  a  shady  avenue  of  yews 
leads  up  to  the  doorway  of  a  Henry  VII 
house  where  the  etcher  was  in  the  habit 
of  staying  for  salmon  fishing.  Here  the 
trees  are  old  and  thick,  their  branches  in¬ 
terlaced,  casting  dense  shadows  through 
which  the  sunlight  sifted,  making  patches 
of  light  on  the  path.  This  etching  is  the 
first  and  only  state.  The  plate  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

In  “Kensington  Gardens,”  of  which 
the  collection  possesses  impressions  from 
both  the  small  and  the  large  plates,  there 
is  again  wonderful  drawing  of  trees  and 
representation  of  long  vistas  beneath 
overhanging  branches.  The  small  etching 
in  the  second  state  shows  some  dry-point 


work  to  which  occasionally  Sir  Francis 
made  resort  to  finish  a  plate. 

In  these  and  in  the  lovely  “By-path 
in  Tipperary”  one  feels  the  mystery  and 
solemnity  of  the  woods. 

Of  “Windmill  Hill”  there  is  a  trial 
proof  and  two  impressions  of  the  first 
state,  all  done  in  the  same  day.  These, 
with  twelve  others,  were  etched  during  a 
fortnight  spent  in  Dorsetshire. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Francis  was  rarely 
without  a  waxed  plate  in  his  pocket  upon 
which  he  made  these  artistic  notes,  which 
were,  in  truth,  brief  memoranda  kept  in 
truant  mood. 

There  are  five  impressions  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  “Sunset  in  Ireland”:  two  trial 
proofs,  two  states,  and  one  from  the  de¬ 
stroyed  plate,  which  was  evidently  worn 
down  to  the  limit  of  a  possible  impres¬ 
sion.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  slight 
variations  in  the  shading  and  changes  of 
the  stream’s  bank.  There  is  almost  a 
suggestion  of  color,  though  the  sunset  is 
merely  indicated  by  a  few  heavy  lines 
across  the  western  sky,  but  the  loneliness 
and  quietness  of  the  hour  is  palpable. 

“Calais  Pier,”  after  Turner,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  etchings.  “The 
Agamemnon,”  one  of  thirty-five  impres¬ 
sions,  made  in  rich  brown,  shows  both 
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the  trial  proof  in  pure  etching  and  the 
finished  mezzotint. 

In  his  etchings  of  shipping,  boats,  and 
barges,  Sir  Francis  displays  remarka¬ 
ble  knowledge  of  draftsmanship.  There 
are  three  interesting  proofs  of  “Brig  at 
Anchor.” 

It  is  impossible,  in  so  brief  a  survey, 
to  speak  in  detail  of  tbe  lovely  “Sunset 
on  the  Thames,”  “A  Water  Meadow,” 
“Egham  Lock,”  and  other  valuable  plates 
included  in  this  comprehensive  collection. 

The  fact  that  the  prints  have  been  set 
forth  chronologically  should  perhaps  be 
mentioned,  inasmuch  as  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  is  thus  given  to  observe  the 
evolution  of  style,  if  not  development  of 
skill.  Seymour  Haden’s  etchings  show  a 
refinement  of  feeling  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man.  Done  in  hours  of  re¬ 
laxation  they  are  none  the  less  sincere, 
for  to  this  work  he  brought  the  same 
care,  patience,  and  perseverance  which 
in  his  profession  won  for  him  distinction. 
He  was  an  earnest  student  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Rembrandt,  adding  from  time 


to  time  etchings  by  this  master  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  collection.  His  association  with 
\A  histler,  whose  half-sister  he  married, 
doubtless  stimulated  his  interest  in  etch¬ 
ing.  They  frequently  worked  together, 
and  one  of  Sir  Francis’  plates  depicts 
Whistler’s  house  in  Old  Chelsea.  As  he 
had  no  special  training,  followed  no 
school,  and  had  no  master,  his  remarka¬ 
ble  skill  must  always  remain  a  mystery. 
It  was  apparently  inborn  and  but  brought 
to  fruition  by  his  love  of  nature  and  close 
study.  Had  his  life  been  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  art  the  beautiful  legacy  he  left 
would  doubtless  have  been  larger,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  not  richer.  He  was  the  first  presi 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter 
Etchers,  which  he  founded.  In  1894  he 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

A  charming  portrait,  etched  by  L.  La- 
cretelle,  which  is  included  in  this  exhibi 
tion,  satisfies  one’s  conception  of  the  man. 
It  pictures  him  seated  and  holding  an 
etching  plate  on  his  knee.  A  tall,  slim 
figure,  the  face  thin,  serious  and  schol¬ 
arly,  the  eyes  earnest  and  deep  set. 
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T  N  most  of  the  cities  of  three  hundred 
J.  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more,  the 
school  buildings  are  now  designed  under 
the  supervision  of  architects  regularly 
employed  by  the  city  authorities,  who 
have  given  many  years  of  study  to  the 
economies,  the  convenience,  the  safety, 
the  healthfulness,  and  the  administrative 
fitness  of  their  scholastical  architecture; 
today  the  requirements  in  these  particu¬ 
lars  are  generally  understood  and  are  fast 
approaching  a  standard.  It  seems,  at 
present,  impossible  to  improve  upon  the 
compact  and  inexpensive  buildings  with 
assembly  halls  and  study  rooms  arranged 
with  due  regard  to  the  “make-up”  and 
the  dismissal  of  classes,  within  easy  and 
direct  approach  to  ample  stairways  of  non¬ 
combustible  materials,  leading  to  wide 


exits;  with  perfectly  ventilated  rooms 
and  with  plumbing  manufactured  for  the 
special  purpose.  The  relationship  of  en¬ 
trances  to  the  interior  arrangement  of 
the  buildings,  the  location  of  principals’ 
rooms,  officers’  and  teachers’  rooms,  are 
studied  with  a  view  to  easy  supervision 
and  to  discipline  and  dispatch. 

All  this  has  been  on  utilitarian  lines 
and  the  very  ample  requirements  of  light 
and  ventilation  necessitate  the  use  of  ex¬ 
tremely  large  windows  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  and  of  enormous  ventilators  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  roof  lines.  Until  less 
than  fifteen  years  ago  no  attempt  was 
made  to  adapt  these  conditions  to  a  type 
or  style  of  architecture  which  would  com¬ 
bine  these  necessities  with  a  pleasing  de¬ 
sign.  Everyone  now  in  his  majority  can 
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look  back  upon  the  austere  school  build¬ 
ing  with  cheap  and  inappropriate  appur¬ 
tenances  and  socalled  embellishments ; 
except  for  the  name,  applied  in  tin  or 
galvanized  iron  letters,  prominent  in  gilt 
paint,  we  might  easily  mistake  such  a 
building  for  a  respectable  factory  or  a 
cheap  hotel.  Some  still  stand,  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  passing  era  in  school  archi¬ 
tecture. 

This  condition  was  not  entirely  due  to 
the  carelessness  or  incompetency  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  school  houses ;  for,  within  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  been  hampered  and 
restricted  by  legislative  limitations ;  ap¬ 


propriations  have  contained  such  injunc¬ 
tions  that  anything  beyond  the  bare 
necessities  was  prohibited.  Legislative 
acts  have  sometimes  contained  the  direc¬ 
tions  that  “these  buildings  must  be  plain 
and  substantial  red  brick  structures  free 
from  architectural  embellishment,”  and 
about  ten  years  ago  the  school  house  ar¬ 
chitects  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  who 
were  greatly  improving  the  architec¬ 
tural  treatment  of  their  buildings,  were 
charged  with  extravagance.  In  many  of 
the  smaller  cities  tire  councils,  or  govern¬ 
ing  bodies,  will  authorize  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  “our  high  school”  and 
stipulate  that  “it  must  be  built  of  stone.” 
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This  will  be  the  only  school  building  of 
any  pretension  in  the  town,  the  primary, 
or  graded,  schools  being  of  stereotyped 
unattractiveness. 

These  remarks  have  referred  to  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  buildings.  The  interiors 
were  regarded  with  still  less  concern  and 
bare  walls  and  cracked  ceilings  were 
severity  itself.  At  times  the  individuality 
of  a  teacher  was  displayed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  window-box  or  potted  plants, 
a  few  cheap  prints,  or,  not  infrequently, 
in  parti-colored  tissue-paper  festoons  and 
pendants.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
overcome  the  austerity  of  dingy  walls 
and  cracked  plaster  ceilings,  wherein  the 
pupil  might  trace  the  course  of  meander¬ 
ing  rivers  and  the  boundaries  of  unnamed 
states.  We  can  all  remember  the  total 
disregard  we  had  for  such  school  build¬ 
ings,  as  evidenced  by  the  grotesque  carv¬ 
ings  in  the  woodwork  made  by  our  first 
sharp  penknife,  and  the  endless  chain  of 
chalk  markings  on  walls  -and  fences;  the 
mud  balls  on  the  outer  walls  that  spoke 
of  the  last  bombardment  of  the  “old 
fort,”  and  the  delightful  sound  of  the 
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clattering  glass  in  response  to  the  well- 
directed  stone  which  relieved  our  wound¬ 
ed  feelings  after  being  “kept  in”  such  a 
gloomy  old  building. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  young 
and  fertile  mind  is  unconsciously  influ¬ 
enced  by  such  environment?  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  child’s  sense  of  good 
taste  should  be  considered  and  that  its 
cultivation  should  be  included  in  his  edu¬ 
cation,  especially  when  the  child  may 
receive  these  esthetic  impressions  con¬ 
tinuously  from  the  design  and  treatment 
of  the  building  and  grounds  without  effort 
and  without  being  obliged  to  lug  books 
home,  as  he  is  often  compelled  to  do  in 
the  preparation  of  other  lessons. 

Within  the  last  few  years  Leagues  for 
tin;  Decoration  of  Public  Schools  have 
been  organized  in  several  of  the  larger 
cities ;  the  tinsel  decorations  and  the 
ehromos  have  given  place  to  tinted  walls, 
works  of  art  in  the  picture  line  and  casts 
and  plaques  of  real  merit.  Draperies 
and  window  shades  are  selected  with  re¬ 
gard  to  prevailing  colors  and  the  finish 
of  woodwork  is  considered  in  the  whole 
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Scheme ;  the  cracked  ceilings  have  been 
paneled  and  decorated,  and  the  blank, 
dingy  walls  have  been  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap  in  warm  and  congenial  tints ;  shelves 
and  mouldings  give  a  finish  to  the  black¬ 
boards  and  afford  a  place  for  the  display 
of  ceramics  and  ornaments.  Halls  and 
corridors  are  relieved  by  pilasters  on  the 
walls  and  beams  on  the  ceilings.  Base¬ 
ments  and  play  rooms,  which  were  once 
dark  and  gloomy,  are  now  nearly  as 
bright  as  other  parts  of  the  buildings, 
and  are  finished  with  wainscoting  of 
glazed  or  enameled  brick  of  pleasing 
color,  instead  of  the  rough  brick  and 
white-washed  walls. 

The  exteriors  have  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  The  large  expanses  of  window 
space  required,  and  the  location  of  win¬ 
dows  in  exact  relation  to  the  class  rooms, 
make  it  very  difficult  to  design  a  well- 
proportioned  school  house.  We  can  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  restful  blank  spaces 
of  the  classic  and  colonial  styles.  The 
glass  surface  must  predominate  and  win¬ 
dow  grouping  and  fenestration  is  the 


problem.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the 
Old  English,  or  Elizabethan  Gothic. 
This  style  of  architecture  has,  of  course, 
to  be  modified  in  order  to  meet  the 
changes  in  materials  and  to  come  within 
a  reasonable  cost.  The  roofs  have  been 
built  with  a  steeper  pitch  and  with  the 
parapeted  walls  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  Old  English  style,  or  what  we  may 
call  the  “Square  Gothic,”  and  the  ven¬ 
tilators  are  hidden.  We  have  developed 
a  school-house  type  which  permits  the 
use  of  the  materials  at  hand  and  which 
satisfied  the  eye.  It  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  up  a  label  “This  is  a  school 
building,”  for  even  the  casual  observer, 
without  conscious  deduction,  will  voice  his 
impressions  in  the  remark  “That  is  a  fine 
school  building.” 

This  being  true  with  respect  to  the 
“grown-up,”  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  po¬ 
tently,  impressed  upon  the  open-minded 
child,  and  no  text-book,  chart,  or  teacher 
is  needed  to  begin  at  once,  even  before 
entering  the  class  room,  a  lesson  in  good 
taste  and  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
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And  .such  automatic  education  is,  more¬ 
over,  kept  up  after  entering  the  school 
room  by  tiie  improved  treatment  of  the 
interiors.  The  good  work  of  improvement 
lias,  however,  not  stopped  here.  First,  the 
interiors  have  been  made  brighter  and 
better;  then  the  outside  architectural 
scheme  lias  been  redeemed ;  and  last,  but 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
surroundings  of  t he  school  houses  have 
been  beautified.  This  improvement  is 
shown  by  several  illustrations  of  school 
grounds  in  St.  Louis,  and  I  am  told  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Ittner,  tl  le  School  House  Ar¬ 
chitect,  that  this  beautification  of  the 
lawns  and  playgrounds  has  a  most  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  on  the  school  children.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  School 
House  Commission,  appointed  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  investigate  school  house  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  and  other  cities,  the  mem¬ 
bers  noted  the  excellent  condition  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  and  remarked  that 
“the  boys  did  not  seem  to  do  much  dam¬ 
age.”  The  reply  was  what  might  be 
expected ;  the  improvements  in  buildings 
and  grounds  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  boys  and  instead  of  defacing  the 


buildings,  as  of  yore,  they  take  pride  in 
their  surroundings  and  have  respect  for 
the  buildings,  and  therefore  give  very 
little  trouble. 

So  the  investment  in  such  work  ac¬ 
tually  saves  in  repairs,  beside  making  the 
school  grounds  an  ornament  to  the  city 
and  increasing  the  liberal  education  of 
the  children  and  the  community.  We  can 
all  remember  the  storm  of  protest  from 
the  residents  in  the  neighborhod  that  for¬ 
merly  followed  the  announcement  of  the 
selection  of  a  piece  of  property  as  a 
school  site.  Not  so  today,  since  the 
buildings  and  grounds  have  been  so 
greatly  beautified.  The  resentment  was 
against  the  “old-fashioned”  school  house 
with  inadequate  and  ill-kept  grounds,  and 
children  playing  in  the  streets.  I  have 
been  told  that  property  near  some  of  our 
modern  buildings  has  actually  advanced 
in  value  since  the  completion  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  improvements  to  the  grounds, 
which  are  now  finished  with  privet 
hedges,  green  terraces,  and  evergreen 
shrubs  in  front,  and  surfaced  play¬ 
grounds  at  the  sides  and  rear. 

The  beginning  has  been  made  in  Wash- 
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ington  with  set-backs  and  discourage¬ 
ment,  inevitable  at  first,  until  the  germs 
of  reverence  of  the  beautiful  take  lodg¬ 
ment  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  The 
League  for  the  Decoration  of  the  Public 
Schools  has  started  a  rivalry  among  the 
pupils  at  the  several  schools  to  surpass 


in  the  care  and  appearance  of  their  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds.  With  the  assistance 
of  the  teachers  and  the  directors  of  gar¬ 
dening  it  is  believed  that  the  next  year 
will  find  the  school  houses  and  grounds 
in  Washington  an  ornament  to  the  city 
already  famed  for  its  parks  and  trees. 
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‘THE  HOUSE  OF  DREAMS’’ 

A  Memorial  Pageant  given  at  Peterborough  August  1<>,  18,  20,  1910 

BY  HELEN  PLUMB 


PAGEANTRY  is  a  form  of  artistic 
expression  which  should  thrive  in 
America  for  it  is  essentially  an  art  of  the 
people.  In  form  the  historical  pageant 
has  much  in  common  with  the  ‘‘chronicle 
play”  and  more  particularly  with  the 


masques  of  the  16th  century,  being  a 
series  of  more  or  less  loosely  connected 
episodes  bound  together  by  a  thread  of 
allegory  or  symbolism.  Under  the  trained 
leadership  of  such  masters  of  poetry  and 
design  as  Ben  Johnson  and  Inigo  Jones, 


CHOOSING  A  BRIDE  (Indian  Idyl) 
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pageantry  became  a  flexible  instrument 
for  tiie  expression  of  common  aspirations 
and  experiences,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
educative  force.  With  her  rich  resources 
of  history  and  tradition  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  why  America  should  not 
now  adapt  this  instrument  to  her  needs, 
representing  in  pictorial  and  musical 
form,  by  this  means,  significant  facts,  and 
thus  establishing  a  vital  relationship  be¬ 
tween  art  and  life. 

Already  a  beginning  has  been  made. 
At  Gloucester  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
an  historical  pageant  was  given  which, 
if  not  directly  associated  with  the  history 
of  the  place,  was  educative  and  heartily 
participated  in  by  the  people;  and  more 
recently  during  the  past  summer  pa¬ 
geants,  historical  in  character,  and  con¬ 
cerning  themselves  directly  with  local  tra¬ 
ditions,  were  given  with  success  at  Deer¬ 
field,  Peterborough,  and  Ipswich. 

The  Peterborough  pageant  had  ex¬ 
traordinary  setting  and  peculiar  interest. 
There  is  no  country  more  beautiful  than 
that  portion  of  New  Hampshire  wherein 
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this  little  town  is  hidden  away.  The 
woods  are  almost  primeval,  and  moun¬ 
tain  heights  terminate  the  vistas.  Here 
it  was  that  Edward  MacDowell  made 
his  home,  and  found  inspiration  for  many 
of  his  most  beautiful  compositions,  among 
which  are  the  Indian  and  New  England 
Idyls,  “Jagdlied”  and  “1020.”  It  was, 
in  fact,  as  a  tribute  to  the  great  composer 
that  the  pageant  was  given  in  August  at 
Peterborough.  It  was  Mrs.  MacDowell 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  his¬ 
torical  pageant,  which  should  have,  as 
a  musical  setting,  her  husband’s  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  it  was  Prof.  George  P. 
Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Mr.  Hermann  Hagedorn, 
who  worked  it  out.  The  title  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  lines  prefacing  MacDow- 
ell’s  “From  a  Log  Cabin”: 

"A  house  of  dreams  untold. 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  tree-tops 
And  faces  the  setting  sun.” 

Through  this  house  passed  the  first 
landowners — the  Indians;  next  the  ances- 
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tors  of  the  settlers ;  then  the  settlers 
themselves  and  their  descendents. 

The  pageant  was  arranged  and  staged 
by  Prof.  Baker,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  stage-craft,  appreciation  of  dramatic 
values,  and  ability  to  surmount  innum- 
merable  difficulties,  much  of  its  success 
was  due.  Mr.  He  rmann  Hagedorn  made, 
however,  also  large  contribution,  writing 
the  lyrics.  The  music  was  arranged  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
Clifton,  a  young  Harvard  student,  and 
the  chorus  (the  Peterborough  MacDowell 
Club)  was  trained  by  Mr.  H.  Brooks 
Day.  Miss  Gwendolyn  Valentine  trained 
and  led  the  dancers.  But  everyone 
helped.  Early  in  the  summer  rehearsals 
were  begun,  and  time  and  again  members 
of  the  chorus  practised  all  the  afternoon, 
drove  eight,  ten,  and  even  fifteen  miles 
to  milk  the  cows,  and  returned  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  until  eleven  o’clock. 
The  MacDowell  Memorial  Association 
students  who  were  enjoying  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  estate  threw  themselves 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  assisted  in 


all  the  preparations,  painting  the  posters, 
designing  the  costumes,  and  even  cutting- 
down  the  trees. 

For  the  stage  a  spacious  clearing  was 
made  in  the  MacDowell  woods,  near  the 
composer’s  log  cabin — the  original 
“H  ouse  of  Dreams” — where,  through  a 
cleft  in  the  towering  pines,  Mt.  Monad- 
nock  is  to  be  seen.  Small  trees — spruce, 
pine  and  larch — were  cut  and  placed  so 
as  to  provide  Hies  and  exits,  and  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  but  so  well 
was  it  done  that  no  suggestion  of  arti¬ 
ficiality  was  given. 

The  pageant  was  opened  about  mid 
afternoon  by  a  bugle  note,  when  Clio,  as 
the  muse  of  history,  summoned  her  sis¬ 
ters  to  aid  in  presenting  the  records  of 
past  events.  First  came  Euterpe  from 
the  log  cabin,  where  the  composer  wrote 
much  of  his  music,  the  Dreams  of  the 
musician  attending  her.  In  succession 
followed  Melpomene,  as  tragedy;  Thalia, 
as  comedy,  and  Terpsichore,  goddess  of 
the  dance,  accompanied  by  the  Dreams 
each  inspires;  for,  “born  from  the  dreams 


( La  Fileuse) 


of  men,  interpreted  in  them,  history  be¬ 
gins  and  is  represented.” 

The  invocation  manifests  Mr.  Hage- 
dorn’s  exquisite  lyrical  taste  in  setting 
words  to  music. 

“Come,  oh  dreams! 

Swarming  from  your  shadows  bound! 

Come,  I  wait; 

Fling  wide  your  shining  gate. 

Wreathe  me  round — 

Come,  oli  dreams! 

Chorus 

Come,  oh  dreams! 

Airy  visions  born  in  tears, 

Fed  in  Woe! 

Strong  through  famine,  wrath  and  snow. 

True  through  the  years — 

Come,  oh  dreams!" 

The  scene  might  have  been  Parnassian ; 
the  Muses  standing  in  calm  repose  as 
the  mistlike  Dreams  wove  in  and  out 
among  them;  the  music  a  scarlet  thread 
of  imagery.  At  once  the  audience  was 
enraptured,  their  attention  being  held  by 
the  vision  as  by  no  mere  theatrical  per¬ 
formance. 


Slowly  the  Dreams  faded  into  the  deep 
woods  as  the  notes  of  the  invocation  died 
away  and  in  answer  to  their  call  were 
evoked  the  first  dreams  of  man  in  Ameri¬ 
ca — the  Choosing  of  an  Indian  Bride. 
The  musical  setting  for  this  was  the 
“Indian  Idyl.”  This  group  was  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  series  in  color  and  en¬ 
semble,  the  departure  of  the  Indians  into 
the  green  glades  of  the  forest  suggesting 
the  unraveling  of  some  bright-hued 
fabric. 

Next  came  the  Irish  episodes,  charac¬ 
terized  by  telling  pantomime  and  a  spirit 
of  gaiety.  A  jig  was  introduced,  and 
some  of  the  best  dramatic  work  was 
shown  in  these  scenes.  Musically,  too, 
they  were  successful.  Sonorous  and  full 
the  organlike  notes  of  the  chorus  swelled 
and  rose  like  waves  of  melody,  re-echoing 
down  the  valley.  The  Puritans  embarked 
to  the  singing  of  the  old  hymn  “Dundee,” 
and  landing  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  set 
to  the  music  of  “1020." 

It  will  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the 
dreams — the  “Colonial  Wedding,”  the 
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“Call  to  Arms,’’  “Working  the  Hand- 
looms,”  the  “Deserted  Farm,”  the  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  departure  and 
the  return — but  remark  should  be  made 
upon  the  accuracy  with  which  history  was 
followed,  and  the  care  taken  to  preserve 
in  each  instance  pictorial  effect.  In  se¬ 
lecting  the  incidents,  Prof.  Baker  in- 
varibly  kept  in  mind  the  balance  between 
ensemble  and  detail,  seeking  broad,  sim¬ 
ple  effects  rather  than  individual  vir¬ 
tuosity. 

The  only  important  musical  number 
not  composed  by  MacDowell  was  “La 
Fileuse,”  by  Raff,  which  was  introduced 
as  the  song  of  the  weavers  in  the  scene 
“Working  the  Handlooms.”  Part  III 
brought  the  pageant  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  Peterborough  welcoming  her 
soldiers,  to  which  the  march  from  Opus 
24,  number  2,  provided  a  stirring  entry. 
With  her  welcome  to  the  people  of  other 
nations  and  the  Muses  and  Dreams,  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Sonata  Tragic  were  used,  and, 
as  the  finale,  where  the  scene  is  gradually 
left  to  the  Muses,  the  “Spirit  of  the 


Master”  speaks  through  MacDowell’s 
“Wild  Rose.” 

Well  for  those  who  witnessed  this 
pageant  on  the  last  day  of  its  presenta¬ 
tion,  that  memory  is  enduring,  for,  as 
one  beheld  this  final  tableau  in  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  it  seemed,  indeed,  to 
epitomize  the  dreams  of  men,  to  answer 
to  all  longings. 

It  was  the  belief  of  those  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  Peterborough  pageant  or  were 
responsible  for  its  production  that  pa¬ 
geantry  stimulates  local  pride  in  past 
achievement,  strengthens  community 
spirit,  and  reveals  unexpected  artistic 
resources,  and  it  was  their  wish  to  help 
in  demonstrating  that  for  artistic  and 
pleasurable  results  pageantry  need  not 
be  confined  to  great  centers,  need  not 
necessitate  vast  expense,  but  is  perfectly 
possible  for  small  communities.  And 
their  aim  was  to  prove,  also,  that  move¬ 
ment,  color,  pantomime,  and  music  should 
count  more  in  pageantry  than  the  spoken 
word.  Certainly  in  all  this  they  suc¬ 
ceeded. 


THE  ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY 


II*'  the  value  of  an  art  museum  should 
he  measured  by  the  service  it  renders 
to  the  community  in  which  it  stands  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery  would  rank  high. 
To  the  people  of  Buffalo  it  is  a  perpetual 
center  of  interest.  In  the  beauty  of  the 
building  itself  they  take  pride  and  to  the 
recurrent  exhibitions  they  turn  with  stim¬ 
ulating  enthusiasm.  In  proportion  to 
the  population  the  attendance  at  this  gal¬ 
lery  is  probably  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  art  institution  in  this  country,  and 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  in  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  there  is  a  higher  percentage  of 
sales. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  largely 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Charles  M.  Kurtz,  former  director, 
who  had  something  more  than  a  gift  for 
organization;  namely,  an  ability  to  reach 
the  people.  But  great  credit  is  also  due 
to  Miss  Cornelia  B.  Sage,  the  present 
acting-director,  who  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Dr.  Kurtz  took  up  the  work 
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and  has  continued  it  with  exceptional 
ability.  The  standard  established  by  Dr. 
Kurtz  has  been  upheld  and  the  scope  of 
the  work  has  been  broadened. 

The  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy,  which 
controls  the  Albright  Gallery,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1862,  to  promote  and  culti¬ 
vate  the  fine  arts  by  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  art 
building  or  buildings,  collections  of  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  etc.,  and  a  school,  all 
of  which  objects  it  has  attained.  In 
recognition  of  the  service  rendered,  Mr. 
John  Joseph  Albright,  a  few  years  ago, 
presented  the  Academy  as  a  permanent 
home  the  handsome  building  which  hears 
bis  name. 

Architecturally  the  Albright  Gallery  is 
exemplary.  It  is  a  white  marble  struc¬ 
ture,  classic  in  style,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  deep,  well  proportioned,  dignified, 
and  impressive.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  instantly  suggests  a  temple  of  art,  and 
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by  the  majority  it  is  approached  with  a 
spirit  of  reverence.  The  illusion,  more¬ 
over,  is  not  lost  upon  entrance.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  in  accord  with  the  exterior,  and 
what  is  more,  utility  was  not  sacrificed  for 
beauty.  In  designing  this  building  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Green  &  Wicks,  of 
Buffalo,  kept  in  mind,  apparently,  the  pe¬ 
culiar  requirements  of  an  art  gallery 
with  the  result  that  the  rooms  are  well 
proportioned,  adequately  lighted  and  so 
arranged  that  free  circulation  is  assured 
and  pleasing  vistas  afforded. 

In  the  center  of  the  building,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  but  one  story  and  a  base¬ 
ment,  is  the  sculpture  court  from  which 
open,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  the 
picture  galleries.  In  the  court  is  a  fairly 
comprehensive  collection  of  casts  from 
the  antique  and  in  the  adjacent  corridors 
a  few  original  works  in  sculpture.  Casts 
of  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Memorial 
and  the  Shaw  Memorial  by  Saint  Gau- 
dens  are  comprehended  in  this  collection, 
the  former  a  gift  of  the  sculptor,  the  lat¬ 


ter  a  purchase  from  a  special  fund.  It 
was  for  the  Albright  Gallery,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  some  of  Saint  Gaudens’ 
last  work  was  done — the  modeling  of  the 
Caryatides  for  the  porch,  which  is  one 
of  its  architectural  features. 

The  permanent  collection  of  paintings 
is  small  but  well  chosen  and  varied.  It 
comprehends  works  by  Inness,  Wyant, 
Thomas,  and  Edward  Moran,  Bierstadt, 
Worthington  Whittredge,  Hart,  Shirlaw, 
Dewey,  Ranger,  J.  Francis  Murphy, 
Snell,  Horatio  Walker,  Tryon,  Dewing, 
Hassam,  Benson,  and  other  American 
painters  of  note.  Of  the  French  school 
of  1830  it  has  some  representative  ex¬ 
amples,  and  richer  than  the  majority  of 
American  galleries  is  it  in  the  works  of 
contemporary  foreign  painters.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  has  paintings  by  Max  Claren- 
bach,  Carl  Kiistner,  and  Heinrich  Ziigel. 
of  the  German  school;  by  E.  A.  Hornel, 
James  Paterson,  R.  Macaulay  Stevenson, 
Grosvenor  Thomas,  Mac  Gregor,  and 
others  of  the  Glasgow  school ;  by  Mes- 
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dag,  Thaulow,  L’Hermitte,  and  Hagborg, 
of  Holland,  Scandinavia,  France,  and 
Sweden,  respectively. 

This  collection  is  from  time  to  time 
augmented  by  loans  by  private  collectors, 
and  most  notably  by  special  exhibitions. 
From  January  to  January  there  is  set 
forth  in  the  Albright  Gallery  a  succession 
of  transient  exhibitions  representing  the 
highest  achievements  of  the  day.  It  was 
in  this  gallery  that  the  exhibitions  of 
works  by  members  of  the  Glasgow  school 
and  by  contemporary  German  painters, 
which  made  a  circuit  in  America  some 
years  ago,  were  first  set  forth,  having 
been  assembled  by  I)r.  Kurtz  and  brought 
to  this  country  through  his  enterprise. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  Albright  Gallery 
that  first  initiated  the  movement  of  syn¬ 
dicating  art  exhibitions,  arranging  cir¬ 
cuits  for  these  exhibitions  and  entering 
into  a  special  arrangement  with  the  St. 
Louis  Art  Museum  whereby  others  of 
similar  character  could  be  passed  from 
one  to  the  other.  This  arrangement,  which 
still  exists,  has  proved  practicable  and 
advantageous.  To  both  institutions  ex¬ 
pense  is  lessened  and  to  the  artists  double 
opportunity  for  display  is  given. 

In  the  Albright  Gallery  at  present  an 
exhibition  of  water  colors  is  on  view 
which  during  the  summer  were  shown  at 
the  City  Art  Museum,  St.  Louis ;  while 
in  the  latter  city  is  now  to  be  seen  the 
exhibition  of  oil  paintings  which  from 
May  11th  to  September  1st  was  found  in 
the  Albright  Gallery. 

This  exhibition — the  fifth  annual — 
comprises  203  paintings  and  was  as¬ 
sembled  by  Miss  Sage,  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Ives,  from  the  artists’  studios 
and  the  principal  winter  exhibitions.  It 
is  comprehensive,  well  balanced,  and  of 
high  standard.  “The  Ten”  have  made  to 
it  excellent  contributions;  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  painters  are  no  less  well 
represented  than  those  in  New  York;  the 
American  artists  in  Paris  have  sent  their 
best  and  not  a  few  of  the  western  paint¬ 
ers  who  have  lately  come  into  promi¬ 
nence  contributed  notable  exhibits.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  private  and  public  collectors 
have  been  laid  under  tribute.  From  the 
Freer  National  Gallery  collection  several 


loans  were  made;  Radeliffe  College  lent 
the  portrait  of  Miss  Agnes  Irwin  painted 
by  Cecilia  Beaux;  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  lent  Philip 
L.  Hale’s  painting  entitled  “The  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler.”  Dr.  Woodward  and  Mr. 
John  F.  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  C'.  Humphreys,  Mr.  William  T. 
Evans,  Mr.  George  A.  Hearn,  Mr.  Grant 
B.  Schley,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Crane,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of 
Boston;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Miller,  of  To¬ 
ledo;  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer,  of  Detroit, 
Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Albright,  Mr.  Willis  O.  Chapin, 
Mr.  William  A.  Douglas,  and  others,  of 
Buffalo,  lent  valuable  paintings  which 
materially  raise  the  standard  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition. 

At  Buffalo  several  of  the  pictures  were 
purchased  and  in  St.  Louis  doubtless  ad¬ 
ditional  sales  will  be  made.  The  Albright 
Gallery  is  steadily  increasing  its  per¬ 
manent  collection,  buying  chiefly  Ameri¬ 
can  works  and  as  a  rule  from  the  artists, 
as  its  funds  permit.  Among  its  most  re¬ 
cent  acquisitions  are  “Moonlight  on  the 
Kattegat,”  by  Emil  Carlsen ;  “Road  and 
Canal,”  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth ; 
“Church  at  Old  Lyme,”  by  Childe  Has- 
sam;  “Lady  with  a  Macaw,”  by  Thomas 
W.  Dewing;  “Music  of  the  Pipe  and 
Brook,”  by  George  Wetherbee,  and 
“Autumn,”  by  Ralph  A.  Blakelock. 

For  the  coming  season  the  following 
exhibitions  are  already  scheduled:  In 

November,  replacing  the  exhibition  of 
water  colors,  an  exhibition  of  Artistic 
Photography,  assembled  by  the  Photo- 
Secession,  which  will  comprise,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  American  work,  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  most  advanced  photographers 
in  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
France;  in  December,  a  memorial  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Walter 
Shirlaw,  followed  in  January  bv  special 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  Louis  Paul 
Dessar,  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  Emil 
Carlsen  and  William  Ritschel,  each  set 
forth  in  a  separate  gallery.  For  these, 
and  similar  exhibitions,  the  removal  of 
the  school  to  new  quarters  a  few  weeks 
ago  affords  more  gallery  room.  By  this 
act  of  expansion  it  will  now  be  possible 


for  the  Albright  Gallery  to  hold  large 
special  exhibitions  without  moving  its 
permanent  collection. 

Of  the  school  and  of  the  admirable 
lecture  course,  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  members  of  the  Academy,  space  will 
permit  but  brief  mention  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  writer  recalls,  however,  an 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the 
school  set  forth  in  the  gallery  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  finds  with 
interest  on  the  anouncement  of  lectures 
for  the  coming  season  the  names  of  some 
of  the  foremost  lecturers  on  art  sub¬ 
jects. 

And  yet  one  other  means  employed  by 


the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  to  reach 
the  people  and  enhance  its  usefulness 
must  be  noted.  This  is  the  publication 
of  a  Bulletin,  under  the  title  “Academy 
Notes,”  which  keeps  its  members  in  touch 
with  the  activities  of  the  Institution  and 
takes  cognizance  of  significant  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  field  of  art  beyond  local 
boundaries.  Handsomely  illustrated,  this 
little  publication,  under  Miss  Sage’s  edi¬ 
torship,  as  formerly  under  Dr.  Kurtz’s, 
does  much  toward  arousing  and  quicken¬ 
ing  interest,  instructing  visually  as  well 
as  by  word  of  text,  and  effectively  com¬ 
municating  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
are  promoting  the  work.  L.  M. 
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EDUCATE  RY  AMUSING 


One  of  the  insatiable  desires  of  the 
human  race  is  for  amusement.  To  this 
desire  the  five  and  ten-cent  theaters  which 
are  so  popular  at  the  present  time  cater 
solely.  Within  the  past  few  years  these 
cheap  houses  of  amusement  have  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  in  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  fair  size  in  the  United  States, 
and  statistics  show  their  attendance  to  be 
enormous.  Moving  pictures  are  common¬ 
ly  the  amusement  they  offer  and  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Dwight  Perkins, 
of  Chicago,  that  it  might  he  possible  to 
utilize  these  centers  of  entertainment  for 
the  diffusion  of  art  education  by  intro¬ 
ducing  therein  the  exhibition  of  good  re¬ 
productions  of  paintings,  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tectural  monuments  and  other  works  of 


art.  And,  indeed,  why  not?  The  sugges¬ 
tion  is  not  impractical.  Art  need  not  be 
injured  by  being  popularized.  The  Sis- 
tine  Madonna  is  none  the  less  valuable 
bee  ause  of  having  been  reproduced  in 
penny  prints.  The  effort,  furthermore, 
would  not  be  fruitless  nor  commercially 
ill  advised.  The  public,  or  that  portion 
of  the  public  that  patronizes  nickle- 
odeons  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
beauty  manifested  by  art.  Newspaper 
publishers  have  discovered  that  cheap 
reproductions  of  famous  paintings  are  an 
attraction  the  masses  cannot  resist — that 
“there  is  money  in  them.”  The  word  edu¬ 
cational  has  a  dull  sound,  but  there  is 
a  possibility,  as  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  has 
pointed  out  in  one  of  his  essaj's  on  the 
Civic  Theater,  of  educating  by  amusing. 
This  is  the  opportunity  the  five  and  ten- 
cent  theaters  offer.  For  instance,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  spectators  at 
the  majority  of  the  moving  picture  shows 
would  find  genuine  interest  in  a  series 
of  reproductions  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  taking  pictorially  a  tour  in  this 
great  show  building.  A  similar  tour  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York, 
with  certain  exhibits  displayed  separate¬ 
ly,  might  not  prove  unpopular.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  series  of  pictures  showing  the 
evolution  of  a  mural  painting  in  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  studio  and  in  the  building  for  which 
it  was  produced  would  attract  and  hold 
attention.  In  fact  there  are  almost  in¬ 
numerable  ways  in  which  art  through  this 
medium  might  be  acceptably  brought  to 
the  people.  The  Japanese  for  many 
generations  have  realized  the  value  of 
visual  instruction — we  in  America  are 
but  just  approaching  realization. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  phrase  “arts  and 
crafts”  has,  through  perversion,  lost  its 
true  significance.  Comment  was  made 
upon  the  fact  in  an  editorial  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Handicraft ,  the  organ  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Handicraft  Societies. 
Rut  who  is  to  blame  and  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it?  Some  may  lay  the  respon¬ 
sibility  at  the  door  of  the  manufacturers 
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who  have  thus  incorrectly  designated  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  wares.  But  still  more 
guilty  are  those  arts  and  crafts  workers 
who  are  insincere.  There  are  scores  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  Societies  scattered 
throughout  the  country  which  are  merely 
social  clubs,  the  members  dallying  with 
art  as  pastime.  There  are  hundreds  of 
persons  who  produce  what  is  claimed  to 
be  arts  and  crafts  work  which  is  neither 
artistic  nor  craftsmanlike.  Few,  indeed, 
who  enter  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Schools 
are  willing  to  study  design  seriously  or 
give  the  requisite  amount  of  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  master  any  single  craft.  What 
wonder  then  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  product  is  poor  in 
design,  badly  finished  and  distinctly  in¬ 
ferior?  Or  that  the  term  itself  has  in 
tlie  minds  of  many  become  synonymous 
with  that  which  is  abnormal.  Unless  the 
craftsman  can  excel  the  machine  he  has 
no  excuse  for  production.  But  that  he 
is  able  to  do  this  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  The  hand-made  object,  if  well 
made,  must  be  superior  to  the  ma¬ 
chine-made  product.  No  machine  can 
produce  art,  for  this  is  the  expression 
of  personality — that  touch  which  be¬ 
tokens  loving  and  intelligent  manipula¬ 
tion  of  medium.  It  is  for  the  art- 
craftsman  to  advance  the  standard  of 
machine  manufacture,  not  degrade  it.  It 
is  for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Societies  to 
make  sharp  distinction  between  work 
which  is  worthy  and  that  wdiich  is  in¬ 
ferior — between  fancy-work  and  handi¬ 
craft — between  art  and  commercialism. 


NOTES 


REGISTRY  OF 
LOCAL  ART 


A  new  line  of  activity 
has  been  initiated  by  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Boston.  This  is  the  establishment  and 
upkeeping  of  a  Register  of  Public  Art. 
The  object  of  this  register  is  to  induce 
the  preservation  of  public  works  of  art 
by  increasing  their  intrinsic  value — that 
is,  to  draw  attention  to  their  existence  by 
public  record.  The  project  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman, 
Secretary  of  the  Museum  at  Boston,  in 


SO? 

a  paper  read  at  the  fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Mu¬ 
seums  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1909. 
In  part  he  said:  “Let  American  museums 
of  art  no  longer  confine  their  interest 
within  their  own  walls.  Let  each  take  its 
neighborhood  for  its  province,  acquiring 
and  imparting  information  about  any  lo¬ 
cal  works  of  art,  public  or  private,  whose 
owners  may  offer  them  for  the  purpose. 
A  knowledge  of  what  we  have  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  and  often  sufficient  condition  of 
its  preservation ;  and  museums  may  thus 
indirectly  make  the  circles  of  their  con¬ 
servative  activity  complete.  *  *  *  In 

pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  museum 
would  schedule,  investigate,  and  popu¬ 
larize  any  specimens  of  fine  art  in  its 
neighborhood  which  the  owners  might 
offer  and  the  museum  think  worthy.  So 
registered,  they  would  be  certified  as  pub¬ 
lic  exhibits,  or  as  available  for  public  ex¬ 
hibition  under  conditions  agreed  upon 
between  the  owner  and  the  museum,  the 
owner  retaining  entire  control  and  the 
museum  accepting  no  responsibility. 
*  *  *  Five  good  results  might  be 

anticipated  from  the  acceptance  by  mu¬ 
seums  of  this  newr  duty.  (1)  The  mu¬ 
seum  would  be  connected  with  current 
artistic  production  permanently  and 
healthily.  (2)  The  museum  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  its  true  light  as  purely  an  agency 
of  conservation,  offering  asylum  to  waifs 
and  strays  of  art,  but  equally  interested 
in  the  security  of  works  still  in  their 
places.  (3)  Architecture,  the  third  and 
chief  of  the  material  arts,  would  be 
brought  within  the  circle  of  museum  in¬ 
terests.  (4)  The  proposal  adds  to  the 
present  museum  what  might  be  called 
an  outdoor  department.  (5)  The  scheme 
would  ensure  to  the  museum  a  permanent 
source  of  enrichment.  A  probable  result 
of  the  registry  and  publicity  of  outside 
objects  under  museum  auspices  would  be 
their  frequent  transfer  to  the  museum  for 
permanent  enjoyment  by  the  public.” 

In  October,  1909,  a  note  of  invitation 
and  explanatory  essay  were  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  director  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  a  number  of 
persons  in  or  near  Boston  who  were  re- 
sponsible  as  owners,  or  guardians,  of 
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important  buildings,  statues,  pictures, 
and  other  works  of  art,  in  public  places. 
Cordial  response  came  from  those  thus 
addressed.  As  a  result  the  Register  be¬ 
gan  with  the  public  monuments  listed 
by  the  Art  Commission  to  which  were 
added  several  important  buildings,  among 
them  the  Public  Library  and  its  contents. 
The  Boston  Society  of  Architects  testified 
its  interest  in  the  undertaking  by  ap¬ 
pointing  a  committee  to  act  with  the 
museum  in  carrying  on  the  work.  Har¬ 
vard  University  offered  to  allow  the  use 
of  its  present  or  prospective  lists  of  the 
collections  in  the  Fogg  Museum  and  the 
Germanic  Museum,  in  Memorial  Hall, 
and  elsewhere;  and  to  furnish  data  of 
the  buildings,  gates  and  other  architec¬ 
tural  features  in  the  University  grounds. 
Through  Archbisho  p  O’C  onnell  and 
Bishop  Lawrence  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  register  objects  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  art  open  to  public  view  in  Boston. 
The  work  is  still  in  its  beginnings.  Ques¬ 
tions  of  method  and  detail  must  be  solved 
but  progress  is  steadily  being  made.  In 
July  a  special  visiting  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  and  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Lothrop  was 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  “Keeper  of 
the  Registry,”  to  assist  Mr.  Gilman.  It 
is  anticipated  that  benefit  from  the  work 
will  accrue  to  the  owners  of  the  objects 
registered,  to  the  Museum  and  to  the 
public.  Doubtless  it  will  aid  in  raising 
the  standard  both  of  public  commissions 
and  private  purchases  and  result  in  more 
frequent  and  richer  loan  exhibitions  at 
the  museum. 


The  Kansas  Art  Asso- 
art  in  .  .  „  . 

ciation  was  formed  with 

KANSAS  ,  , 

the  sole  purpose  ot  as¬ 
suming  financial  responsibility  for  the 
exhibitions  of  art  held  at  the  University 
of  Kansas.  In  the  eight  years  of  its 
existence  its  members,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  number,  have  only  been 
called  upon  twice  to  meet  a  deficit.  The 
first  exhibition  held  under  its  auspices 
was  a  loan  collection  secured  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  State.  Next  one  hundred 
original  drawings  purposed  as  illustra¬ 
tions  and  lent  bv  the  Century  Company, 


together  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Japanese  prints  and  one  hundred  en¬ 
gravings  lent  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  were  set  forth.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  YV.  A.  Griffith,  heard  that 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburgh,  was  to  be  tempora¬ 
rily  stored  and  wrote  requesting  its  loan. 
The  request  was  granted  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  exhibited  together  with  a  collection 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Woodward,  of  Law¬ 
rence,  and  one  hundred  tine  etchings. 
Over  twelve  thousand  persons  visited  this 
exhibition,  many  coming  from  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  In  fact  it  is  said  that 
this  art  show  attracted  more  attention 
to  the  University  than  anything  that  had 
taken  place  there  and  so  impressed  the 
legislature  that  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $500  was  directly  made  toward  the 
cost  of  subsequent  exhibitions.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  a  good  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings  was  secured  from  the  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position,  included  in  which  were  the 
Shaw  Fund  prize  pictures.  Later  with 
the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  and  the 
Nebraska  Art  Association  the  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Kansas  formed  what  is  known 
as  the  Mid-West  Art  Circuit  under  the 
auspices  of  which  two  successful  exhi¬ 
bitions  were  held. 

These  exhibitions  have  been  held  in 
the  Natural  History  building,  but  tilt- 
last  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for 
a  new  building  in  which  there  are  to  be 
rooms  for  the  art  school  and  spacious  ex¬ 
hibition  galleries.  There  will  be  eight 
of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter.  As 
these  will  be  under  the  roof  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building  and  in  the  very 
center  of  university  life  the  students  will 
be  brought  directly  in  contact  with  art. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  way  this  univer¬ 
sity  has  of  calling  attention  to  its  ex¬ 
hibitions.  Every  student  in  English  is 
required  to  write  an  essay  embodying  his 
impressions  of  the  exhibition  and  to  re¬ 
port  some  of  the  lectures  given  at  the 
time  of  the  exhibition.  This  included  all 
the  students  of  the  freshman  class  and 
the  interest  thus  aroused  has  been  found 
to  continue  throughout  the  entire  course. 
There  are  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
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over  2,500  students.  Over  nine  hundred 
are  in  the  present  freshman  class.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  among  the 
regular  visitors  to  these  exhibitions  are 
Indians  from  the  Haskell  Institute. 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  NEWS 


The  opening  of  the  new 
library  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  New 
York,  was  an  event  of  note.  For  many 
years  the  library  has  occupied  a  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building 
and  has,  in  the  mind  of  the  average 
visitor,  been  quite  associated  with  the 
executive  offices  and  disassociated  with 
probable  use.  To  learn  that  this  library 
contains  over  nineteen  thousand  volumes 
besides  two  hundred  and  ten  journals  and 
magazines  will  be  a  surprise  to  many. 
With  the  removal  of  these  works  to  the 
new  building,  specially  designed  and 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  library, 
which  has  become  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  museum’s  equipment,  entered  upon 
a  new  and  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness. 
It  is  estimated,  says  the  Bulletin,  that 
the  principal  room  and  basement  in  the 
ne\vr  building  will  hold  40.000  volumes 
and  that  in  the  photograph  room  and 
basement,  which  adjoins  the  library  on 
the  north,  50,000  photographs  can  be 
stored  and  studied,  so  there  is  space  for 
expansion.  This  library  is,  of  course,  a 
specialized  one  of  books  needful  for  the 
study  of  the  objects  of  art  and  antiquity 
displayed  in  its  galleries  for  the  conve¬ 
nient  use  of  members  of  the  staff  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  its  various  collections.  It  covers, 
however,  a  wide  range  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  The  building  was  designed  by  Mc- 
Kim,  Mead  and  White  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  but  takes  somewhat 
the  form  of  a  basilica.  It  is  open  daily, 
except  on  holidays  and  Sundays,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  will  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  coming  season  its  project 
of  holding  temporary  exhibitions  of  a 
special  character.  These  exhibitions  will 
each  last  ten  weeks,  and  for  two  arrange¬ 
ments  have  already  been  made.  The  first 
of  these  will  open  on  or  about  the  first  of 
November,  and  will  consist  of  early  rugs. 
It  will  include  forty  or  fifty  of  the  finest 


specimens  in  the  private  collections  in 
America,  ranging  in  date  from  the  14th 
to  the  1  8th  century,  its  purpose  being  to 
show  what  a  wonderful  and  exquisite  art 
was  embodied  in  these  products  of  the 
early  looms  of  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
India,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  art  within  the  period 
named.  The  second  exhibition  referred 
to  will  consist  of  arms  and  armor. 


THE  ART  IN¬ 
STITUTE  OF 
CHICAGO 


It  is  a  question  whether 
any  art  institution  in 
the  world  with  the  same 
expenditure  of  money 
reaches  as  great  a  number  of  people  and 
accomplishes  as  much  for  the  promotion 
of  art  as  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
During  the  past  year  its  museum  was 
visited  by  546,775  persons,  not  counting 
the  students,  who  number  about  fifteen 
hundred.  In  its  galleries  each  year  are 
set  forth  many  notable  exhibitions  and  in 
its  auditorium  are  given  not  only  lectures 
on  art  but  concerts  and  occasionally  dra¬ 
matic  performances.  It  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  waste  its  strength  by  attempting  to 
cover  too  wide  a  field.  The  plastic  arts 
have  chief  attention  while  to  the  sister 
arts  hospitality  alone  is  accorded.  As  a 
result  of  the  movement  inaugurated  last 
April  a  fund  of  about  $25,000  will,  it  is 
thought,  he  guaranteed  bv  the  Friends 
of  American  Art  for  the  purchase  of 
paintings  by  American  artists  for  the 
Institute’s  permanent  collection.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  purchases  will  in 
all  probability  be  made  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  which  opens  October  18th  and 
closes  November  27th.  This  amount 
will  be  given  and  expended  annually  for 
five  years.  The  school  of  the  Art  Insti¬ 
tute  is  a  large  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  appreciation  and  art  knowledge.  The 
classes  are  organized  upon  the  French 
atelier  and  concours  system  and  there  is 
a  large  and  efficient  corps  of  instructors, 
among  whom  during  the  coming  year 
are  to  be  numbered  Mr.  Henry  Hubbell 
and  Mr.  Louis  Betts.  Instruction  is 
given  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  designing,  and  illustration, 
and  excellent  work  is  produced.  Special 
advantages  are  offered  in  the  study  of 
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mural  painting,  practical  problems  being- 
undertaken  each  year.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  Chicago  public  schools  have  been 
decorated  by  this  means  and  in  a  manner 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  lunch  room  and 
tlie  lecture  room  in  the  Art  Institute  owe 
their  decoration  to  successive  classes.  Nu¬ 
merous  illustrations  are  given  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  students’  work  in  all 
departments  in  the  circular  of  the  school 
for  the  season  of  1010-1911  which  is  in 
every  respect  an  engaging  little  pam¬ 
phlet. 


ART  IN 
LOUISIANA 


Summer  schools  are 
conducted  by  the  board 
of  education  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  in  five  free  institutions  in  the  State  at 
large  and  at  the  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
L.  J.  Alleman,  State  Institute  Conductor. 
The  registration  fee  for  teachers  and 
those  intending  to  teach  in  the  State  is 
$1.50  and  for  other  students  $1.00.  The 
courses  are  from  six  to  nine  weeks  in 
length.  At  the  Tulane  University  this 
summer  one  thousand  students  were  en¬ 
rolled  and  there  were  thirty-five  instruc¬ 
tors.  Prof.  William  Woodward  directed 
the  classes  in  drawing  and  painting;  Miss 
Lota  Troy  and  Miss  Kate  Riggs  the 
classes  in  drawing  and  elementary  man¬ 
ual  training;  Mr.  Sidney  Crespo  those 
in  wood  and  iron  work,  and  Paul  Hobens 
those  in  mechanical  drawing.  The  work 
in  each  of  these  departments  was  very 
creditable.  Special  mention  can  only  be 
made  of  the  advanced  work  at  this  time. 
This  consisted  of  figure  drawing  and 
painting.  For  two  hours  two  days  a  week 
classes  studied  from  the  antique,  the  cos¬ 
tumed  model  and  the  nude,  making  a  total 
of  twelve  hours  weekly,  from  which  ex¬ 
cellent  results  were  obtained.  An  equal 
amount  of  time  was  allotted  for  the  class 
in  painting.  Sufficient  money  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  students  to  employ  the 
best  models  which  in  the  life  class  were, 
as  a  rule,  children.  A  competition  was  in¬ 
stituted  for  the  best  poster  in  color.  Miss 
Vera  Morel  was  the  winner,  a  second 
prize  going  to  Miss  Clem  Bernard. 

Louisiana  offers  State  aid  to  all  its  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  under  certain  conditions 


among  which  is  the  inclusion  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  and  music  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  courses  of  study.  This  creates  active 
interest  in  art.  Furthermore  the  Tulane 
Summer  School  offers  special  attractions 
to  supervisors  of  art  and  is  peculiarly 
well  equipped  for  art  teaching  possessing, 
with  Newcomb  College,  galleries  of  casts 
and  paintings  and  studios  for  drawing, 
paintings,  and  the  art-crafts,  such  as 
pottery,  embroidery,  jewelry,  etc. 


MILWAUKEE  S 
CITY  PLAN 


Through  the  efforts  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park- 
Commission  Milwaukee 
has  secured  a  plan  for  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  along  artistic  lines.  This 
plan,  drawn  by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Clas,  has 
been  favorably  passed  upon  by  Messrs. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  John  Nolen, 
as  experts,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  eventually  followed.  One  of  its  sig¬ 
nificant  features  is  a  civic  center — a  con¬ 
venient  and  effective  grouping  of  public 
buildings.  In  the  interest  of  this  plan 
the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  has 
published  three  tentative  reports,  the 
first  outlining  the  plan  as  a  whole,  the 
second  with  reference  to  proposed 
“neighborhood  centers,”  and  the  third 
demonstrating  the  utility  of  river  parks 
and  parkways.  These  have  been  issued  at 
intervals  of  six  months  or  more  with  the 
object  of  affording  ample  time  for 
thoughtful  consideration  and  discussion. 
They  are  concise,  clear,  and  convincing. 


THE  WELL¬ 
BEING  OF 
WATER Loo” 


Under  the  title  “The 
Wellbeing  of  Waterloo” 
a  report  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mulford  Robin¬ 
son  to  the  Civic  Society  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  is  published  in  attractive  pamphlet 
form.  This  report  concerns  itself  with 
civic  improvement  possibilities,  and 
though  specific  affords  information  gen¬ 
erally  applicable.  The  conditions  in 
Waterloo,  apparently,  are  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  other  cities  or  towns 
of  similar  size.  Mr.  Robinson,  as  is  his 
custom,  begins  with  the  small  things  and 
through  them  works  up  to  large  projects. 
Poles  and  wires,  waste  cans,  light  stand¬ 
ards,  drinking  bowls,  trees,  parking, 


